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The Prayer of an Unsuccessful Man 


4 ECAUSE my soul is clean, O Lord. I dare turn to 

Thee, knowing Thou wilt not look upon me as 

others do. For 1 am what the world calls a 
“failure’“—a man who has not made much money 

and who, entering the twilight of life, holds no 

established position in the world. Poor, old, and 
unsuccessful, I am brushed aside as a man of no account among 
men who judge their fellows, not by their purposes, but by 


results -position and a bank-account. 


Too late, for no man would employ me now, | perceive that I 
have been a round peg in a square hole. My effort has been 
sincere, but misdirected, and because of my own fruitless striv- 
ing I would save those yet untried in life from the disappointment 


and humiliation that have been mine. 


In order that the coming generation may number fewer’ fail- 
ures than does the present one, I beseech Thee to open the 
eyes of the parents throughout the land that they may glimpse 
the trend of each child's activities and thus be able to train each 
one in the work he would best love to do. Help them to realize 
that the one who finds the work for which nature has best fitted 
him and puts into it his best endeavor will achieve the truest 


kind of success. 


This, then, is the burden of my prayer: As I go down into the 
deeper shades of the years, show me, O God, how to help others 
to find and love the work which Thou hast planned for even the 
humblest of Thy children; and in so doing may I wipe out the 


odium of the term that men have applied to me. Amen! 





Teddy's mother looked in on her way to bed. “Still up? she asked. “ You've been hiding all evening. 
have you been doing? Working?” She slipped her arm about his neck and laid her face against 


his hair. She was trying to sympathize, trying to draw him out 
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HAUNTED 


windows fur- 
tively, hoping to catch Desire 
peering out. He commenced 
to tinker with his engine to give 
himself an excuse for delaying. Why hadn’t 
he accepted her breakfast invitation? With- 
out her he felt utterly desolate. 

Perhaps if he stayed there long enough 
she would come to him. The door would 
open, and he would hear her saying shyly: 
“Ha! So it did break down!”’ Of course 
the sensible thing to do would be to walk 
boldly up the steps and ask for her. But 
love prefers strategy. 

A man came strolling along the terrace. 
He was in gray flannels, wore a straw hat, 
and was swinging a cane jauntily. He had 
a distinct waist-line and humorous blue 
eyes. He was the kind of man who keeps 
a valet. 

“Hullo! Something wrong?” 

“Nothing much. Nothing that I can’t 
put right.” 

“Well, I’m going in here.” The man 
glanced across his shoulder at the house. 

“If it’s water you want or anything like 
that; or if you’d care to use the phone—” 

Teddy flushed scarlet beneath his tan. 
So this cheerful-looking person was Horace, 
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latter to America. Reaching a country inn, where he 
The message is signed by Madame Joseph- 
Beauty Incorporated—in which Teddy holds several well- 
of the beautifying arts, but to Teddy, away from 
er nce, even to a confession of his love for Desire. So 
he finds that an Arthurian pageant is in progress and 
She proves to be his boyhood friend, his dream- 
the dream of years come true, he is fired 
but is de- 

> from her moonlit beautiful face only by 
At dawn she awakes, and he tells her who he is, only 
who is to sail for America at noon, bids 
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summer night, 
keeping his eyes 


where Desire, 


who, cooperating with Fluffy, had set an 
example that had cheapened all love’s 
values! 

“YT won't trouble you. 
same.” 

Had he dared, he would have accepted 
the proffered assistance. But Desire would 
guess; they all would guess that he had 
acted a lie to gain an entrance. Contempt 
for the foolishness of his situation made 
him hurry. The car made a miraculous 
recovery—so miraculous that the blue eyes 
twinkled with dawning knowledge. 

“Come a long way, to judge from the 
dust! From Glastonbury perhaps?” 

Teddy jumped to the seat and seized the 
“Yes, from Glastonbury,” he said 


Thanks all the 


wheel. 
hastily. 

As he drove away, he muttered: “Played 

like a trout! He’s no cause to laugh 
when he’s been refused himself.” 

From the end of the terrace he glanced 
back. The man, with leisurely self-pos- 
session, was entering the house. He felt 
for him the impotent envy that Dives in 
torment felt when he saw Lazarus lying in 
Abraham’s bosom. He tried to jeer him- 
self out of his melancholy. ‘I’m very 
young,” he kept saying. But when he 
imagined the party of three at breakfast, 
he could a!most have wept. 
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Now that she had vanished, he remem- 
bered only her allurement. Her faults 
became attractions: her coldness was mod- 
esty; her defense of Fluffy, loyalty; her 
unreasonable request that he should come 
to America, love. What girl would ex- 
pect a man to do that unless she loved 
him? 

The reality of his predicament began to 
grow upon him. This wasn’t a romance or 
a dream he had invented; it had happened.’ 

In a shadowed spot overlooking the canal, 
he halted the car. He must think matters 
out—must get a grip on himself before he 
went farther. Water-carts were going up 
and down. Well-groomed men were walk- 
ing briskly through the park on their way 
to business. Boys and girls on bicycles 
passed him, going out by way of Hampstead 
for a day in the country. The absolute 
normality of life, its level orderliness, thrust 
itself upon him. He looked at the sedate 
rows of houses, showing up substantially 
behind sun-drenched branches. He saw 
their window-boxes, their whitened door- 
steps, their general appearance of perma- 
nency. The men who lived in those houses 
wouldn’t say to a girl, “I love you,” in the 
first half-dozen hours of acquaintance. But 
neither would the girls say to a seven- 
hour-old lover, ‘‘Come to America!”” They 
wouldn’t even say, “Run down to South- 
end,” for fear of being thought forward. 

How distorted the views seemed to him 
now that he had held on the journey up 
from Glastonbury! They were the result 
of moonlight and of the pageant emotions 
stirred by a medieval world. How pre- 
posterously he had acted! 

He tried to put himself in Desire’s place, 
that he might judge her fairly: irresponsible 
friends send her a telegram, saying that a 
man is coming to fetch her. Of course, she 
believes that the man is to be trusted; but 
the first thing he does is to make love. In 
spite of that, she has to go with him; he is 
her one chance of getting to London. He 
at once commences to take advantage of 
her; she gets frightened and pretends to go 
to sleep in order to escape him. In the 
morning she discovers that he’s an old 
friend, but there’s too little time to replace 
the badimpression. At the last moment she 
feels sorry for him—begins to feel that she 
really does care for him; so she says the 
only thing possible under the circumstances, 
“Come to America.” 

Obviously she wasn’t going to give her- 

















































Freedom 


self away all at once. In that she had been 
wise, for, though he had wanted her to, he 
knew that if she had, she would have low- 
ered her value. 

But he wished she had shown more curi- 
osity. She had talked all about herself and 
hadn’t asked him a single question. She 
hadn't even called him by his name; not 
once. 

Then the cloud of his depression lifted. 
The truth came home to him in a flash: all 
these complaints and this unhappiness were 
proofs positive that at last he was in love. 
The splendor of the thought thrilled him. 
In love! The curtain had gone up. His 
long period of lonely waiting was ended. 
For him the greatest drama that two souls 
can stage had begun. Whither it would 
lead he could not guess. Everything was a 
blank except the present, and that was filled 
with an aching happiness. She was going 
from him. Already she was out of sight 
and sound; in a few hours he would be cut 
off from all communication with her. Yet 
he was happy in the knowledge that, how- 
ever uncertain he might be of her, he be- 
longed to her irrevocably. He longed to 
give himself to her service in complete 
self-surrender. His work, his ambitions, 
everything he was or could be, must be a 
gift for her. But how make her under- 
stand this while there was yet time? 

He drove out of the park, passing her 
house again. Of her there was no sign. He 
wondered what they were doing in there. 
Was the man with the blue eyes taking his 
place and helping to strap her trunks? Or 
was he making love to Fluffy, while Desire 
looked on wistfully and wished—wished 
what he himself was wishing? 

“You were a little judging?” 

Yes, he had been judging. It had all 
taken place so differently from anything 
that he had conjectured. She herself was 
so different from the Desire he had imagined. 
All these years he had been preparing for 
her coming, but to her his coming had been 
an accident. That had hurt: hurt his pride, 
to have to acknowledge that she had al- 
most forgotten the old kindnesses. And 
then she had tantalized him, had taken a 
pleasure in treating him lightly. Perhaps 
all girls did that; it might be their way of 
defending themselves. Probably she hadn’t 
meant one-half of what she had said and 
had been trying to shock him. He couldn’t 
bear that she should think him narrow or 
censorious. The more he condemned him- 
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self the more he longed to convince her of 
his breadth and generosity. 

He found a florist’s and ordered a quan- 
tity of flowers. 

“Shall I enclose your card, sir?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.’’ He was afraid that 
if she knew for certain they were from him, 
she might not accept them. ‘‘The lady’s 
leaving Euston on the boat-train for Liver- 
pool, so you must get them to her at once.” 

‘You shall see the boy start, sir. Going 
on a liner, is the lady, sir?” 

“Ves, to America.” 

“Then, may I make a_ suggestion?” 
Desire would have said that the florist 
was very understanding; he rubbed _ his 
hands and locked out the- window to 
avoid any needless causing of embarrass- 
ment. ‘If I might make a suggestion, sir, 
I would say it would be very nice to send 
the lady seven bouquets, one for every 
day of the voyage.” 

“But can it be done? I mean, will the 
flowers keep fresh?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. It’s quite the regular 
thing. We pack them in seven boxes and 
we mark each box for the day on which it’s 
to be opened. We send instructions with 
them, for the lady to give to the purser, 
to keep them on ice. Usually we slip five 
shillings into the envelop with the instruc- 
tions. Then the lady finds her bouquet 
waiting for her on her plate each morning 
with her breakfast. The idea is that she'll 
think of the gentleman who sent them.” 

This florist understood too much. He 
treated love as a thing that happened every 
day; which, of course, it didn’t. Teddy 
assumed an offhand manner. “If it won’t 
take too long to make up the bouquets, 
I'll have them as well.” 

“As well as the cut flowers?” 

Wrest 

He helped to select the rosebuds, orchids, 
and violets that were to lie against her 
breast. It gave him a comforting sense of 
nearness to her. When the man’s back was 
turned, he stooped to catch their fragrance 
and brushed his lips against their petals. 
Perhaps she might do the same, and her 
lips would touch the flowers where his had 
touched. By-subtler words than language 
they would explain to her his love. When 
she landed in far-away New York, he would 
be with her, for the flowers would have 
kept his memory fresh. 

“Certain you won’t send your card, sir? 
It’s quite etiquette, I assure you.” 
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He shook his head irritably. The man 
took the hint and became absorbed in his 
own affairs. The boxes were tied up; the bill 
settled. Teddy watched the boy bicycle 
away on his errand, and envied him the 
privilege of ringing her door-bell. 

Breakfast! He hadn’t had any. He was 
too excited to feel hungry. He didn’t want 
to go home yet; he’d have to explain the 
abrupt ending of his holiday. He was 
trying to make up his mind to go to the 
station to see her off. As he drove about, 
killing time, he came to Trafalgar Square. 
That made him think of Cockspur Street 
and the shipping offices. He pulled up at 
Ocean House to find out what boats were 
sailing on that day. There were three of 
them, any one of which might be hers. 
A mad whim took him. Of course it was 
out of the question that he should go to 
America. How could he explain such a 
voyage to his parents? He couldn’t say, 
“T met Desire for a handful of hours, and 
I’m in love.” Besides, he would never let 
any one suspect that he was in love. He 
wouldn’t even be able to mention his night 
ride from Glastonbury. It would sound 
improper to people who weren’t romance- 
people. He could see the pained look that 
would steal into his mother’s eyes if he told 
her. Nevertheless, although it was quite 
impossible, he asked for a list of sailings 
and made inquiries as to fares. 

Then he drove to Gatti’s for breakfast 
and a general tidy-up. Something was the 
matter with the mirrors that morning. He 
saw himself with humble displeasure. Until 
he had met Desire, he had felt perfectly 
contented with his appearance; he had 
found nothing in it at which to take offense. 
But now he began to have a growing sense 
of injury against the Almighty. As he sat 
in the mirrored room, waiting for his meal 
to be served, his reflections watched him 
from half a dozen angles. They seemed to 
be saying to him: ‘Poor chap! May as 
well face up to the fact. This is how you 
look; and you expect her to return your 
love!” 

He compared himself with her. He 
thought of her eyes, her lips, her hair, the 
grace of her figure, the wonderfu! smallness 
of her hands. Her voice came back to him, 
the sultry, emotional, coaxing way she had 
of using it. The arch self-composure of 
her manners came back, the glances, half 
mocking, half tender, which she knew how 
to dart from under her Icng lashes. She 


‘ 


Vashti ceased speaking, but her hands wandered from melody to melody. She played very softly. 


in an English garden. Through half-closed eyes he watched her, trying to make 
with doubts? And Desire—why had she gone away with- 





y softly. From far below in the darkness the hum of speeding cars was like the drowsy trumpeting of gnats 
g to make himself believe she was Desire. Why had she so deliberately filled his mind 


ray with- : out mentioning him on the very day that he had landed? 
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was more elf than woman. All her actions 
and speech were unconsciously calculated 
to win affection. Her beauty was without 
blemish; the memory of her filled him with 
self-ridicule. He regarded himself in the 
mirrors with sorrowful despising. His face 
was too long, his eyes too hollow, his mouth 
too sensitive—nothing was right. How 
could she ever bring herself to love him? 
How monstrous it seemed to him now that 
he should have dared to criticize her! 
There was only one way to win her appro- 
bation—to make her admire his talent. 
A thought struck him. Leaving his meal 
untasted, he ran out in search of a book-shop. 

“A copy of ‘Life Till Twenty-One.’ 
Yes, by Theodore Gurney. Can you de- 
liver it? No, that’s too late. It’s got to 
be there by eleven. If you can send a boy 
now, I'll give him half a crown for his 
trouble. I’ll drive him in my car to within 
a hundred yards of the house. It’s most 
important. The people who want it are 
sailing for America.” 

As the shopman wrapped it up, he re- 
marked: “‘ You were in luck to get a copy. 
There’s been a run on it. The publishers 
are out of stock. This is our last one.” 

Once more he came within sight of her 
house. At a discreet distance he set his 
messenger down and saw the book -his 
book—delivered. His heart iiuttered as 
the door opened; she might, it was just 
‘possible, she might come out. But no. All 
he had was a fleeting glimpse of the maid 
in the white cap and apron. 

The moment the deed was done, he was 
assailed by trepidations. It might seem 
egotistical to her, bad taste, vaunting. 
He could almost hear her laughing. Oh, 
well, if she troubled to read it—and surely 
she would do that out of curiosity—she 
would learn exactly how much she had 
meant to him. She would see her own face 
looking out from his pen-and-ink drawings 
that dodged up and down the margins. 

Within the next hour he sent her three 
telegrams. The first simply gave his 
address in Eden’Row. The second said, 
‘Please write to me.”’ The third was a 
bold optimism, ‘‘Perhaps coming.” After 
that he had to stop, for the time was ap- 
proaching when she would be leaving for 
the station. The signing of the telegrams 
gave him much difficulty. The first bore 
his signature in full, ‘Theodore Gurney” 
the next was less formal, ‘* Theodore” 
the last touched the chord of memory, 
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“Teddy.” His difficulty had arisen be- 
cause he couldn’t remember that she had 
called him anything. 

She lived in his thoughts as a fantom 
—too little as a creature of flesh and blood. 
Within the brief space that had elapsed 
since he had touched her, she had become 
again a fairy-child. The sound of her 
laughter was in his ears. He imagined how 
her finger had gone up to her mouth and 
the babies had come into her eyes each 
time the bell had rung and something fresh 
had been handed in to her. “Very queer 
and dear of him,” she had said. Something 
like that. 

It was nearly twelve. He was torn 
between his anxiety to see her and his shy- 
ness at intruding. If he had had only her 
to face, he would have gone to Euston; but 
she’d be surrounded by friends. When it 
was too late, he cursed himself for his 
hesitancy. 

Perhaps she had sent him an answer to 
his telegrams. He hurried back to Eden 
Row. As he came in sight of the tree- 
shadowed street, with the river gleaming 
along its length and the staid, sleepy houses 
lining its pavement, the calm normality 
of an orderly world again accused him. 
To have suggested to Eden Row a trip to 
America merely to see a girl would have 
sounded like an affront to its sanity. As 
he passed by Orchid Lodge, the carriage 
and pair was waiting for Mrs. Sheerug to 
come out. For fifteen years she had been 
going through the same curriculum of self- 
imposed duties—playing her harp, working 
at her tapestries, scattering her philanthro- 
pies. How could he say to her, for instance, 
“T’m going to America,” without stating 
an adequate reason? 

His mother met him in the hall. “Why, 
Teddy! What’s the matter? You didn’t 
send us warning.” 

“T got tired of roving,” he said. 
anything come?”’ 

“Come? No. I forwarded your last 
letters to Glastonbury. I thought you were 
to be there this morning.” 

“So I was to have been, but—I changed 
my mind suddenly.” 

“You look awfully tired.” 


“*Has 


“Tam.” He forced a laugh. “I haven’t 
slept. I drove all night for the fun of it. 


I think I’ll go and lie down.” 

In the room where he had passed his 
boyhood dreaming of her, he sat down to 
wait for her message. He looked out 
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the window. How unaltered everything 
was, and yet how different! Pigeons flut- 
tered. In the studio at the bottom of the 
garden he could make out the figure of his 
father, standing before his easel. He re- 
membered the great dread he had always 
had that nothing would ever happen. 

And now it had happened—money, repu- 
tation, and, at last, Desire. He ought to 
be feeling immensely glad. He was in 
love; the make-believe passions of child- 
hood on which he had fed his imagination 
were ended; the real thing had come.. If 
he could only have one sign from her that 
she cared! 

He listened. Every time he heard the 
bell ring he went out on to the landing and 
called: “‘Anything for me? What is it?”’ 

Afternoon lengthened out. He manu- 
factured reasons for her silence. She had 
probably intended to telegraph him from 
Euston, but had been rushed at the last 
minute. She would do it from Liverpool 
before she sailed. That would mean that 
he would hear from her by seven. Anyway, 
she had his flowers and she had his book, 
so many things to remind her of him. He 
pictured her curled up in a corner of the 
railway-carriage, blind to the flying coun- 
try, deaf to what was going on about her, 
smiling over the pages of “ Life Till Twenty- 
One,” and recognizing what poetry he 
had brought to his loving of her. She 
wouldn’t be hard on him any longer for his 
behavior on the ride from Glastonbury. 
She would understand why he hadn't 
liked her to speak of love as though it 
were flirtation. Perhaps already she was 
feeling a little proud of him, nearly as 
proud as he felt of her. 

Seven struck on the clock down-stairs. 
Eight, nine, ten! No message would come 
till morning now, but he would not let 
himself believe that she had not sent one. 
Probably she had given it to Horace, and 
he had slipped it into his pocket and for- 
gotten. Something like that! Or else, 
being a girl and afraid to appear forward, 
she would write a letter on the ship and send 
it ashore by the pilot. A letter would seem 
to her so much less important than a tele- 
gram. 

His mother looked in on her way to bed. 
“Stillup? You've been hiding all the even- 
ing. What have you been doing? Work- 
ing?” 

She slipped her arm about his neck and 
laid her face against his cheek. She was 
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trying to sympathize, trying to draw him 
out. What did she suspect? Instinctively 
he barricaded his privacy. He felt a cruel 
shame that his secret should be guessed. 
Why he should feel ashamed of love, of 
love which- was so beautiful, he could not 
tell. 

‘What have you been doing, Teddy?” 

He smiled cheerfully. ‘Doing! I’ve 
had an idea. A good one. I’ve been think- 
ing it out.” . 

‘For your next book?” 

* Perhaps.” 

When she was gone, he turned out his 
light. He knew she would be watching for 
its glow against the trees. If she did not 
see it, she would believe him sleeping, and 
her mind would be at rest. Then he seated 
himself by the open window in the darkness. 

He thought of Vashti. He remembered 
the horror he had felt when he learned 
that she had been divorced from Hal, the 
chivalrous pity for Desire it had aroused. 
It was then that he had planned, when he 
became a man, to help Desire in the paying 
of the price. And now— 

He smiled frowningly. She didn’t seem 
to need his help. She was the happiest, 
most radiant person he had ever met. She 
had found the intenser world, for which he 
had always been searching—the world which 
is forever somewhere else. His world, 
his poor little world, which he had tried 
to make so fine that he might offer it to her, 
seemed dull in comparison. 

“Come to America,” she had said, as 
though the people she knew were those 
lucky persons who are at all times free to 
travel and never need to trouble about 
expense. It hadn’t seemed to enter her 
head that he might have obligations to 
meet or a living to earn. She hadn’t even 
inquired; she had just said, “Come to 
America,’ as another might say, “If you 
care to call, you'll find me at home on 
Fridays.” 

He adored her the more, as is the way 
with lovers, for the magnificent inconse- 
quence of her request. It was the standard 
she set for his need of her, the proof she 
required. The more he thought, the more 

certain he was of that. 

Next morning brought neither telegram 
nor letter. All day he stayed at home, fear- 
ing that if he went out something might 
arrive in his absence. Her silence drove 
him to distraction. Could it be that she 
was offended? Was she annoyed because 
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he had put her into a book? Had she ex- 
pected him to turn up at Euston for a final 
farewell? He must get some word to her. 
There were three ships, any one of which 
might be carrying her. He went out that 
evening and addressed a wireless message 
to her on each of them: ‘* Thinking of you. 
Longing to hear from you. Love.” He felt 
very discomforted when the clerk, before 
accepting them, insisted on reading them 
over aloud. Again he hoped vainly that 
she might guess his suspense, perhaps 
gage his by her own, and return a wireless. 
Nothing. 

The next three weeks were the longest 
in his memory. He became an expert on 
transatlantic sailings. Every day he cov- 
ered several pages to her. He filled them 
with sketches; he put into them all the 
emotion and cleverness of which he was 
capable. He said all the tender and witty 
things he had intended to say to her when 
they met. He burlesqued his own shyness. 
He recalled happenings of the old farmhouse 
days which even he had all but forgotten. 
As an artist he knew that he was outdoing 
himself. His letters were masterpieces. 
They couldn’t fail to move her. When 
three weeks had elapsed, he began to lock 
for an answer. None came. It was as 
though she mocked him, saying, ‘‘Come to 
America if you really care.” 

He grew hurt. For a month he tried the 
effect of not writing. Then he tried to 
forget her, and did his best to become 
absorbed in his work. But the old habits of 
industry had lost their attraction; every 
day was a gray emptiness. His quietness 
seemed irrecoverable. She haunted him. 
Sometimes the wind was in her hair, and 
her face was turned from him. Sometimes 
her gray eyes watched him cloudily, and 
her warm red lips pouted with tender mel- 
ancholy. He saw her advancing through 
the starlit streets of Glastonbury, walking 
proudly in her queen’s attire. He saw her 
in a thousand ways; every one was sweet, 
and every one was torturing. 

“And this is love,” he told himself; 
“love which all the inspired people of the 
world have painted and described and sung.” 

The odd thing was that, much as it made 
him suffer, he would not have been without 
it. 

His mother noticed his restlessness and 
would have coaxed his secret from him; 
but his lips were obstinately sealed. He 
could not bring himself to confess. He 
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resorted to evasions which he felt to be 


unworthy. 

Gradually the determination grew up in 
him to go to America. He sought for an 
excuse that would disguise his real purpose. 
It came to him in a letter from a New York 
editor, offering prices which sounded fabu- 
lous by English standards, for a series of 
illustrated reminiscences of childhood simi- 
lar to those contained in “‘ Life Till Twenty- 
One.” 

He read the letter aloud at the break- 
fast-table. ‘‘I’m going,” he said, “to talk 
it over.” 

“Going where?” his father questioned. 

“To America.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

He let the subject drop for the time- 
being; but a few days later he walked out 
of Ocean House and whistled his way down 
Cockspur Street to Trafalgar Square. He 
halted in the drowsy August sun and pulled 
the ticket from his pocket to examine it. 
He could scarcely credit the reckless length 
to which his infatuation had carried him. 

He seemed to see her again, standing on 
the threshold in her green and gold pageant 
costume, whispering tauntingly, “Come to 
America if you really care.” 

She would have to acknowledge now how 
much she meant to him. He couldn't 
wait to tell her. Crossing the street to 
Charing Cross Telegraph Office, he cabled 
her the date of his arrival, the ship on which 
he was sailing, and the one word, ‘‘ Coming.”’ 
Then he turned thoughtfully homeward, to 
break the news to Eden Row. 

Her masterly faculty for silence had con- 
quered. 

SUSPENSE 

OT until the shores of England had 
faded behind him did he realize the 
decisiveness of the step he had _ taken. 
Divorced from his familiar surroundings, in 
the No-Man’s-Land of shipboard, he had an 
opportunity of taking an outsider’s view of 
his actions. Now that there was no going 
back, a fatalistic calm settled down on him. 
During the past weeks he had lived in a 
tempest of speculations, of wild hopes, 
and unreasonable doubts. He had had to 
hide his emotions, and yet had dreaded 
lest they were suspected. The fear of 
ridicule had been heavy upon him. He had 
walked on tiptoe, always listening for a 
voice which never answered. Now at last 
he regained self-possession. 
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Lying lazily in his steamer-chair, with 
the sun-dazzled vacancy of ocean before 
him, the bigness of life came acutely home 
to him. Looking back over his few years, 
he saw that the supreme need for great liv- 
ing is charity—to be content to love, as 
Madame Josephine would put it. He saw 
something else: that life has amazing re- 
cuperative powers and that no single defeat 
is final. Disappointment becomes over- 
whelming only when. it is used for bitter- 
ness, aS it was used by Hal. 

‘“ Life’s an eternal picking oneself up and 
going forward,” he told himself. 

And so, if the unthinkable were to be- 
fall him and he were to fail to make Desire 
love him—he couldn't believe that love 
could ever fail to awaken love, not the kind 
of love he had for her—but lest that disaster 
should happen and that he might prevent it 
from crushing him, he tried not to take 
the purpose of his voyage too seriously. 
He pretended to regard it cavalierly as an 
adventure. He schooled himself in the 
knowledge that he might not be wanted. 
Except for her having said, ‘““Come to 
America if you really care,” he had no 
grounds for supposing that she would want 
him. Why should he be anything to her? 
She was only something to him because, 
by reason of her parentage, she had ap- 
pealed powerfully to his imagination at 
the chivalrous period of adolescence. He 
had woven his dreams about her memory, 
clothed it with affection, and brought it 
with him up to manhood; then, by pure 
accident, he had met her. She herself had 
warned him that he did not love the actual 
Desire. but the magic cloak in which he had 
enfolded her. Perhaps most men did that, 
worshiped a fantastic ideal, till they be- 
came sufficiently humble to set out in search 
of reality. 

It didn’t follow that because the child 
Desire had cared for him, the Desire of 
twenty was still fond of him. It was that 
supposition that had made him so precipi- 
tate in his own actions, and so unreasonable 
in his expectations of hers. She had cared 
for him so little that she had been in Eng- 
land since April and hadn’t troubled to look 
him up. Well, if he found that she didn’t 
care for him now, he would make his busi- 
ness the excuse for his voyage and return 
directly it was ended. He wasn’t going to 
repeat Hal’s humiliating performance and 
give himself hopelessly. He couldn’t if he 
would. He knew that ultimately, if a 
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woman didn’t choose to make herself im- 
portant, his work would take him from her. 
That, at least, was his compensation for 
being an artist and over-sensitive: when 
reality had made him suffer, his dreams 
would again claim him. So, having assured 
himself many times that he was calm, he 
came to believe that he was fortified against 
disillusion and would remain unshaken by 
it. 

He was living up to her test by going 
to America, proving to her beyond a doubt 
that he really did care. A few days would 
be sufficient to let him know precisely how 
much that meant to her. At worst he would 
have enriched himself by an experience. 
And at best? At best he would have gained 
the thing which in all the world was most 
precious to him. 

Thus armed with the cardboard weapons 
of a sham cynicism, he allowed himself to 
wander, like a knight errant, still deeper 
into the haunted forest of his imagina- 
tion. And there, as is the way with knight 
errants, he grew impatient with his cau- 
tion. Why should he strive so desperately 
to rein in his passion with doubts—this 
strange and wonderful passion that was so 
new to him? Of course she had wanted him. 
At this very moment she was thinking of 
him, ticking off the hours till they should 
be together. If she hadn’t written, hadn’t 
cabled, had ignored him entirely, there was 
an explanation. Perhaps it was because 
in the early stages women show their love 
by hiding it, just as men show theirs by 
displaying it. A man’s excitement is to 
win; a woman’s is to be won. Perhaps! 
He smiled humorously; he had invented so 
many motives for her silence. The obvious 
motive he had overlooked—that it was her 
silence that was drawing him to her. 

Probably his ardor had frightened her. 
Their introduction had been so unusual 
that it afforded no basis for correspondence, 
though he had shut his eyes to that. If 
Desire were here, and he were to ask her 
why she hadn’t written, she would probably 
crouch her chin against her shoulder and 
tell him, ‘It isn’t done in the best families.”’ 

It wasn’t. But in New York conditions 
would be different. Vashti would be there. 
Vashti, for whom he had saved his marriage- 
box. Vashti, who could make Mrs. Shee- 
rug believe that she was good only when she 
sang. Vashti, whose voice was like a 
bean-stalk ladder by which lovers might 
escape to the stars. Did she remember 
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“The Garden Enclosed,’ that he and she 
had posed for while his father painted, and 
how his boyish kiss had changed her painted 
lips from an expression of brooding to one of 
kindness ? Odd to think of her as Desire’s 
mother! ‘My beautiful mother!” Vashti 
would be generous; already he was count 
ing on her help. When Desire had her 
mother’s consent, she would no longer 
want to conceal her affection. 

His optimism caught fire. It was a 
wonderful world to which he was sailing 
—a world of enchantment. She might be 
on the dock to meet him. Would she look 
very altered with her hair done like a 
woman’s? How would a modern 
suit her? What fun it would be to go wan- 
dering through a strange city at her side! 


dress 


His thoughts ran madly ahead. Mar- 
riage! Where would they live? Would 


Vashti want them to stay in America? 
Anyway, they’d go back to Eden Row for 
their honeymoon. Hal would be happy 
at last. In time he might meet Vashti. 
They might learn to love each other afresh. 

He drew up sharply, assuring himself 
gravely that all these peeps into the future 
were highly problematic. The chances 
were that in two weeks he’d be sailing on 
the return journey, doing his best to forget 
that he had ever believed hiniself in love. 

The blue, trackless days passed quickly, 
while his mood alternated between precau- 
tionary coldness and passionate anticipa- 
tion. His thoughts spread their wings, 
beating up into the unknown in broad flights 
of fancy. 

The last morning. He had scarcely 
slept. Overhead he could hear the creaking 
of pulleys.and the commotion of trunks be- 
ing raised from the hold and piled upon the 
deck. He rose with the first flush of dawn 
to see the wraith of land stealing nearer. 
He had the feeling that in so doing he was 
proving his loyalty. Somewhere over there 
to the westward, her eyes were closed, and 
she was dreaming of him. It was his old 
idea that their thoughts could reach out 
and touch. 

His heart was in his throat. He paced 
up and down in a vain endeavor to keep 
it quiet. Gulls, skimming the foam 
with shrill cries, seemed her messengers. 
Through the pearl-colored haze white 
shipping passed noiselessly. The sun 
streamed a welcome. 

As they crept up the harbor, he could no 
longer disguise his excitement. It nearly 
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choked him. He seemed disembodied; he 
Was a pair of eyes. His soul ran out before 
him. He felt sure. she would be waiting 
for him. He saw nothing of the panting 
little tugs which pulled and shoved the 
liner to her moorings. He hardly noticed 
the man-made precipices of New York, 
rising like altar-steps to a shrine of tur- 


quoise. He was straining his eyes toward 
the gaps in the dock-shed, white with 
clustered, indistinguishable faces. One of 


them must be hers. It seemed traitorous 
that, even at this distance, he should not 
be able to pick her out. As they moved 
slowly alongside, he kept persuading him- 
self that he had found her and waved 
furiously—only to realize that he had been 
mistaken. 

He passed down the gang-plank with 
eager eyes, asking himself: ‘‘How shall I 
greet her? What will she expect me to 
say to her?” On every side, friends were 
darting forward, shaking hands, clasping 
each other, and not caring who witnessed 
their emotional gladness. At any minute 
he might see her pressing through the 
crowd. 

He had been searching for her for half 
an hour. ‘If your friends have come to 
meet you,” an official told him, “they'll 
look for you where your baggage is ex- 
amined. What’s your name? Gurney? 
Well, they'll be waiting for you under the 
letter G, if they’re waiting anywhere.” 

His luggage had been passed by the in- 
spector. The crowd was thinning. The 
only people left were a few flustered passen- 
gers who were having trouble with the cus- 
toms. His hope was ebbing; after his high 
anticipations he was suffering a reaction. 
Loitering disconsolately by his trunks, he 
clutched obstinately at the skirts of his 
vanishing optimism. His brain was fertile 
in producing excuses for her not having 
met him. The news that the ship had 
docked might not have reached her, or it 
might have reached her too late. Perhaps 
at this very moment she was hurrying to 
him, sharing his suspense. He wouldn’t 
leave yet. It would seem as though he 
blamed her, didn’t trust her, if she should 
arrive to find him gone. 

Two hours had elapsed since he had 
landed. It wasn’t likely that she would 
come now. As he drove to the Brevoort, 
he tried to explain the situation to himself 
so that it might appear in its bravest aspect. 
She must know that he had landed today; 
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if his cable telling her of his coming had 
failed to be delivered, he would have been 
notified. And if, when she had received 
it, she hadn’t wanted him, she would have 
replied. Therefore she both wanted him 
and knew that he had landed. He came to 
the conclusion that he had hoped for ‘too 
much in expecting her to meet him. Until 
he had got excited, he hadn't really ex- 
pected that. It was only at the last minute 
that he had persuaded himself she would 


be there. To have had to welcome him in 
public, knowing the purpose of his voyage 
and knowing so little about him, would 


have been embarrassing. She was waiting 
for him to go to her home where their 
meeting would be private. 

At the Brevoort, the telephone-clerk 
found the phone-number of her address. 
He was trembling as he slipped into the 
booth. He was going to hear her voice. 
What would she say to him—to his daring 
at having accepted her challenge; and what 
would he say to her? 

He took up the receiver: ‘Hullo, Desire! 
Hullo! Hullo! Are you there?’’ 

Muffled and metallic the answer came 
back: “‘ Yes, but Miss Desire’s not at home. 
This is Madame Jodrell’s maid speaking. 
No, Madame Jodrell’s gone out. She won't 
be home to lunch. She didn’t say when 
I was to expect her. Has she gone to the 
dock to meet some one? No. I’m sure she 
hasn’t. Will you leave a message?” 

He repeated his name and gave her his 
address. 

“T’ll tell whichever of them gets home 
first,’’ the voice assured him; then he heard 
the receiver hung up. 

He was bewildered. Things grew more 
and more discouraging. Desire must have 
mistaken the day of his arrival. If not, 
however pressing her engagement, she 
would have left him some word of wel- 
come. 

He had a lonely lunch at a table looking 
out on Fifth Avenue. From where he sat 
he caught a glimpse of Washington Square, 
a glimpse which suggested both Paris and 
London. He was inclined to feel angry; the 
next moment he was amused at his petu- 
lance. A lover was always in haste. He 
wouldn’t let himself feel angry. It would 
be time enough for that if he found. that 
she'd led him on a wild goose-chase. Then 
anger would help him to forget. In the 
meantime he must take Madame Joseph- 


ine’s advice and be contented to love. 
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Perhaps all 
this apparent indifference was a part of 
Desire’s test; she was trying to discover 


“Women long to be trusted.” 


how far he would trust her. When he 
thought of her cloudy gray eyes, he felt 
certain that any seeming unkindness wasn’t 
intended. “I’m far nicer than you sus- 
pect,”’ she had told him. 

Then, from anger he became all tender- 
What did a little postponement 

It would make their meeting all 
the finer. He wouldn't: ask her a single 
accusing question. That was the kind of 
thing Hal would have done, spoiling avail- 
able happiness by a remembered grievance. 
Love, if it was worth anything, was a rivalry 
between two people to be generous. The 
man had to set the example; the girl didn’t 
dare. 

As he passed out of the hotel, his eye 
caught a florist’s shop tucked away behind 
the doorway. He ordered some lilies-of- 
the-valley to be sent to her. This time he 
enclosed his card. She’d have no excuse 
now for not knowing that he had landed. 

“She feedeth among the lilies.”” Where 
had he heard that? As he sauntered up 
Fifth Avenue in the ripe September sun- 
light, the scene drew from out the shadows 
of his memory: a little boy posing in a 
stable-studio, while a_ piratical-looking, 
wild-haired father worked upon a master- 
piece, to be called ‘The Garden Enclosed,” 


ness. 
matter? 


and chanted: ‘‘‘She feedeth among the 
lilies. She looketh forth in the morning, 


fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and ter- 
rible as an army with banners. If a man 
give all hissubstance for love, he can not—’” 
He remembered how his father had wagged 
his head at him. “‘No, he can not, Teddy. 
Yet many waters can not quench love.” 

‘She feedeth among the lilies!” It was 
the accusation that had been flung at her 
mother. He wished he had sent her a 
different kind of flower. 

The m»gic of the streets took his interest 
—the elation of being in a new country. 
He was conscious of a height, a daring, a 
vigor which were novel in his experience. 
Mountains of concrete and steel met his 
gaze. What kind of a people was this who 
raised soaring palaces, bigger than cathe- 


drals, and used them as offices? To get 
to the top must be a day’s journey. The 


people who inhabited the highest stories 
must live among the clouds and come down 
for week-ends. He watched the eagerness 
of the keen, alert faces which hurried past 





* What are you going to do tomorrow?” Teddy asked abruptly. ‘Tomorrow? 


tomorrow. She never plans ahead. Better call her up, Teddy. 





morrow? & Desire gazed vaguely round. Her mother came to her rescue. *‘* Desire never knows what she’s doing 
p. Teddy. “Not too early,” Desire smiled poutingly. “I'm awfully tired” 
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him on the pavement; the quick, tripping 
step of the girls, and the thin, racing look 
of everybody. The types of the faces were 
cosmopolitan, but their expression was one: 
they all had the high-wrought look of 
athletes who were rushing to a future 
which would not wait for them. He felt 
himself caught up, stung into vitality, and 
whirled forward by a wave of monstrous 
endeavor. 

That afternoon he visited the editor who 
had furnished the excuse for his journey. 
All the while as he sat talking to him, he 
kept thinking: “The flowers will have 
arrived by now. She’ll know that I have 
come.” 

He talked prices which should have as- 
tounded him; but the only thought he had 
was how much this influx of money and 
reputation would enable him to do for her. 
When he had arranged the nature of his 
contributions, he was on edge for his 
interview to close. The moment it was 
over, he dashed to the elevator, found the 
nearest telephone, and rang up his hotel. 

“This is Mr. Gurney. Has a message 
been left for me?” 

‘“‘None.”’ 

Strange. There must be some reason. 
She would tell him when they met. Should 
he call her up? Or go to her house and 
wait till she came back? He shook his 
head. His pride warned him that that 
wouldn’t be policy. The next move must 
come from her. And then he wondered, 
Was it right to have either pride or policy 
when you were in love? It was pride and 
policy that had made him waste his chances 
on that night drive from Glastonbury. 

He went to see his publisher, who was 
astonished by his youth and had had no 
idea that he was in America. He found 
himself treated as a personality—a man to 
be reckoned with. It was exhilarating, 
flattering; but all that it meant to him 
was something to tell Desire to make her 
glad. That was all that any success 
meant now. 

It was five o’clock when he r turned to 
his hotel. He went to the desk. 

‘““Any message?” 

The clerk glanced down the row of pigeon- 
holes and drew out a slip of paper. 

“A lady called you up.” 

With nervous fingers he took it from him 
and read: “Come to dinner at seven forty- 
five. Vashti Jodrell.” 

From Desire, nothing! 
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DESIRE’S MOTHER 


HE address which Desire had given 
him was on Riverside Drive. Shortly 
after seven he left the Brevoort and climbed 
to the roof of a passing bus. The polished 
asphalt of Fifth Avenue gleamed like a 
waterway. Round and unwinking, like 
tethered moons, arc-lights shone in endless 
lines. As he passed by Madison Square, he 
had a glimpse of carnival; trolleys stream- 
ing like comets, and Broadway seething in 
a blaze of light. Then, as though velvet 
curtains had fallen, again the quiet. 

With the secret magic and passivity of 
night, the city had undergone a change. 
it had lost its haste. It went on tiptoe 
now. Tall buildings stood: silent as tombs, 
quarried from the granite of the dusk. 
Streets had become orientalized. A spirit 
of poetry was abroad. Over the turrets of 
this Babylon of a day the wings of Time 
brooded, shadowing its modern glare with 
the pomp of a somber and mysterious 
austerity. It had become a metropolis of 
dreamers, as fitting a stage as Florence for 
any tale that love might choose to tell. 

Vashti! It was a far-cry from this 
September night to the spare bedroom at 
Orchid Lodge, with the red, winking eye 
of the winter’s fire, the tapestry of Absalom 
swinging by his hair, and the little boy 
sitting up in bed, spellbound by the en- 
chantment of a woman’s voice. A far-cry 
to the marriage-box! He wondered how 
much of his passion for Desire was the out- 
come of that ghostly passion which had 
been roused in him as a child by her 
mother. It was like a fairy-story which, 
with pauses and diversions, had been 
telling itself throughout his life. Vashti 
had been the enchantress who, by lifting 
her voice, had created his hopes and his de 
spairs. Her voice had lured Desire from him 
in the darkened silence of the farmhouse. 
And now, with starry eyes, he was going to 
her that she might give him back Desire. 

The coolness and rustling of trees! To 
his left a river black and silent. To his 
right a rampart of houses, honeycombed 
with lights. Flitting on speedy errands, cars 
darted through the shadows with staring 
eyes. He caught glimpses of women and 
of men who sat beside them. Men and 
women always and everywhere together! 
Where were they going? What did they 
talk about? With them lovers’ ways were 
an old story, but with him— 
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(he conductor called from the top of the 
steps and pointed to an apartment-house 
While his name was being telephoned up, 


he took in his surroundings. All this was 
familiar to her. He compared it with Eden 
Row and was filled with hesitations. 
Everywhere his eye detected luxury. She 
might be wealthy. He had never thought 
of that; he had thought only of what he 
could give her. Their ways of life must be 
utterly divergent. What had he to offer? 
And he had come to America to marry 
her! 

He was told he was expected. The ele- 
vator shot up and halted; the boy directed 
him to a door in the passage. As he stood 
waiting, he heard the sound of a piano 
played softly. The moment he was ad 
mitted, the playing stopped. 

In a luxurious room illumined by a soli- 
tary shaded lamp, a woman was seated 
with her hands upon the keyboard. The 
window was open and a breeze rustled the 
curtains. The air was filled with a sum- 
mer fragrance; it drifted from a bowl of 
lilies-of-the-valley which had been placed on 
the piano beneath the lamp. 

The woman turned her head slightly; 
he could just begin to see her profile. Her 
voice reached him softly. 

“Don’t speak. I was remembering. It 
pains, and yet it’s good to remember 
sometimes, Teddy.” 

Her hands commenced to wander, pick- 
ing out chords, starting little airs, leaving 
them abruptly and starting them afresh. 

“T wonder what you look like, and I’m 
airaid to find out. [ve always thought of 
you as still a little chap, and I don’t want to 
undeceive myself. You used to be the 
fairy-tale I told my little girl. ‘Tell me 
more about Teddy,’ she used to say. And 
then I’d invent such wonderful stories. 
You were our dream-person. She wouldn’t 
let you know that for worlds; you mustn’t 
let her guess that you know. She’s like 
that, an odd girl: she feels far more than 
she'll ever express, goes out of her way to 
make people misunderstand, to make them 
think she’s cold and careless. It’s because 

can you guess? It’s because she’s afraid 
to love too much. Her mother let love 
have power over her and got hurt. 
Oh, well!” She shrugged her white shoul- 
ders. ‘No use regretting. Ah, this brings 
memories!” 

In a half-voice, like a lark beating up into 
the clouds, she commenced to hum to the 
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accompaniment; then took up the words. 
In the dim-lit room, with the blackness of 
night peering in at the window and the 
lilies breathing out their exotic fragrance, 
all the wistful past came trooping back. 
He forgot New York, forgot his anx- 
iety and loneliness. Pictures formed and 
melted under the spell of her singing 
He remembered his childish elation when 
she had carried him back to the tapes- 
tried bedroom, making him believe that 
she preferred him to Hal. He saw again 
the tenderness in her face as she had bent 
over him by the firelight, listening expect 
antly for Hal’s footsteps in the passage. 
He felt again the despair of his first disil 
lusion, when /is day alone with her had 
been spoiled, and she had driven home with 
him through the lamp-smirched London 
night, begging him to believe that she was 
good, that she was good whatever happened. 
After all these years the memory of that 
childish tragedy burned again intensely. 

Had love hurt her? A strange complaint 
to hear from Vashti! Hadn’t she rather 
hurt others? Her fatal sweetness must 
have proved cruel to many men. 

His mother, Mrs. Sheerug, every one, 
had doubted her. Even Hal doubted her 
now. Their quarrel must have been very 
bitter, for she did not even use his name. 
What had happened between them he 
could only guess; but because she was 
Desire’s mother, and still more at this 
moment because she was singing, he could 
not help but think that she was good. . 

She swung round with a rippling laugh 
which had tears in it. ‘Have you for 
given me, Teddy? A sentimental question! 
Of all the big sins I’ve done, that’s the one 
that I’ve most regretted. Ah, you'll not 
say that you have! Boys don’t forget things 
like that.” 

He was filled with an immense compas- 
sion for her. Beneath her forced gaiety he 
suspected heart-hunger. She looked a 
proud woman, with just that touch of dis- 
tinction and mystery that makes for allure- 
ment. Her smile was a mask, rather than 
a means of self-expression. She would 
impress a stranger as being courteously on 
the defensive, yet anxiously ready for the 
excitement of attack. “A woman of ex- 
perience!”? one would say. ‘A proficient 
man-tamer! She fears nothing.” 

Her face was made up; her lips were too 
scarlet. Teddy could see that even in the 
half-light. Her figure was finer than in 
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B , Close upon the window-glass pressed our eager faces, 
N / Hearts and torches all aflare, frame on frame of laces, 
o Wreathing roses all abloom, Cupids all awing, 
I { Valentines and valentines, swung along the string! 
WY Lights from out the window-pane glinted on the snow, 
ji / Once when we bought valentines — how long, how 
> ‘ . long ago! 





: \ Slow we tiptoed in the shop. scarlet-cheeked and shy, { - 
Half elate, half afraid, to be asked to buy. \ 
Sidling toward the prettiest on their swaying strings, -——~ 

Laughing at the ugliest. monstrous painted things. 

Stull the little thrill of fear—life was strange, you 
knew 

Wha: if some one sometime sent one of those to you? 
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Tense we watched the lagging mail, furtive hearts 
abeat, 

Surely it would never come down the endless street! 

Surely all the valentines would be gone before 

(Out of sight, into sight) it could reach our door, 

Surely all the envelops sealed with hearts of red 

(Were they there? Were they ours?) would be lost 
instead! 


Hearts and doves, wreaths and loves wonderful to see! 

Could he mean the shiny words. | can love but 
Thee?” 

Would he look across the desks when next morning 
came, 

He who sent —if he sent—all those hearts aflame? 

Would he know the straggling hand all in print and 
bent 

Up and down on the folds of the one you sent? 


We're too old to buy them now; all the loves and laces 
We can only watch above other little faces, 

Glowing at the prettiest, laughing at the plain, 

Still the eager faces crowd by the lighted pane. 

Once we too saw wonderlights glinting on the snow, 

Once we too bought valentines—too long, too long ago! 
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NCE, in a family whose prosperity 
Consisted solely of posterity, 


‘Twas hard to make ends meet financially, 


Je Sethian madera 


As I'll relate here circumstantially. 
They simply couldn't keep a nurse, you see, 


Though never was one needed worse, you see. 


Pa Pettigrew, though not illustrious, 
Was sober, honest, and industrious, 

And though he saved no cash for banking, dears, 
Each eventide he did the spanking, dears. 

His way was rhythmic and poetical; 


The punishment was theoretical. 
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And Mrs. Pettigrew worked 
busily. 
At her machine she treadled 
whizzily, 
Quite madly “letting out” 
and sewing things, 


Because her children kept outgrowing things 





i 
i She'd make clothes new by simply turning them. 
And chide a haughty child for spurning them 
With, “Don't find fault till you are earning them! 

ally, a Advice unrivaled for sagaciousness, 

4 Though possibly it failed in graciousness 

Bd 

: 
see ; As Patty Pettigrew's priority 

Was intermingled with sorority 

She had to care for juniors numerous, 
Which made her crisscross and unhumorous 

-ars, By putting on their hose and shoeing them, 


By doing up and then undoing them, 
Her fair young life was bein J shattered, dears. 
2 6 


And no one seemed to think it mattered, dears. 


Pa Patigrews unish ments 
was cade! , ws 
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She had no time to primp and prettify, So when twins came, she grew undutiful, 
Since she was always tending petty She wouldn't call them dear and beauti- 
fry; ful, 
No time to tie her r bbons girlishly, And to her parents. pained perplexity, 
Or do her lovely red locks curlishly. She scorned their bold and bald duplexity! 
In fact, my pets, to speak quite truth- She said that since there was a pair of 
fully, them, 
She had no time to caper youth- They needn t think that she'd take care of 


fully. them! 


Then to the winds she cast propriety 
And after it flung early piety, 
And yelled aloud and acted riot-y, 


Much to the neighborhood's anxiety! 


Some griefs are cured by just pooh-poohing things, 
But Kewpidee, out bird's-eye-viewing things, 


Now saw ‘twas time the Kewps were doing things. 
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Cook rushed with spirits of ammonia 
The Gardener brought a fine begonia, 
Because, you know, when life goes tearfully 


A potted plant affects one cheerfully. 


ings arent as Dad as they might ye." saic ag. 
Thing bad as th ght | iW 
“Instead of two there might be three!’ said Wag. 
“Triplets perhaps are a calamity. 


But twins should be received with amity. 


Now thus with kindly quips 
and Kewpishness 
The Band dispelled this 
damsel's droopishness; 
And she’s become so gay and 
fribblesome, 
he’s never querulous or 


quibblesome. 


And now AEA 


actually 


Patt 


grew )| 
~ el e 
wins | 
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LEMEN- “The great secret, Eliza, is not having bad 


} and Clementina 
T I N A manners or good manners or any other particular 


made new friends 


t t sort of manners, but having the same manner for 
wrote to 


me recently 





in gold. 

The crest fits in with the new fortunes of 
“lementina’s family. Five vears ago they 
lived in a modest stucco house in a pleasant 
suburb, and Clementina went to the pub- 
lic school and the Presbyterian church. 
She had a group of friends who lived 
other modest houses and who went to the 
same school and the same church, and she 
was really very happy without either a 
fortune or a family tree. 

Then her father made his money; and lo! 
in a moment everything was changed. 
Clementina was whisked away to a fash- 
ionable boarding-school, the stucco house 
was sold, a country place was bought and 


a butler down to a boy in buttons, 
Clementina’s mother began to move 
heaven and earth to get into society, 
Clementina’s father joined a golf- 
club and bought three motor-cars, 
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all other human souls; in short, behaving as if we 
were in heaven, where there are no third-class 


and forgot her old 
ones. When, last of 


over from a nice little girl into a snob. 

And because Clementina is a snob, and 
because she is placing the emphasis on 
things that are not worth while, it has 
seemed to me that I might use her to point 
my moral and adorn my tale. 

I shall not go into the question of the 
right of a good American to use a crest. 
To me, however, it seems somewhat in- 
congruous that we who have done with 
crowns and coronets should be so eager to 
proclaim ourselves of noble lineage. Why 
should we not be content to let the honor 
and glory of our houses rest on the achieve- 
ment of the men who in ’76 fought for an 
ideal of liberty and equality? 


a mansion in town: both were furnished The discovery of Clementina’s family 
in most expensive fashion, a staff tree was a labyrinthine task for the 
of servants was taken on, from genealogist. You see, it was neces- 


sary to go back of all the butchers 
and bakers and para Bos Pano 7m 
of the generations immediately pre- 
ceding Clementina’s father, and 

fora crest, it was a burning question 
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on her new paper. carriages and one soul is as good as another.” all, she finished off 
It is quite gorgeous with a year in © 
and imposing, and with the family crest Europe, she came back entirely made : 
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for many days whether Clementina 
vas entitled to one. However, there 
it is, safely stamped on quires and 
quires of stationery; so Clementina 
is serene! 

Now the quarrel that I have with 
Clementina is not that she sports a 
crest, but that the possession of it 
and of the things that it signifies 
have changed her, so that she is no 
longer a nice, good-natured girl, with 
a smile for every one. She smiles 
only on those to whom she consid- 
ers it expedient to be gracious. Her 
manner to the servants is haughty and 
overbearing. She refuses to be seen with 
girls whose clothes are not bought at the 
right shops. She objects to motor-cars 
that are not of expensive make. She does 
nothing spontaneously. Her whole life is 
artificial. 

Yet why should Clementina let money 
change her? Why should she strut like a 
little peacock? Why should she make 
everybody uncomfortable? Why, to sum it 
all up, should she waste these golden years 
in ignoble striving? 

She does these things because she has 
the wrong ideal, and she has it because her 
mother has it and her father, and thousands 
of other Americans have it who ought to 
know better, and who ought to study the 
meaning of that good word ‘ democracy,” 
which was understood more clearly in the 
early days of our national life than it is at 
present. 


Virginia Blair 











ry It is the people who have the wrong 


ideal who are trying to build up an 
aristocracy of wealth instead of an aris- 
tocracy of integrity. It is the people 
wich the wrong ideal who are ashamed 
of work and of working ancestors. It 
is the people who have the wrong 
ideal who are substituting glitter 
and show for the stately and simple 
standard of your grandfather and 
mine. It is the people who have the 
wrong ideal who insist upon “ putting 
on,’ and who are thus robbing friend- 
ship of its grace and hospitality of 
its fine meaning. 

I remember an instance in my own life 
of “putting on.” It was in the lean days 
of our family fortunes, and we were having 
some difficulty in making ends meet. Our 
home lacked nothing of refinement, but it 
lacked everything in the way of luxury. 
My mother’s ideals, in the main, upheld us, 
but now and then our vouth rebelled against 
her standard of “plain living and high 
thinking.”’ I wanted to do things like other 
girls. My mother preached that inde- 
pendence of spirit would bring bigger re- 
sults than servile imitation 

I have never forgotten the moment when 
I first grasped my mother’s point of view. 
Some rather grand folk had come to town 
and had taken a house in our neighbor- 
hood. Everybody else had entertained the 
young daughter, and when my turn came, 
it seemed best, considering our barren re- 
sources, to give a small afternoon party. 
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Mother took things into her own hands and swept us out into the big kitchen with its warmth and glow: 
Susan made us a cup of coffee each, our spirits rose as we thawed out, and we 
finished the afternoon with some romping games 
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Adventures 





The discovery of Clementina's family tree was a labyrinthine task for the genealogist 
sary to go back of all the butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers, and as for a crest. it was 
a burning question for many days whether Clementina was entitled to one 


It was in the dead of winter, and when 
we talked over the refreshments, my 
mother very sensibly suggested that we 
serve hot coffee and sandwiches and home- 
made cake. But I held out for ice-cream, 
which in those days was a rarer and more 
expensive treat than it is now. 

“Everybody has it,” I said, ‘and if we 
don’t, they will think we don’t know how to 
do things.” 

“Tt is not a question,” was my mother’s 
quiet response, “of what people think. It 
is a question rather of what we can afford, 
and of what is appropriate.” 

But my heart was set on the ice-cream, so 
she let me have my way. 

Now our house in old Baltimore was 
heated by a Latrobe stove, where the fire 
glowed red through little panes of mica, 
but which on very cold days was not ade- 
quate to the demands of the big and frigid 
drawing-room. 

It was chilly when our guests arrived, 
and it stayed chilly all the afternoon. 
We brought down shawls and scarfs and, 
wrapped to our chins, we essayed to be 
cheerful. At last we went into the dining- 
room, to be faced by sixteen pink 
mounds, miniature Alps of iciness! 
The little confectioner’s cakes—for 
I had scorned my mother’s sug- 








gestion of home-made ones—were 
bits of unsubstantial fluff. We ate 


and shivered, and, as a climax, the 
guest of honor had a chill! 


Then mother took things into * 


her own hands and swept us out 
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in Girlhood 


into the big 
kitchen with its 
warmth and 
glow, Susan 
made us a cup 
of coffee each, 
our blue noses 
were brought 
back to normal, 
our spirits rose 
as we thawed 
out, and we fin- 
ished the after- 
noon with some 
romping games. 

A week later a 
return invitation 
came from our 
fashionable 
friends. I had 
visions of a mag- 
nificence which would put my own poor 
little party to shame. But I found no 
atmosphere of frigidity or of formality. 
The room which we entered was warmed 
by an open fire, and when the refreshments 
came in, there was a big pot of tea and a 
mammoth pile of hot buttered muffins. 
And the girl whom I had envied and had 
looked upon as a young woman of elegant 
leisure had made the muffins! 

Now Clementina would not dare to make 
muffins. She would not willingly admit 
that she had ever worked; she wishes to be 
looked upon as a lily of the field, with serv- 
ants to the right of her and to the left of 
her to do her bidding. And, speaking of 
servants, I must tell you what Clementina 
had to say about them recently when I was 
a guest at one of her intimate boudoir tea- 
parties. 

I wish 


It was neces- 


you could see Clementina’s 
boudoir. Its walls are ‘paneled in white 
with a fine edge of black. Its furniture is 
upholstered in satin stripes of bright green 
and white, and everywhere there are 
bunches of deep-red roses in baskets. In 
the midst of all this sits Clementina, in a 
classic little frock of white with 
its waist belted with a line of 
black. There is a black cat in 
the window and a red parrot on a 


\ : 
7 perch, and anything more utterly 
N up to the moment than Clemen- 


tina and her cat and parrot and 
her room it would be impossible 
to imagine. 

Clementina was holding forth, 
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as I have said, on the 
subject of servants. 
‘My dears,” she in- 
formed us, ‘‘Mrs. 
Smedley-Jones says 
‘please’ to her butler. 
! heard her—really. 
‘Jenkins,’ she said, 
‘will you please serve 
tea in the garden?’ 
And Lady Strange- 
ways was there and 
heard her, too. J 
can fancy what she 
thought of it—”’ 

Of course there was 
a laugh at the ex- 
pense of poor, gentle 
Mrs. Smedley-Jones, 
but I am sure that 
some of us decided that it was better to 
say “please” to a butler than to treat 
him as Clementina does hers. She snaps 
him up and freezes him out, and he is 
really a sedate and sensible old English- 
man, who knows the difference between 
the quiet dignity of the mistresses with 
whom he was trained, and who did not, 
perhaps, say ‘“‘please,”’ but who made their 
requests with the voice and manner of 
those who are too well-bred to show inso- 
lence to a servant. 

Few of us have butlers, but most of us 
live in houses where there are maids, and 
for my part I like to request service rather 
than order it. I do this because | feel 
that we Americans, more than any other 
people, should make of labor something 
which lifts up rather than degrades. In 
the North, two generations ago, many of 
the houseworkers were of good blood and 
breeding, daughters of neighbors, who sat 
at the table of their employers. We have 
grown away from that, yet we need not 
laugh at it. For in simple times people 
are drawn together by the day’s work: 
they are not separated by the idleness of 
one and the industry of the other. Today 
my servant can not sit at my table, 


because she is not the daughter of 
my neighbor, but I have no right to 


forget that she is a woman, and 
that politeness is her due. 

I was always taught to say, 
“Please, Mammy,” to my old nurse, 
and her dignity deserved it. I say 
“please” to our black Susan, who 
has grown gray in loving devotion 


Virginia Blair 
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" iw I wish you could see Clementina's boudoir. 
At Be Its walls are paneled in white with a fine 
Ps) - edge of black. There is a black cat in the 
window and a red parrot on a perch, and in 
ae. the midst of all this sits Clementina 
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¢ to our welfare and who is en- 

@ titled to our respect. It is not 
well for us to draw the line too sharply 
between those who serve and who are 
served, nor to copy the fashions of nations 
not pledged as we are to democracy. 

Yet, lest you blame Clementina too 
much, and laugh at her because her poor 
little head has been turned, I would have 
you look to yourself and to your own ideals. 
You may not be new-rich or consciously a 
climber. But aren't you just a bit priggish? 
Do you judge people for what they are, or 
for what they have? Do vou in school and 
in society, yes, even in church, draw a line 
between the sheep and the goats? 

Miriam made a sober little confession 
to me the other day. ‘‘I’ve had a lesson,” 
she said, “about sticking my nose in the 
air. You know, I've always done it, 
Virginia. I've liked to feel that I had 
the nicest friends, and the nicest house, 
and the best pew—and I never realized 
where I was drifting until the other day. 
Dear Miss Alicia showed me.” 

Miss Alicia is Miriam’s Sunday- 
school teacher. She is rich and 
belongs to an aristocratic old fam- 
ily, yet she is absolutely sweet and 
unspoiled. In spite of her efforts, 
however, the six girls in her class 
have grown deplorably self-satisfied, 
so that they have lost all the lovely 
meaning of the things Miss Alicia 
has tried to teach them. The 




























Adventures in Girlhood 








Miss Alicia brought to the class a young girl who 
worked in a department-store: a refined, well- 
educated girl. with a battle before her of wage 
We didn’t want her, though 
and I'm afraid we showed it 


earning and effort. 


climax came recently when Miss 
Alicia brought to the class a 
young girl who worked in a de 


partment-store: a refined, well 
educated girl, with a battle 


before her of wage-earning and_ effort 

‘Well, we were furious,’’ Miriam stated, 
‘because Miss Alicia asked her. We 
didn’t want her, and I am afraid we showed 
it. The next Sunday the girl didn’t come. 
and then Miss Alicia told us what she 
thought of us. The visitor had come from 
a little country town, and her father was 
dead, and her stepmother didn’t want her. 
And Miss Alicia said, ‘Suppose one of you 
girls should be forced out into the world 
like that, and you should want friends and 
should come to the church t» find them, 
what then?’ 

“*But couldn’t 
we asked. 

“Why should she?’ 

“Well, we don’t want her.’ 

“Oh, it sounded awful after we had said 
it, Virginia, and Miss Alicia just blazed. 
She said that she was ashamed of us, and 
if we didn’t want the new girl in our class, 
we could find another teacher, and she 
would begin a new class with the new girl. 


} 


she be put in another 


( lass? 4 


I felt like a worm and I knew that all 
the other girls did, and we begged her to 
give us another chance. But the worst 
of it is that the new girl won’ 


come back.”’ 

It is an awkward thing, as Brown- 
ing says, “to play with souls,” and 
here was a lonely child, standing 
on the threshold of the sacred edi 
fice, looking for—friends—only to be 
shut out. Surely our little Miriam 
has had her lesson. But I wonder 
if at the door of your church there 
stands some other girl—looking in? 

It is a great mistake to judge 








people by their golden 
crests, or their golf 
sticks, or their maids, 


or their motor-cars, or even by 
their luggage. I am_ perfectly 
sure that Clementina would not 
know a princess if she arrived 
without the proper trunks and 
bags, and I can’t tell you how much Clem 
entina wil! miss as she goes through life, 
for they are a brave company, these folk 
who haven’t any luggage to weigh them 
down. It is they who can adventure. It 
is they who with knapsacks slung across 
their shoulders can travel the common 
road and call every man “brother.” 

I have a feeling that underneath all of her 
fashionable veneer Clementina is just a 
wistful little girl, asking more of life than 
it is giving her; that she really enjoys all 
the things she enjoyed when she lived in 
the stucco house and went to the public 
school and to the Presbyterian church. If 
she dared to adventure with the rest of 
us, she would, I am sure, be a pleasant com 
rade, and she would be glad to tramp in the 
dawn and the twilight, and to sleep be- 
neath the stars. 

But because, forsooth, her father has 
made a lot of money, poor Clementina has 
elected to go through life on cushioned tires, 
and to sleep under down quilts—and to 
grow fat of body and lazy of mind. Unless 

and here is the hope for little Clemen- 
ina—unless, as the years go on, she learns 
the true meaning of democracy, the 
lesson of the open road. Rich and 
poor may travel it, old and young, 
A but if one wishes to receive the 
love and support and respect of the 
others, there must be no assump- 
tion of superiority. This is the ideal 
set for us by our grandfathers. 
This is what they meant by liberty 
and equality—not that all men should 
be alike, but that all should have 
the freedom of the Great Highway. 
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The Seed of the Righteous 


‘ Yet have I not seen the righteous 
orsaken, nor his seed begging bread’ 


. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Author of Mothers and Fathers” 


“Pleasures and Palaces”: etc. 
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Illustrated hy 
Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, 7 
Synopsis: ‘‘ Chloe, it’s a byword, a joke, the Gage way! Oh, I see your mother's fineness, but, for all that, she is the 
grandest old grafter—'’ The words were spoken by Alex, Chloe’ > almost brutal in their directness, 





they were 


all too true. But Mrs. Gage and her children did not look up« acceptance of both voluntary ard 
solicited gifts as “‘graft."” They justified it because 


1e father, Sereno Gage, hi id given his whole life to lightening the bur- 



















dens of little children, and they argued that, because of his life of devoted self-sacrifice, the world owed him—and t! _ - 
a debt it couid never pay, even though recognition of his great services had come shortly after the great reformer’s death 
in the erection of a m« mument to his memory near his hom« and had co 1 ever since in a multitude of su sbstantia} 
benefactions to his famil ly, including an excellen 100ling whic h the 1 children had at others’ expense. But 










this **Gage way,” and as the story proceeds ni vidences of it cx antly appear. 

Mrs. Gage is the moving, militant spirit in aw hole series of good works, but her greatest care, though she is blind to the 

fact. is to see that her own children fare wel Ralston a selfish prig and father of motherless little Billy, is, through his 

mother’ S$ gor rd offices, given a room in the ho use of a wealthy Mrs. Cartaret to use as a studio for his work on a dramatic 
‘mz M terpiece’’ he is writing. Between the young man and his affluent benefactress, a widow, a curiously ge ym ne friend ship 
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develops, and in a short time she promises to furn . him the money to put the play on ** We -s its it.” Sabra, tiring of 
the remunerative, but hardly spectacular, work in her step-uncle’s real-estate office, gain (al so by her mother’s hel p) the 
backing of a rich Mr. Lindsley, which enables her to devote entire energies to the eug ‘*cause."’ But Chloe is differ- 
ent ( >, the youngest child, house-manager, and min ange! to little Bi She passionately adores the father 
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she has ver seen and vaguely senses that the others of her fa y have either unconsciously or d nec 7 
ideals to become but the mask for their own self- seeking. With each new outcropping of ‘‘the fami! 
stronger desire to cry out in protest, but because she is *‘ just little Chloe at home” she restrains hers 

















Alex, between whom and Chloe a delightful romance de ve lops. But Alex sees the glaringness of the family fault and never 

fails, in his blunt but well-intentioned way, to tell Chloe of her people’s shortcomings and thus virtually confirms her 
I I gS 

wn misgivings. These criticisms, however, arouse Chloe’s very great and very be auti ful family loyalty and some little 






ment toward Alex. And when he goes so far as to call her mother a ‘ ‘graft ex,” ¢ “hloe’ s righteous anger bursts into 
flam e and, casting all her girlish dreams aside, with intense indignation she tells Alex that she never wants to see 
him again and flees wildly from the too outspoken young man and his tardy and futile recriminations. 

Weeks pass. Chloe's preparations for a yachting-trip help her to forget her heart-break, but even this pleasure is 
denied her when Sabra comes home one day and announces that she has been ‘‘chosen"’ by her society to go West to lecture. 
This angers Chloe, who accuses her sister of contriving the election herself and ‘‘just ac ting sorry”’ because it will spoil 
the yachting-trip. Mrs. Gage wants to leave little Billy at a neighbor’ $ so the at Chloe may have her outing, but the girl 
will not hear of it. Instead she accepts an unsolicited invitation from Mrs. Cartaret to take Billy down on Long Island for 
afew days. While she is there, Donald Cartaret arrives from Paris to protest against his mother’s backing Ralston’s play. 
Chioe conceives an immediate dislike for him and hastily returns hon ne. Some evenings later, Alex rushes in with a news- 
paper telling of the proposed removal of the Gage statue and gives Mrs. Gage the names of the officials she should see in 























order to prevent it. This the old lady determines t » do, for, be sides her se ntimental interest, she has just collected a fund 
focus nantsevoten telsadie te sepanries Ms the monumer lich has been neglected. 
XS. GAGE set out on her cam- She had always been too busy to pause 


paign early the next morning, by the statue, and she still passed it ob- 

but she, who had led so many _liviously, too intent on the fact to care 

forlorn hopes to victory, was about the actual presence. It was the 
beaten before she started. Something was family fort that was threatened, the power 
gone out of her fighting-power. The old, that had kept the city from swallowing 
patient diligence was there: she waited them whole. She was fighting for the fu- 
hours in outer offices, interviewed every ture of her children as much as for the honor 
city official who could be caught, sent out a_ of the dead. Ralston and Sabra perhaps 
stream of letters to the press and to influen- felt that their own luster would be sufficient 
tial friends, but the swing of her enthusiasm to carry them on, for they soon forgot to 
had fallen. She plodded forth, a broken ask for news of the day’s efforts, but to 
old soldier, faithful to the last, seeing only Chloe it was a clear and simple grief, like 
that she must fight, not that she must win. the fear of loss by death. The statue was 
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her father to her. The shadowy comrade 
ship that had so lovingly helped her to 
grow up had its beginning and end in the 
image that had made him real. It seemed 
shocking that Ralston’s play should go on, 
that they should prepare for anything so 
festive as a first night while this sorrow 
hung over the family. 

Mrs. Gage slept little at any time, but 
now she stayed up till all hours, and there 
came a night when Chloe, waking at inter- 
vals, saw her light burning nearly into the 
dawn. In the morning she set out as usual, 
but in a few minutes she slowly came back. 
Chloe ran down to the door, an alarmed 
question on her lips, but Mrs. Gage was 
not ill. 

“‘No, dear, no. Iam all right,”’ she said 
and sat down in bonnet and gloves as 
though thinking out some new and ab 
sorbing problem. 

Chloe waited to be told. In spite of a 
clenched will, the sight and sound of Alex 
(so full of kindness!) had worked on her 
righteous anger. It was no longer a hard, 
sure weapon to strike with; and a longing 
that she hotly denied was laying shadows on 
her uptilted face. 

Mrs. Gage presently smiled and leaned 
back, drawing off her gloves. ‘IT think 
perhaps I have done all I can, Toto,” she 
said cheerfully. ‘I could see them all over 
again, but I can’t put the case any more 
strongly than I have. And I have been 
thinking She paused so long that Chloe 
murmured a question. ‘‘Why, I have been 
thinking that perhaps both your father and 
I have done our work. You are all pretty 
well launched now; you can go on without 
us. Why, Toto darling, it is nothing to look 
so frightened about,” she added, as, with 
detached kindliness, she patted the hand 
that had clutched her. “I only mean that 
perhaps I can stay home now, and play 
with Billy, and look on while you go for 
ward. Itis time, dear, and Iam tired. [’m 
pretty tired. I would save your father if I 
could, but if I can’t—well, maybe it doesn’t 
matter as much as I thought. We’ve both 
done our best. Another thing,’ she went 
on, as Chloe did not speak, “you have given 
yourself very faithfully to our little boy, 
but it is time that you had a chance to 
develop your own life, as Sabra and Ral- 
ston have. Rawly will have money now to 
help you, if you need it. I mean to set you 
free. Looking after my grandchild will be 
better work for me than racing about the 





city. I am going to resign from everything 
The Diet Kitchen is on its feet, and the 
Babies’ Outings are nearly over for this 
year. We'll have a last one in September i! 
the weather holds good. And the other 
committees—they will protest, but I think 
I’m done.’’ She rose, smiling. ‘‘I have al 
ways thought I wanted to die in harness, 
but, since I haven’t, home feels rather good 
I am going to write my resignations now.’ 

“Why not wait a day or two?” Chloe 
urged. ‘*‘Thesummer has beenhard. Don’t 
you know how vigorous you always feel in 
the autumn?” 

Mrs. Gage had a tranquil certainty that 
was beyond the reach of argument. ‘Oh, 
well, I shall have plenty to do,” she said 
“Come back and mail these, dear, when 
you feel like it.” 

She seemed so well and serene that 
Chloe’s moment of fright passed. After all, 
it was the sensible and right thing to do at 
her mother’s age. And there was a thrill 
in having her own life taken so seriously 
She had always drawn a little—chiefly 
pretty ladies, and gallant men who looked 
very much like the ladies with mustaches 
added—she might go to the Art League and 
see If she could become an illustrator. She 
returned with a new cheerfulness to mail the 
letters. 

Billy, of course, went with her to the 
‘orner, and, though the street was crowded 
at this time, he insisted on crossing to his 
grandfather for a morning greeting. How 
he was to be told and comforted if Sereno 
Gage had to go was a problem that Chloe 
would not face till she had to. 

‘Little children forget,” she silently told 
her father. ‘‘ But he will never forget what 
you were. I can do that for you.” 

“And Granny’s going to buy you a gol’ 
fence and a umbrella and a li’l po-ny,” 
Billy was improvising at the top of his 
lungs. 

“Oh, Billy!”’ Chloe exclaimed in a tone 
of such acute dismay that he asked anx- 
iously, 

‘Did you bump your head, Toto?”’ 

“No, dear, I only remembered some- 
thing.’’ She hurried him home, bursting 
in on her mother, who was sitting down to 
the morning paper. 

“Mother! The fund!” she cried. Mrs. 
Gage was undisturbed. 

‘“‘T have been thinking of that,” she said. 

“Have you got all the names? And 
the amount each gave?”’ Chloe persisted. 
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‘For, otherwise, returning it is going to be 
an awful task.” She spoke confidently, 
hut she was miserably afraid of the answer 
Mrs. Gage looked patient. 

“Why, I think we can do something 
better than return Chloe. Something 
that will do what it was meant to do—pay 
honor to your father’s memory.” 

“But they gave it for just that one 
thing!” 

It was evident that Mrs. Gage’s problem 
was not the fund, but her youngest daugh- 
ter. ‘Try to put vourself in their place, 
dear. If you had given for a good object, 
shouldn’t you be glad to have it used in 
some equivalent way?” 

Chloe tried to figure it out, but could 
only wince. “I simply know that we ought 
to send it back,” she said wretchedly. 
“Or else ask them all 

‘That wouldn’t be impossible,’ her 
mother indulged her, turning a sheet of the 
paper and shaking it out. ‘But shan’t 
we leave that bridge till we come to it? 
I haven’t given up hope of saving the 
statue.” 

Chloe welcomed the reprieve. ‘‘That’s 
true! We haven’t lost yet, have we? You 
slept so little last night,”’ she added, apolo- 
getic that she had seemed to criticize. 
“Tf you want a nap, I will keep Billy out 
of the way.” 

Mrs. Gage never knew that one had 
offended. She let Chloe cover her with the 
unfailing, affectionate response. Chloe 
slipped out, but as she closed the door her 
her name was sharply called. Mrs. Gage 
was on her feet, staring at the paper. 
“Where’s Sabra? Find Sabra,” she com- 
manded, adding, as Chloe did not move, 
“Mr. Harper Lindsley died last night!” 

Sabra, summoned from up-stairs, took the 
news much more calmly. “I have been to 
see him and reported progress right along, 
Mother,” sne explained. ‘He has been 
intensely interested in the work. ‘I don’t 
know what I’d do for refreshment without 
your visits, Sabra,’ he said to me, just the 
last time. He won’t leave the work unpro- 
vided for, you may be sure of that.” 

She had to say it more than once before 
Mrs. Gage was reassured. ‘‘Someway, 
with the statue going, I feel as if anything 
might happen,” the older woman said, in 
apology for her faint-heartedness. ‘It is 
probably as you say. And, if it isn’t, Rawly 
will have money from the play. And there 
is the fund. I don’t think we could use it 
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better than in furthering your work, 
Sabra.” 

“That’s so—the fund,” Sabra looked 
thoughtfully interested. “If it isn’t needed, 
we might take it to furnish the society’s 
new quarters. That would be a wonderful 
help. We could put up a tablet or some- 
thing to link my father’s memory with it. 
Just how much—’”’ 

Chloe had turned to slip out of the room, 
to run away from the whole dreadful 
business, but at the door something deep 
within her seemed to strike like a great 
clock that said “Now!” She came back, 
a flame wavering in her cheeks. They made 
it harder by not noticing in their absorption 
that she was there. They were so tall, so 
sure! ‘‘But so wrong!” she cried to her 
faltering courage. 

“Tf we had leather in the library 
Sabra was saying. 

Chloe broke in. ‘Sabra, you can’t take 
that money. It was given for the statue. 
The people who gave it may not even 
believe in eugenics. Her voice would 
tremble, but she was standing very straight, 
as tall as possible. 

Sabra looked as surprised as though 
Billy had interfered, but she answered 
reasonably, ‘“‘How could any one who 
believed in our father’s work not believe 
in work that is for the welfare of the child?” 

“They may not believe that furniture 
for the society is the way to get that.” 
Chloe was steadier. After all, it was not 
so hard when one was in hot earnest! “I 
know Uncle Harry would never have given 
for furniture, and I got one of the biggest 
checks from him. If you asked them, some 
might be embarrassed about refusing. I 
think every cent ought to go back.” 

Sabra’s good temper was wonderful. 
“T see your point, Chloe. I think I agree 
with you about Uncle Harry’s contribution 
—though I am not sure. If I talked with 
him— However, we can leave it all for the 
present. If the statue has to go, I will 
make my side clearer to you, little sister.” 
She rose with the finality that dismissed 
meetings, and Chloe could only go. 

“But I did make a stand, Father,”’ she 
murmured, her hot cheek against an invisi- 
ble sleeve. ‘And if Sabra takes that fund, 
it will be over my dead body.” Her wrath 
boiled up again. ‘I don’t care, it zs graft! 
I'll never forgive Alex, but he was right. 
Give money to Sereno Gage, and then have 
it furnish those silly old eugenics rooms!” 
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Her own phrase for a moment 
shocked her, but presently she 
affirmed it. “It is a silly old 
society. I don’t believe there 
will be one better baby born, 
for all their speeches and poems 
and cake! No baby within 
a thousand miles of Billy!” 


Mr. Harper Lindsley’s 
will, published a few 
days later, contained no 
mention of Sabra. Mrs. 
Gage was distressed at 
the news; her old fight- 
ing courage seemed to be 
waning. Sabra, however 
was calm and resourceful. 
‘I dare sav it will turn 
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out best for me this way,” she declared. 
“Everything that happens to me turns out 
for the best. It is only two days now to 
Ralston’s play, and that may change the 
whole family status. I shall not make any 
move till after the first night. I don’t even 



























































Old friends and admirers of Sereno Gage 
* paused at the box to say a friendly word, and 

Mrs. Gage grew happy and animated under the 
stimulus. In spite of herself. Chloe watched for Alex 













want to think of it. We must all be 
full of encouraging and strengthening 
thought for Ralston.” 

Mrs. Gage tried not to sigh. “If 
it will only succeed!” she murmured, 

a hand at her forehead. 

The same cry was in Chloe’s heart night 
and day. ‘If it will only succeed!” She 
was not concerned now for the family 
fortunes; she wanted to look Donald 
Cartaret in the eyes and see him acknowl- 
edge that his cruel estimate of them was false. 
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‘We may graft, but we don’t know it 
we aren’t leeches!” she told him with a 
quivering attempt at lightness as she made 
ready for the theater on the great night. 

The weather was still sultry, for though 
the first Monday in September was too 
early for the sort of audience Ralston 
wanted, some difficulty about theater dates 
had obliged him to take that. The play 
bad been given a hasty trial out of town, 
and Ralston had come back strained, pre- 
occupied, too nervous to be asked questions. 

“Well enough—as well as you could 
expect with that class of audience,’”’ was 
all ke would say. They had scarcely seen 
him since, and he would not share their 
box, preferring to lurk somewhere in the 
upper galleries. Chloe, as she took her 
seat, caught a glimpse of his white face high 
up above them, and the appalling serious- 
ness of the occasion fell sickishly on a brave 
attempt at good spirits. She had looked 
forward to the first night as a festivity, a 
glorified party, brilliant with applause, 
but the chill depression that settled down 
on her made it seem more like an operation. 

The play had. been widely advertised, 
and the house was full. In a seat well to 
the front she saw Mrs. Cartaret, and tried 
to smile at her, but the lovely lady, very 
pale and still in her rich clothes, would not 
lift her eyes. Presently Donald Cartaret 
came in, but did not join her, apparently 
preferring to stand at the back. Old 
friends and admirers of Sereno Gage 
paused at the box to say a friendly word, 
and Mrs. Gage grew happy and animated 
under the stimulus. In spite of herself, 
Chloe watched for Alex, but though she 
soon discovered Uncle Harry and _ his 
family, Alex was not with them. 

“Afraid he’d have to admit he was in the 
wrong,” Chloe muttered, to keep up her 
spirit. Then, when the lights darkened, 
a craven and illogical longing for him swept 
drowningly over her. “If he’d just help me 
through—then I’d hate him as much as 
ever,” she stammered to her shaken self 
as three ominous bronze notes announced 
the rising of the curtain. 

Two Chloes were present that bewilder- 
ing evening. ‘One ~heard’ good applause, 
but the other said, “They always clap on 
first nights.” One saw intent listening, the 


other cried that they were bored. One 
heard on the stage fluent and emotional 
speeches, the other was tortured by falter- 
ing, fumbled lines, and shrieked at ev ery 
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significant pause: “Go on! go on! Oh, 
don’t drag so!” One said, “It is going 
well!” but the other cast over every scene 
the cold blight of failure. 

“That is morbid,’ Chloe scolded her 
darker self. ‘‘ Mother and Sabra don’t feel 
it—see how calm and pleased they are. 
People aren’t meant to laugh—it isn’t a 
comedy. They were all quiet and inter- 
ested, and there were two curtain-calls. 
It’s a success! Rawly has succeeded!” 
The only response was a stifled groan. She 
felt pilloried up there in the box, a mark 
for pitying or scornful glances. If only 
the miserable failure would end and let 
them crawl home! 

Friends stopped them on the way out, 
shaking their hands and making vague, 
kind remarks. Chloe strained to get away 
from them, but her mother would stop and 
talk. The trip home in the bright, crowded 
car prolonged the general dreadfulness; 
physical distortion and drunkenness and 
coarse joy were there, pressing close upon 
shrinking nerves. It seemed very long 
before they escaped into the quiet darkness 
of their own street. 

“Well, they certainly listened well,” 
said Mrs. Gage, taking out her latch-key. 
Her voice was rich with content. ‘It 
wasn’t an ovation, but it was a good per- 
formance, and a good, solid success. Don’t 
you think so, girls?” 

Sabra answered without enthusiasm, yet 
with a reasonable assurance. “Yes, I 
think it ought to go very well—fora first 
play. Parts of it, of course, are better than 
others, but the house seemed. to like 
Yes, I feel very well satisfied.” 

Chloe’s secret thought nearly leaped out: 
‘Are you lying? Or do you really fool your- 
self?’”” She was so silent that her mother, 
at her door, laid a fond hand on her shoulder. 

“Tired out, little girl?” she asked. 
“Didn’t you think it went well?” 

Chloe managed to smile. “I was so 
frightened I didn’t know what to think,” 
she confessed. “We shall know better 
when we see the morning papers.” 

“Oh, they will give good notices to your 
father’s son,’’ was the confident answer, as 
Mrs. Gage kissed her good night. 

Chloe went to bed, but could not sleep. 
There were Mrs. Cartaret to be faced and 
Donald with his good manners and his 
uncivil eyes and poor Ralston with all his 
hopes in the dust. Then she fell to wonder- 
ing how he saw it; if that meager response 
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had meant to him success. The question 
grew so acute that she opened her door to 
watch for him. A light had been left in 
the hall, and it would show her his face. 

“And perhaps all the time I am wrong; 
perhaps that is what a success feels like 
when you are frightened,” she argued over 
and over, but in vain. 

Hours went by. A clock had struck two 
before Chloe heard a step below. She 
raised herself on one elbow, leaning toward 
the door. The step was mounting heavily, 
but that might be only weariness. Then 
she saw the narrow, sensitive face, lifted 
blindly, and so white and drawn that a note 
of compassion broke from her. 

“Rawly!”’ 

He turned, looking in at her from the 
doorway, but he did not speak. She tried 
not to show all her understanding. ‘‘ Where 
have you been all this time?” she asked. 

Ralston never pretended. “I don't 
know—walking, perhaps. I think I sat on 
a bench,” he answered obliviously. “It 
failed—you saw that.”’ 

She tried to save something for him, to 
speak well of what was good, but in the 
face of that white misery it was useless. 
“Yes,” she said, “but it was only your 
first play, Ralston. One has to fail a few 
times, doesn’t one?” 

He had no ears for comfort. ‘And I saw 
why,” he went on. ‘Tonight I’ve seen the 
whole truth. It failed because it was not 
good. The scenes read well, but they 
didn’t act. The thing itself was unreal, 
too. That isn’t life—and so it isn’t true 
drama. I’m no good, Chloe. I haven't 
real talent. I have brains and intelligence 
and plenty of emotional understanding 
Good God, toomuch! But Iam a thousand 
miles from being a playwright. I shall 
never try again.”’ He spoke quietly, dully, 
even. 

Chloe tried to answer in the same key. 
“Shouldn’t you wait a few days before you 
make such a big decision?”’ 

“What is there to wait for? I shall 
never see more clearly than I see right now. 
It isn’t as if I were willing to be a fifth- 
rate hack, patching things together to 
please the public. The public!” His 
voice rose. “Do you know what I heard 
one member of the public say as the first 
curtain fell? ‘Only two laughs so far.’ 
Ana the woman with him said, ‘Yes, and 
she s worn the same dress right through.’”’ 
Then he dropped back to apathy. “Well, 


even that was my fault, of course. If my 
drama had beenas tense as it felt to me, 
even those sublime asses would have for- 
gotten to count the laughs and the gowns. 
I’m not blaming any one but myself for 
tonight’s failure. I feel like a man who has 
been struck by lightning, and got new 
vision.”’ 

“Tt’s hard, Rawly!” Chloe longed to 
mother him as she mothered Billy in his 
troubles. “‘ But if you give up, right off, like 
that, what have you left—what will you 
go on to?” 

He shrank physically, and she saw again 
in his face the look of harassed awakening 
that she had called out once before, pic- 
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the doorway, but he did not speak. 
she asked. Ralston never pretended. “I don't know—walking, perhaps. 
answered 





turing a future without prosperity. His 

hands rose and fell in exasperated protest. 
“Go on to? Good God, how do I know? 

Shabbiness and scrimping and grinding 


‘what can the failure go on to, if he has the 


misfortune to live?” He 
haggard eyes on his future. 
him muttering, ‘‘What is there? 
left?’’ as he closed his door. 

“If love could only help him 
love him now,” she thought sadly. 

A fear of where despair might lead Ralston 
allowed Chloe no sleep. In the early morn- 
ing she heard him go out, and guessed it 
was for the papers, but dread of seeing 
them kept her quiet. The others were still 


turned away, 
Chloe heard 
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asleep when the telephone rang, and Rals- 
ston answered it. 

“Yes, I'll come,” she heard him say, and 
knew by his tone that Mrs. Cartaret was 
holding out her lovely sympathy. In her 
relief from immediate anxiety Chloe fell 
asleep, and did not awaken until a quick 
step ran up the stairs, several hours later. 
It must be Ralston’s; but its lightness 1nd 
the brisk closing of his door made her 
hurry her dressing, eager to know what 
had wrought the change. Perhaps the play 
really wasn’t a failure after all! 

She opened her door as Ralston flung 
back his, and for a moment he flashed on 
her like brilliant stranger. Never 
before had she 
seen so vividly 
his upstanding 
bodily grace, his 
boyish beauty, 
all aflame with 
excitement. His 
eyes looked 
straight through 
her, and it 
seemed to Chloe 
that they ex- 
pressed aston- 
ishment, an 
amazement that 
had wiped out 
the physical 
world about 
him. He did 
not speak to 
her, and he had 
run down the 
stairs before she 
realized that he 
carried a_ hag. 
The slam of a 
motor-car door 
suggested Mrs. 
Cartaret and 
the Sound, and 
Chloe hurried 
down to the 
papers to. get 
the rest of the 
explanation. 

Sabra was not 
at home, and 
Mrs. Gage had 
probably taken 
Billy out, for the 
house was 
empty. The 
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papers lay wildly about the sitting-room, 
and Chloe gathered them together with 
a pulsing hope. Presently the first was 
thrown down with a sound of _ protest, 
for the critic had indulged in a witty 
malice harder to bear than any denun- 
ciation uttered in soberness and_ truth. 
His notice had the small, stinging cruelty 
of pebbles flipped in the face by an unseen 
hand. The next criticism was brief and 
bored. One or two admitted that the play 
contained an idea, but, sober or humorous, 
patient or wrathful, the condemnation was 
unanimous. No play could survive such 
a blast. Chloe, hot with anger and shame, 
bundled them together, and had started 
up to put them forever out of sight when 
the door-bell made her drop them. It 
rang sharply twice, like bad news. Donald 
Cartaret had his hand lifted for a third 
ring as she threw back the door. His 
sleek head was ceremoniously uncovered, 
but his hard eyes mocked and _ insulted. 
Chloe did not return his greeting or 
him in; she only stared her dismay 
childish openness. 

“Ts your brother at home?” 


ask 


with 


he asked. 


She shook her head, so obviously incapable 


of speech that a note of impatience escaped 
him. ‘Miss Gage, I assure you that I 
carry no weapons. But I am most anxious 
to see your brother. If you can tell me when 
he will be in—’’ He was short of breath, 
as though he had been hurrying, and some 
suppressed feeling shook him visibly, 
making him suddenly less formidable. 

Chloe found her voice. “I can’t tell you. 
I don't know.” 

“Could you possibly let me wait?” 

He would have come in, but she made 
no move to admit him. At his stare of sur- 
prise, the truth broke from her. “I wish 

you wouldn’t see him today!”’ He would 
have spoken, but she ane on. “I know 
just how you feel—I do see your side, 
truly. But he has ot so frightfully upset 
and disappointed. If you could just wait till 
tomorrow?” Her eyes, so like a little girl’s 
still, were faltering betw een her old timidity 
and her new courage. “It won’t make any 
difference, you know. We can't -help it! 

He looked at her with arrested attention. 
‘**You—know how I feel?” he repeated. 

‘Yes, of course.”” A shamed flush tried 
to drown her out, but she would not be 
submerged. “About all the money gone. 
But it was your mother’s own idea, to back 
us. She wanted to. And we all believed in 
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the play. Letting her do it was a fright- 
ful mistake, but, honestly, it wasn’t— 
crooked. I saw how you felt, that day at the 
Sound,” she added as he still said nothing. 

He looked away, down the quiet street 
and then at his boots. ‘My mother is 
welcome to take a flyer drama if she 
pleases,’ the hard young voice seemed to 
be feeling its way. ‘I may not consider 
it wise, but I should not attempt to inter- 
fere in her—strictly financial affairs.”’ 

In her relief, Chloe could have put glad 
arms about Mr. Donald Cartaret’s un- 
yielding neck. ‘* Then it wasn’t the money? 
You're not bitter about that?” she cried. 

His gaze tried to pierce to her very soul. 

‘Are you really as innocent as you seem?” 
The question, half mocking, half puzzled, 
made her recoil so sharply that he apolo- 
gized. ‘*I beg your pardon! I see that you 
really are—and that America is quite as 
wonderful as ever. One forgets, in Paris. 
Now if you can tell me anything about 
your brother’s movements 

She answered stiffly. ‘* l only know that he 
ran down-stairs with a bag about an hour—” 

The simple news had a startling effect. 
Mr. Cartaret jerked out his watch, looked 
blackly about as though for a cab, then, 
with a muttered excuse, plunged down 
the steps and hurried away. Chloe con- 
sciously slammed the door upon him. He 
had taken some of the burden off her soul, 
but he was hateful and impertinent, and 
she never wanted to see him again. “In- 
nocent?’’ What did he mean, and what 
business had he to mean it? 

Mrs. Gage came in at noon, her head up 
in a semblance of the old spirit, but her 
lips driven together in a new line of dis- 
couragement. She said nothing of last 
night. Sabra, too, when she came, seemed 
a little dimmed. It would have been a 
silent lunch but for Billy. 

At the end, when he had trotted out, 
Sabra pushed back her chair, but did not 
rise. “I have been to see Mr. Harper 
Lindsley’s son,” she began, looking straight 
before her over folded arms. ‘I thought 
he might want to carry on his father’s proj- 
ects, but he is a very different sort of man. 
Very! Not at all abreast of the times. 
I think now that help from such a source 
would be a mistake. One would be ham- 
pered. Iam. glad I found it out in time.” 

“What did he say?” Mrs. Gage asked 
anxiously. 


“Oh, he was rather coarse. He said 
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Chloe ! ° Mrs. Gage had sprung up to put an arm about her, but Chloe stood 
No, it’s true. We are grafters!” she cried. “We live on others. 
and called them fine names— let's call Rawley’s marriage what it is!” 


stiff and unyielding within it. 
We have done ugly things 
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that our membership had largely passed 
the child-bearing age—as if that had any- 
thing to do with a principle! But I imagine 
he had some idea of being humorous. 
Well, he considered me a crank, and I have 
no doubt he would have considered my 
father a crank. I am very well satisfied 
not to be involved with him.” 

Mrs. Gage could not echo the satis- 
faction. ‘Whom shall you try next?” 
she asked. 

“T have several projects.’ Sabra turned 
them over in her own mind, and the others 
waited respectfully. “I might start a 
magazine, something for the modern, in- 
tellectual woman. ‘The Voice’ would be 
a good title or ‘The New Voice.’ I know 
I could get backing.” 

Mrs. Gage never met any project with 
objections. Her note was always the 
trumpet-call, sounding the advance. 
“Splendid, dear!”’ she said, but her eyes 
did not match the words, and perhaps 
Sabra felt a difference, for she slowly shook 
her head. 

‘No, it would take too much of my time. 
Well, I wrote several days ago to the mem- 
bers of my board of managers, telling them 
that I might have to resign, as Mr. Lind- 
sley’s contribution has stopped. I will give 
them a chance to express themselves be- 
fore I take any definite steps.’ 

“Oh, they won’t let you resign!” Mrs. 
Gage was relieved. ‘What is it, Lizzie? 
A note for me? Why, it’s from Ralston,” 
she added, and sighed as she opened the 
envelop. Then her hands dropped, and a 
cry broke from her. The two girls sprang to 
her side, and they read the letter together. 

Dear Mother: 

Mrs. Cartaret and I were married half an hour 
ago. It was all very sudden and bewildering, and 
so beautiful that I have no words for it. There 
was not time to tell you, and we couldn’t stand 
any fuss, so we are slipping away in the car for a 
few days. I am exquisitely happy. Helena is 
my ideal of a gentlewoman, and she understands me 
as no one ever has. It is all a miracle of a broken, 
bleeding man by the wayside and a radiant angel. 

When we settle down, Billy will come to us, of 
course, but Helena says to tell Chloe that he will 
always be her little boy. We both send love. 

RALSTON. 

At first there seemed nothing to say. 
Sabra drew away from the letter with a 
frown of distaste, but a process of adjust- 
ment was visibly going on behind her 
handsome brow; one could see her rear- 
ranging the news until it should present just 
the fine, right aspect necessary. Mrs. Gage 
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had sunk back in her chair, and over her 
tired face a look of peace and utter relief 
was stealing, but Chloe stood up like one 
who has drawn a sword. 

“Oh, horrible, hideous!” The low voice, 
breaking from new depths, made them 
start. ‘“‘O Mother, this is graft, this is 
highway robbery! Oh, I might have seen 
it coming—others did!’? She wrung her 
hands. ‘Her son saw it, and came over to 
stop it, and he hated us for a lot of leeches, 
crawling after her fortune. And we are! 
We are!”’ 

“Chloe!” Mrs. Gage had sprung up to 
put an arm about her, as though she spoke 
in fever, but Chloe stood stiff and un- 
yielding within it. 


“No! It’s true. We are grafters!”’ she 
cried. ‘We live on others. We have done 


ugly things and called them fine names 
but let’s call this marriage what it is!” 

* Dearest—”’ 

“What it is? Mrs. Cartaret is a dull, 
good woman who has lost her head, and 
Ralston is a seltish beast sixteen—eighteen 

years younger than she is. He didn’t 
plan it—I'll say that, though Donald 
Cartaret would never believe it. But he 


took it. That’s what Alex said of him 
once. ‘What won’t that man _ take?’ 
And [ quarreled with Alex for it.’’ She 


sobbed without tears, beating her hands 
together. ‘I can’t stand it. I’m done 
with the family way—the Gage way!” 

Sabra said nothing; her stillness was as 
rigid as an armor, against which words 
bounded off, leaving no mark. 

Mrs. Gage, troubled, loving, heard only 
wild utterances of delirium. “My little 
girl, what do you mean? What can you 
do?”’ she urged. 

Chloe knew at last what she could do. 
“Earn my living!” she cried. ‘Earn 
everything I have and wear and do! Oh, 
I’ve been worse than any one, for I knew— 
I’ve seen us as we were. I have been a 
coward and a shirk. Uncle Harry offered 
me a position, and I laughed and told him 
I wasn’t ‘that kind.’ Id rather sponge! 
I’m going to him now, this minute. If he 
won’t take me, I'll go from place to place 
till some one does. Oh, I don’t feel clean 
I don’t feel clean!”’ 

She ran out of the room, up to her own 
sanctuary, but she would not: break down. 
She had a task to do now, this moment, 
and she must be fit for it. When she came 
down ten minutes later, Sabra sat unmoved, 
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a little pale, but still finely impervious, and 
her mother stood as she had been left, in 
stricken bewilderment, but Chloe did not 
see them, or Billy, nurs:ng his kitten on 
the steps, or her father towering over the 
traffic in his frock coat, the top hat in 
his hand. 

Uncle Harry spared her question or 
comment. Perhaps his shy, averted gaze 
saw more than it seemed to, for at Chloe’s 
abrupt, “I want work, Uncle Harry 
anything—any kind—you said once 
he interposed a dry, “All right, Chloe 
take off your coat,” that brought her down 
to a more normal level. 

“T’ve kept your job for you—thought 
you might be along,” he added, as he 
shuffled over to a counter piled with blue- 
print plans. 

“Now? Today?” Chloe exclaimed. 

“Why not? Aren’t you ready?’ 

She threw off coat and hat. “Oh, so 
ready! Only it seemed too good to be true,” 
she said with a long breath of relief. 

“Well, Miss Galbraith bere has been 
doing your work and hers too; she’s most 
dead,” he explained. 

The ebbing storm in Chloe made it hard 
for her to listen to directions, but she 
bent herself fiercely to understanding, and 
if she sometimes asked the same question 
twice, Uncle Harry did not appear to notice. 
The working world about her gradually 
took the girl into its ordered steadiness. 
The clear, clean, empty office with its 
straight lines and straight purposes had the 
cool relief of mathematics after turgid 
poetry. The plans of houses and apartments 
needed sorting, and as she worked over them 
they took on personality to Chloe. So 
many homes, waiting for their histories! 
When a young couple came in wanting tive 
rooms and bath in a nice neighborhood, 
she threw herself into the quest with an 
ardor that sent them off full of hope and 
addresses. Then she discovered that 
Uncle Harry was looking on with the 
amused smile that always made her aware 
of his great affection. 

“VYes—all right, Chloe,” he drawled. 
“Fine! Only just don’t let ’em think you’re 
going to live with ’em, too. You said ‘we’ 
could use the alcove for an extra bedroom.” 
And so Chloe’s young laugh was ringing 
out in the bare room, not two hours after 
she had come there crushed with shame. 

Uncle Harry kept her till long after 
closing time, and they went home together. 


Juliet Wilbor 


The next instalment of The Seed of the Righteous will appear in the March issue. 
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In the dusk, with her hand under his arm, 
Chloe could speak. 

“You were there, last night,” 
“You saw it fail.” 

“Well, I’ve been to worse plays, once or 
twice,’’ was the mild answer. “I thought 
some of it was pretty good, for Rawly. I 
almost clapped once.” 

Chloe shuddered. ‘‘Oh, it was horrible.” 

He nodded his understanding. “TI sort 
of thought it might bring you down to- 
day,” he admitted. 

“Tt wasn’t Ralston’s failure that did 
that, Uncle Harry. It was his success,” 
she said with bitterness. ‘‘He married 
Mrs. Cartaret this morning.” 

Uncle Harry stopped short, and a faint 
whistle followed. Then he trudged on. 
“By George, I didn’t know Rawly had so 
much sense,” he said at last, ‘‘or Helena 
Cartaret so little. Well, well! It will take 
ten years off your mother, Chloe. ey 

“Tt has put ten years on me! a 

His nod accepted that. “She’s a shy 
woman,”’ he went on presently. “I wonder 
what she said when she asked him!” 

Chloe gave his arm a grateful squeeze 
for that. ‘We know he didn’t scheme for 

but others won’t. And oh, what that 
dreadful son must have been saying to her!” 


she said. 


“Yes. Rawly won’t be n.uch comfort to 
him as a step-father,’ Uncle Harry as- 
sented. 


She had gone on to his door, and, paus- 
ing there, she laid her cheek against his 
shoulder. “Oh, I am so glad you kept a 
place for me! So grateful!” she whispered. 

He was too diffident to respond to the 
caress. “‘Oh, I guessed you’d be along,” he 
said, jingling his keys. 

The day’s traffic had died down, the 
neighborhood was getting and eating its 
supper, and Sereno Gage stood alone in a 
quiet street. Chloe paused at the broken 
palings to lay the long, hard day before him. 

“You and my Billy—both leaving me!” 
The realization brought her head down on 
her arms, but in a moment it was up again. 
“T can’t lose either of you, really,” she 
comforted him; ‘and I can work! I need 
never again take and wince and suffer 
about money things. I’m on my own two 
feet, and I’m captain of my soul. I have 
made my protest, Father—I’ve taken my 
stand!’’ She spoke the last words aloud, 
and so real was he to her that she heard 
his answer, “Go on, little Chloe; I bless 
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you. 
























































VEN the worst 
things may have 
a good side to 
them. Life is a 
succession of compromises, 
euphoniously termed ad- 
justments or adaptations 
to circumstances. ‘‘If we 
can't get what we like, 
we must like what we can 
get,” the French proverb 
has it. If we can't sail 
straight ahead, we must 
veer to the right or the 
left, in the hope that a 
change of wind may en- 
able us to tack back again. 
Our path toward that 
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us now. We were 

beginning to hope \ YDods 
that we had succeeded . ; 
in creating an atmosphere 

in which men could devote 
all their powers to helping one 
another in the conquest of nature, 
in harnessing the elements to the 
service of man. We made bold to 
believe that bridling the rivers and 
curbing the floods, vaulting the 
mountains and taming the light- 
nings, draining the swamps and water- 
ing the deserts, would provide sufficient 
employment for the energies and scope for 
the adventurousness of the human spirit, 
without having to allow for the wastage of 
a third or more of our powers in cutting one 
another’s throats, burning one another’s 
houses and crops, and slaughtering women 
and children by starvation, exposure, and 
outrage. Finally, we cherished the delu- 
sion that because of our remoteness from’ 
centers of upheaval and friction, our geo- 
graphic position, our size and wealth, our 
commercial, industrial, and constructive 
strength, we were safe from attack and could 
continue to conduct the greatest and most 
interesting experiment ever tried; to dis- 
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Dr. Hutchinson has long insisted that 
In addition to the health reason for 
now cites the growing conviction 
strong and vigorous and ready for any 
unmolested by a foreign power. No 
thinks one necessary, but we all want 
by our own efforts making effective 
come. The boyish sports shown 
Dr. Hutchinson as corrections of our 
boys fit for the struggle that business 
sort of strife that prepared- 


covering whether 


liness and decency 
and honor without loss 
of vigor and courage, 
though deprived of the stim- 
uli of the risks, cruelties, and 
vices of war. 

But the terrible events of the 
last eighteen months have writ- 
ten in letters so vivid that the 
dullest can not avoid reading, 
have driven into our consciousness with a 
logic as inescapable as brutal, that, however 
confident we may be of both the past and 
the ultimate success of our experiment, 
it is no longer physically safe to continue 
our unwarlike course and peaceful growth 
without preparing to defend ourselves 
against the dangers that undeniably may 
threaten us as a nation. 

_ Profoundly as we may regret and even 
bitterly as we may loathe the necessity, it 
has plainly become the part of common 
prudence to include in the training of our 
boys some small measure, at least, of 
such information and acquirement as will 
fit them for the defense of their country 
should the need arise, even though we fer- 
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one. Indeed, we have some 
ground for hoping that, es- 
pecially under the radically 
changed conditions of modern 
warlare, we may be able to 
introduce into the curricula 
of our schools many subjects 
and branches which will bal- 

ance some of its defects 
and be of funda- 
mental and 
lasting value 
to the 
rising 

vener- 
ation. 











































we keep our children too much in school. 
releasing them from desk servitude he 
that only by having its young men 
emergency will this nation remain 
one wants a big standing army or 
to be prepared to defend ourselves, 
our prayer that war may never 
here are a few of those suggested by 
present school customs. making our 
life has become as well as for the 


ness insures us against 


vently hope that 
it never will. The 
most philosophic 
course appears to 
be to admit the ne- ° 
cessity and to see 
how much we can 
save from the wreck. 
That is to say, how 
much war training can 
be given which will, at 
the same time, be of value 


















in peace and industry if war One 
should never come. Looked obvious 
at from this point of view, the and indis- 






problem becomes a 
more cheerful 





putable advan- 
tage of the inclu- 
sion of military subjects 
and training in our school curricula 
would be the correction of the dread- 
ful tendency toward ‘indoorness”’ 
and desk- and book-work of 
our present system. 
To keep children in a 
state of muscular sus- 
pended animation and 
mental catalepsy is termed discipline, and 
the preservation of an appearance of order 
is rated as one of the highest and most 
important functions of a teacher. To this 
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desk-paralysis tendency, military training 
would furnish a valuable antidote. It has 
its discipline, but it is active instead of pas- 
sive—harmony in doing something instead 
of unanimity in doing nothing, an outdoor 
instead of an indoor drill. If military train- 
ing were to take the form, say, of half an 
hour’s* marching, counter-marching, group 
skirmishing; half an hour’s shelter-making, 
trenching, and “digging in”; and _ half 
an hour of group calisthenics, either out- 
doors or in: the gymnasium, so as to take 
the youngsters out of the deadly school- 
room for an hour and a half out of the 
sacred five or six, it would be a benefit 
in every way. It would give them no 
more exercise than they need to keep them 
in health, it would quicken and sharpen 
their minds so markedly that they would 
do even more book-work in the school-day 
than they did before, and thus, instead of 
time lost, it would be time gained. Per- 
fectly good military drill and training could 
be given in marches, hikes, plays, scouting, 
fortification-building and attacking, scaling 
and besieging games, which would neither 
overstrain nor make undue demands upon 
the immature muscles and minds of young 
boys, nor be anything more than vigorous, 
wholesome, enjoyable exercises in the open 
air, physically beneficial from every point 
of view. 

Another part of the training for modern 
warfare which would have a valuable cor- 
rective effect upon our house-bound system 
of education is the field and camp side of it. 
Much as it has changed in some respects, 
war upon one side is still emphatically 
woodcraft, hunting, and scouting. The 
modern soldier must know how to estimate 
and make a mental map, a naked-eye sur- 
vey of his country, so as to find his way 
about in it and take advantage of its nat- 
ural features for attack or defense. He 
must know the capacities and difficulties 
and advantages of different kinds of coun- 
try. He must know just where the bad 
spots in a particular sweep of country will 
come; just where an enemy could lie in 
wait; just where a valley could be crossed 
readily, or would be almost impassable, 
and what. kind of going would probably be 
found under each particular type of timber. 
This means that he must come to know the 
open country for miles all about his home 
town and as much farther off as is necessary 
to give every different variety of lie possible. 
This can be acquired only by constant 


and habitual tramping and hiking and ex- 
ploring in all sorts of weather, at all seasons 
of the year, at every hour of the day and 
night. And if a day or even a day and a 
half each week of the regular school routine 
were to be devoted to scouting and camping 
and sham-battle explorations of this de- 
scription, it would be time well spent. 
As a practical basis for the study of geog- 
raphy, agriculture, pioneer history, zoology, 
botany—indeed, of nearly everything that 
goes into schoolbooks—these expioring and 
scouting excursions and surveys would be 
invaluable. 

Another point at which intelligent mod- 
ern military training would — greatly 
strengthen and enrich the present curricula 
is on the side of hygiene, physiology, and 
sanitation. The modern army, when in 
camp, is one of the greatest schools of health 
in the world. Every man who enters it 
must not only be physically fit, but must 
know how to keep himself so, how to bal- 
ance his diet, what dangers to avoid in his 
drinking-water, how to protect himself 
from the weather, how to steer clear of 
risks of infection. It is no longer sufficient 
for the army doctor and commissariat 
officer to be informed upon these subjects. 
They Jay down the rules and provide the 
raw material, so to speak, but the real work 
of health protection is done by the non- 
commissioned officers, by the squads de- 
tailed for service under them, and by the 
soldier in the ranks. 

The deadliest enemies of armies in the 
field are not bullets, but bugs; not battle- 
wounds, but camp-diseases—typhoid, pneu- 
monia, dysentery, rheumatism, cholera. 
Granted a fair amount of courage and in- 
telligence (and the average in both these 
basic qualities runs pretty much the same 
in all nations), the man who can take care 
of and defend his health under all circum- 
stances, so as to be fit at all times and ca- 
pable of prolonged endurance in forced 
marches, long sieges, and week-long battles, 
will make the best soldier. There is no 
human activity which so vividly illustrates 
and enforces the value of personal hygiene, 
preventive medicine, and community sani- 
tation as does modern war. When a half- 
civilized, or tropical, or even easy-going 
average civilized town is taken over and 
occupied by a modern army, it gets such 
a cleaning up, sanitation, model health ser- 
vice, and suppression of nuisances generally 
as it never had before. 
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health and community hygiene is of par- 
ticular value in getting boys interested in 
these subjects. They are apt to think, 
with perhaps some shade of excuse, that 
to be particular about one’s health and the 
tidiness of one’s surroundings is unmanly 
and old-maidish, if not a trifle cowardly. 
But when it comes to keeping themselves, 
their company and regiment and camp fit 
and ready to defend their country, then 
they will fairly turn themselves inside 
out in their efforts for spotlessness and 
wholesomeness. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the 
enormous and dominant, or at least over- 
whelmingly preponderating part played 
by mechanics and engineering in modern 
warfare. While a soldier must be taught 
to march and to shoot and to take care of 
himself in the open, man for man, the 
heaviest, the most important, most decid- 
ing part in modern campaigning is coming 
to be played by the intelligent skilled me- 
chanic, the scientific craftsman. Genera! 
Sherman’s famous saying is as true as it 
ever was, but it might be paraphrased 
today as “‘War is machinery.” Good 
railroad management, swift and sure trans- 
portation of men and supplies to the vital 
point without a hitch, wins more battles 
today than strategy does. As Napoleon 
cynically remarked, *‘ Providence is usually 
upon the side of the heaviest artillery.” 
And huge, high-class ordnance works, with 
a staff of highly-trained inventors and man- 
agers and foremen and.battalions of skilled 
workmen, are more important to success 
than double their number of men on the 
firing-line. The great guns’ themselves 
are served and handled almost exactly 
as if they were trip-hammers or steel 
rolling-plants. Their concrete bases are 
laid and constructed as if for all time, and 
they are pointed in much the same way 
that huge telescopes are directed toward 
a particular star. Everywhere, science, 
accuracy, mastery of steam, of electricity, 
of gas. 

Almost everything that we do to train our 
children for modern industrial life trains them 
also for modern war, with its field tele- 
phones and telegraphs, its helio signal- 
stations, its wireless plants, its aeroplanes, 
its underground galleries and mines with 
their scores of miles of electric lighting and 
communications, its huge cannon, which 
look like a combination of a machine shop 


Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 
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Dr. Hutchinson's next article, Every Woman’s Right to Be Beautiful, will appear in an early issue. 
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and an observatory on wheels, its troop 
trains, its ammunition trains, its hospital 
trains, its bath trains, its thousands of 
motors in every conceivable form—motor 
ambulances, fleets of motor lorries for the 
swift transportation of reserve battalions: 
to the weak spot in the line of battle, 
auto-trucks, motor-driven kitchens on 
wheels. The man behind the gun is no 
longer a picturesque hero in a gaudy uni- 
form, with a flashing sword or shining gun 
even the firing-line has got down to khaki 
now—but a hard-working, prosaic, master 
mechanic in blue overalls with grease- 
marks on them. 

Not only do these knights of industry 
back up and support and_ indispensably 
supply the men who do the fighting, but 
they do a large share of the real fighting 
themselves. For when the big steel tubes, 
which look like factory chimneys slanted 
over, have done their talking toward a 
certain quadrant of the heavens, directed 
by telephone from a point miles distant, 
all that the infantry on the firing-line has 
to do is to go forward and pick up the pieces, 
and the battle for that day in that section 
is over. Perhaps it is not magnificent, 
from a romantic and picturesque point of 
view, but it is war, as we fight it today. 
We send our sons out not to fight muzzle 
to muzzle, or struggle breast to breast with 
the bayonet and the butt, but to be chewed 
up by machinery and crushed by pile- 
drivers and trip-hammers. The pile-driv- 
ers and trip-hammers don’t kill any larger 
percentage of them than the bullets and the 
bayonets and the swords and the pikes did, 
but it makes the naked horribleness of 
the thing called war a little more sickeningly 
obvious. 

But war for us is fortunately only a 
possibility, not an immediate probability. 
Glorious as it is to die for one’s country, 
comparatively few people will ever enjoy 
that privilege. On the other hand, it is 
even greater to live for one’s country, and 
that is possible for every citizen, although 
we seem to have forgotten-—or almost so 
that the latter is almost as patriotic as the 
former. So while some such system of 
military training as has been sketched 
would provide very valuable instruction 
for embryonic soldiers in the event of war, 
its greatest value, to which the military 
aspect is but incidental, would consist of 
turning out to face the battle of life more 
efficient men and more useful citizens. 
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VANES — HONTHOMERY FLACE 


By way of expressing utter abandon, Archie lifted his lawful wife entirely over the back of her chair and plumped 
her down upon the keyboard of the piano. The instrument shrieked out a hideous discord and was 
answered by a wail of protest from the royal bedchamber. ‘Now you ve done it,” 
said Jean—and it was fully ten minutes before peace was restored 

“The U prising’ 












The Uprising 


By Howard Brubaker 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


T the hour when free and indepen- 
dent citizens were arriving at Mrs. 
Campbell’s party, the Cloyds, 
Jean and Archie—Archibald, dur- 

ing business hours—sat in their apartment 
and conversed in low, guarded tones. The 
reason was a year and a half old, with a 
shadow of black hair and incipient con- 
versation. His name was John. He ruled 
over a kingdom of five rooms and bath in 
the East Eighties—high up and pretty far 
east. He occupied the corner of a room 
which was sunny part of the day and which 
commanded an unobstructed view of a gas- 
tank. His two subjects were summoned 
and dismissed by the names of “Da” and 

“Mum.” The rest of John’s vocabulary was 
“ba’’; it pertained to a lamb with sanitary 
wool which attended his gettings up and 
his lyings down. 

Archie's physique was doing its best to 
fit into a parsimonious chair; he had 
sunk into it until his light, curly hair 
coincided with a green cushion, but his legs, 
unrestrained, straggled about the little 
room and obstructed traffic. In fact, Jean 
had to gather up a handful of French-blue 
house-gown and pick her way carefully 
among his extremities in order to reach her 
place at the other side of the table. 

‘He seems to be asleep at last,’ she said 
with a weary sigh. 

Archie mechanically reached for his pipe, 
but, remembering, pretended to be brushing 
a speck of dust off of the table. John— 
through the queen regent—had recently 
forbidden smoking except out the kitchen- 
window. 

‘I wonder,” whispered the husband and 
father and rising young attorney, “if it 
would be safe to play a game of checkers?’ 

They got out the board and arranged 
their pieces noiselessly. 

“Oh, this giddy whirl of New York life!” 
Jean exclaimed with a doleful shake of the 
head. 

Archie smiled, but suddenly his expres- 
sion changed to one of concern; his big 
hand went out impulsively and buried itself 


in the mass of black hair that had unex- 
pectedly descended upon the checker-board. 
“What is it, darling?’”’ he asked. ‘Did 
you want to go so much?” 

Presently Jean raised her head and 
showed her husband a pair of brave, 
glisteny, gray eyes. He found a shiny wet 
spot on her cheek and splashed a kiss 
there. 

‘It isn’t that,” said Jean; “I didn’t care 
about the party. It’s never going any- 
where together—it’s never having larks any 
more.” 

‘I know,” said Archie gravely; ‘I hoped 
that by this time we could afford a better 
flat and a maid and be more independent.” 

‘If only mother had been a little helpful.” 

Archie looked at his wife in surprise. 
They had so long refrained from discussing 
this painful subiect that it had become 
almost a forbidden one. The Bailey parents, 
in their near-Fifth-Avenue grandeur, had 
objected to Archie from the beginning. To 
John Bailey, prominent member of boards of 
directors, and to Mrs. Bailey, who lived 
upon the very foothills of the social citadel, 
Archie’s six feet two and his record as a 
right guard had seemed a poor substitute 
for a lucrative profession and a full equip- 
ment of ancestors. Jean had disagreed 
with them, and she and Archie had been 
married “‘quietly”’ at a little church in the 
country. She had been given to understand 
that if she was ever in trouble she could 
count upon her parents’ help, but that in 
the meantime it would be difficult to forget 
that she had completely disregarded their 
wishes. For the first vear the Cloyds had 
lived in constant hope of a reconciliation, 
but when even little John’s advent had 
failed to bring forgiveness, they had come 
to talk exclusively of other matters. 

“We've done everything we could,” said 
Archie in a big, gentle voice that was always 
a failure when it tried to be firm. “It’s 
their move.” 

“Tt certainly isn’t ours,” said Jean, 
pulling the conversation back into shallower 
water. ‘‘We are the most stationary couple 
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* He seems to be asleep at last,” Jean said with a weary sigh. Archie mechanically reached for his 
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in town. We might as well live in the 
country and be done with it.” 

‘John will never let us leave this house 
together until we are a couple of doddering 
old imbeciles,”’ said Archie. 

‘How do people dodder?”’ 

“You're taking his part.” 

“No, I’m not—he’s a tyrant. Listen, 
Archie; you know that Mrs. McCarty | 
told you about, who moved into the flat 
below a few days ago? Well, she came up 
to borrow some sugar today.” 

“ Beginning early, isn’t she?”’ 

“Ves, rather, but she took a great fancy 
to John, said he reminded her of a baby she 
once took care of. She said if we wanted to 
go out some evening she would be glad to 
come in and sit with the baby.” 

‘Of course we don’t know anything about 
her,”’ said Archie doubtfully. 

‘It’s time you offered a suggestion then,” 
said Jean. “‘Don’t make your poor wife 
do all the work.” 

“Well, how about tomorrow night? I'l 
meet you down at the front door at six 

“Coward! A great big brute of a man 
afraid of a baby! You mean you will come 
right up these stairs and wedge yourself 
into evening clothes—and don’t forget the 
theater-tickets when you change.” 

‘We'll go to Giovanni’s,” said Archie, 
“like old times, and have ‘red ink’ and a 
little supper after the show.” 

“With clams,” said Jean. 
orgy!” 

By way of expressing utter abandon, 
Archie lifted his lawful wife entirely over 
the back of her chair and plumped her 
down upon the keyboard of the piano. The 
instrument shrieked out a hideous discord 
and was answered by a wail of protest 
from the royal bedchamber. 

“Now you’ve done it,” said Jean as she 
straightened her disordered hair. 

It was fully ten minutes before peace 
was restored. 

On the following evening Archie and 
Jean tiptoed out of the flat, leaving John 
babbling sleepy nonsense to the sanitary 
lamb. On the floor below they stopped to 
give their helpful neighbor a key. 

“You are awfully kind to do this, Mrs. 
McCarty,” said Jean. “Please don’t 
humor him if he cries; we think it’s best 
to let him alone.” 

‘“T’ll take care of the little darlin’,” Mrs. 
McCarty replied. “You jest have a good 
time. It’ll be a pleasant change f’r us all.” 


“What an 
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At Giovanni's the 
toasted the absent 
pink-shaded candles. 

‘“ Here’s to King John,” said Jean. 

** And our Magna Charta,”’ added Archie. 

‘I wonder what his majesty is doing 
now.” 

‘* He’s probably sucking his royal thumb.” 

They were very gay. When the violent- 
faced Italian finished singing “funiculi, 
funicula,’’ they applauded as _boisterously 
as they had in the precarious old days when 
she was Jean Bailey and their meetings 
were illegal and unconstitutional. The 
color stole into Jean’s white throat and 
cheeks, and the gray eyes won back their 
sparkle. 

“We're very happy, aren’t we?” Jean 
asked as he helped her on with her opera- 
cloak. “If we could only be sure every- 
thing is right with little John.” 

“He's sleeping like a top,” Archie replied 
with the authoritative air of one who has 
a private wireless apparatus in his super- 
structure. 

At the theater, when the lights had gone 
out and Jean had snuggled up close to her 
husband with a happy sigh of expectancy, 
she found time before the rising of the 
curtain to whisper, ‘You don’t suppose 
she would give him tea—or mince pie—do 
you?” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Archie, and they settled 
down to the business of being happy. 

For a while this was pleasant and easy 
work, as the play ran trippingly along in a 
comedy vein. Presently, however, the piece 
began to show alarming symptoms. Archie, 
who had chosen this play at the suggestion 
of his well-informed wife, wondered if they 
might not better have avoided one in which 
everything revolved about the personality 
of an infant. In this drama the baby was 
not a flesh-and-blood creature which said 
‘Da” and ‘*Mum” and demanded baths 
just so and million-dollar milk and fresh- 
laundered lambs; in all probability it had 
begun life as a bale of hay. It was not vet 
old enough to have its legs appear in public, 
and it kept its features concealed from the 
audience. Yet this bundle of muslin and 
lace set a beautiful heroine to weeping and a 
nurse-maid to prevaricating and a villain 
to forging wills with all his might. Archie 
looked at his wife, and it seemed to him in 
the dim twilight of the balcony that Jean’s 
absorbed face was of an unnatural pallor. 
“How absurd of her,” he thought, ‘‘to 
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take this melodramatic nonsense so _se- 
riously.””. And yet when the curtain fell at 
the close of the first act, he found that he 
had been gripping his opera-glass so tightly 
that his fingers were numb. Jean, who was 
shamefacedly dabbing her eyes, gave him 
a watery, lugubrious smile. 

“He’s all right, dear,”’ said Archie sol- 
emnly; “just forget about him.” 

“Get out of my theater, John!” said 
Jean, addressing that invisible potentate. 
“Can’t you let your mother have a little 
pleasure? A baby’s place is in the home.”’ 

In the second act things went from bad 
to worse. Hideous discord crept in and 
began to take the home apart. The baby 
lay neglected somewhere out in the cold and 
drafty wings, while the villain, disguised as 
a policeman, flirted with the nurse-maid. 

“Da,” said Jean when the lights were on 
again, “I ought to have told Mrs. McCarty 
what theater we were going to so that she 
could let us know in case of fire or anything. 
Won’t you, like an indulgent husband, run 
out and telephone her, just to make sure 
everything is all right?” 

“She'll think we don’t trust her—Mrs. 
Worry,” Archie protested. 

‘She won’t mind,” said Jean, putting 
her hand on Archie’s arm. “Please!” 

Archie was gone so long that the house 
was dark when he returned. 

“Well?” inquired Jean. 

“T couldn’t get any answer,” Archie 
replied anxiously 

Jean laid her hand on his two, which 
were clasped before him. She kept it there 
while a happy home broke up before their 
eyes, and the unfaithful nurse-maid sent 
the baby on the dumb-waiter to the villain- 
policeman-kidnaper below. When the 
deluded heroine departed with her scornful 
parents and left her husband to bow his 
head in grief alone in the great, silent house, 
Archie made uneasy movements as if to 
borrow one of his hands, but the gentle 
pressure of Jean’s glove kept them both 
prisoners. The swift conclusion of the act 
and the unexpected lights revealed a strange 
glitter in Archie’s eyes and an incriminating 
splotch upon his shirt-bosom. 

“I don’t want you to think it’s this fool 
show,” said Archie. “It’s that tyrant of a 
John. I suppose we may as well go home. 
You won’t be happy until you see him lying 
safe in his bunk.” 

“That’s right, blame it on your poor, 
weak wife!” 


As they made their way out, Archie 
looked at his watch, as if to delude the 
general public into the belief that they 
lived in Montclair and had to catch the 
eleven-two. But the taxicab was Jean’s 
idea. 

“We can use the money we were going to 
spend on supper,” she said. 

“All right,” Archie replied. It gave him a 
superior feeling to indulge Jean in this false 
economic conception. Besides the cars 
were slow. 

Although the theaters had not as yet 
discharged their burden of pleasure-seekers, 
the glittering streets were alive with 
pedestrians and resonant with the cough 
and whir of motor-cars; and once, when the 
tangle of traffic brought their car to a 
complete stop, Jean leaned forward un- 
easily tapping her knee with nervous 
fingers. She did not recover her spirits 
until they were alighting at their own 
door. 

“Look,” she said gaily, pointing out a 
large, luxurious automobile that stood 
before the apartment-house. ‘Mrs. Mc- 
Carty has been taking John riding in her 
limousine.” 

Jean’s apprehensions seemed to have 
disappeared completely when they had 
closed the street door. Archie, on the other 
hand, appeared to acquire a fresh supply 
at every landing. He said he never realized 
how high up they lived. 

They let themselves in quietly and 
tiptoed along the hall to the front room. 
As there was nobody to intercept them, 
they advanced upon the bedroom door. 
At the door Jean turned, and Archie caught 
a glimpse of a face transported with happi- 
ness and the beckoning finger of a little 
gloved hand. 

Archibald Cloyd says that if he ever 
gives up the practise of law and goes in for 
art he will begin by reproducing the scene 
which greeted him that night at the 
bedroom door. The picture, he says, will 
be listed in the catalogs as “Youth and 
Age’; it will represent a matronly woman 
in black satin leaning over a white crib, 
and opposite will sit a man with iron-gray 
hair, leaning over the bed also, and held 
prisoner by a watch-chain. In this master- 
piece, “Youth” will be represented by a 
small, chubby hand with a strangle-hold 
upon a heavy gold watch. Jean says that 
is just the kind of picture a lawyer would 
paint. 
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When this scene had sunk into their 
consciousness, Jean took a step forward 
into the room. The woman in black satin 
turned and impulsively put out her arms. 
Archie saw the elderly man shamefacedly 
slip the guard out of his waistcoat and 
drop the watch-chain gently upon the bed. 
Thereupon the scene became blurred, and 
Archie escaped into the sitting-room where 
there were fewer family reunions going 
on. Presently John Bailey joined him 
there. 

“Get a policeman, Archie,” he 
“The young scoundrel has my watch and 
chain.”’ 

“You're lucky, sir, if you’ve got off as 
easily as that,” Archie replied. 

“T have been trying to escape for half 
an hour, but he had my watch, and I 
couldn’t get it back without waking 
him up.” 

“You are lost,” said Archie. 

The rules governing reconciliations seem 
to require that men must joke and women 
must weep. At any rate, there were tears 
on the faces of Jean and her mother when 
they entered the room arm in arm. 

“Archibald,” said Mrs. Bailey, giving 
him her free hand, ‘‘the next time you find 
it necessary to neglect your domestic 
duties, I think you had better put littie 
John in the care of his grandparents.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Archie meekly 
“but Mrs. McCarty seemed a competent 
sort of person.” 

“Ellen was competent enough,’ said 
Mrs. Bailey with dignity, “‘*to know where 
to turn for help when John was crying his 
little heart out.” 

“Ellen?” Archie asked in surprise. 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Jean. ‘I was 
sure of it, Archie. Ellen is my old nurse 
who left us to be married when I was still 
a child.” 

“And you knew Mrs. McCarty was 
Ellen?”’ asked Archie dazedly. 

“Oh. you poor darling dupe!” exclaimed 
Jean tenderly. ‘Did you suppose I would 
entrust John to a total stranger? Why do 
you think I chose that absurd play, why 
did I talk about little John all the time, 
why did I make my husband snivel in 
public places and ruin his shirt-front, why 
did I tell Mrs. McCarty not to answer 
the phone?” 

“T don’t know,” Archie replied. “I 
don’t seem to know much of anything.”’ 

“Because,” said Jean, putting her arm 
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across her father’s shoulders, “I felt sure 
that if I could get you home early we would 
catch these Bailey persons here. They 
thought they were very wise with their 
Mrs. McCarty borrowing sugar, but I saw 
through their scheme. They wanted to 
sneak up here and look at their grandson,” 

The Baileys tried to look ashamed of 
themselves, but somehow only succeeded 
in looking pleased with themselves. 

‘Ellen has come to set us free, Archie,” 
Jean went on. ‘We can come and go now 
like self-respecting citizens. We can see 
something of this glorious 

“It is too bad Ellen can not move to 
the country with them, isn’t it, father?” 
interrupted Mrs. Bailey. 

Jean stopped her oratorical flight in 
surprise; as for Archiz, he looked helplessly 
about, half expecting the clock to make 
faces at him and the piano to climb up the 
wall as they do in moving pictures. 

“We have been discussing the matter 
with his highness in the next room,”’ said 
Mr. Bailey, ‘“‘and he has decided that a 
New York flat is no place to grow up in. 
He intends to move soon to a little farm in 
New Jersey, which his parents have just 
received as a belated wedding-present. | 
think,’’ he added, fumbling in embarrass 
ment in his empty watch-pocket, ‘it’s 
time his grandparents were going home.”’ 

When Archie returned from showing 
them to their car, he found Jean awaiting 
him, wet-cheeked and happy, at the hall 
door. 

“Forgive me, dear, for deceiving you,” 
she said. “I couldn’t ask you to make any 
further advances. You said it was their 
move, and when you say a thing you 
generally mean it.” 

Archie, glad to be reminded that he was 
a masterful brute, was mollified by this 
speech. Besides, he had good news to 
report; his newly discovered father-in-law 
had intimated that he might have some 
odds and ends of legal business for the 
rising young attorney. 

‘“Let’s go in and grovel,” said Jean. 

Hand in hand they tiptoed to the door 
of the dimly-lighted bedroom. King John 
was lying, as nearly as possible, square 
upon his royal nose, the fingers of one fat 
hand clasped tightly about a heavy gold 
watch. The sanitary lamb lay neglected 
flat upon its back on the counterpane, its 
feet pointing toward the heavens. 

“Long live the king,” said Archie softly. 
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Drawing up a will is not an ominous matter. 





It is simply a common-sense precaution against the possibility 
of unexpectedly “shuffling off this mortal coil... Any woman prefers to make her own dispo- 


sition of her estate. To the courts the law comes first, her loved ones second. 
Hence, the best legal advice is, Make your will now! 


The Woman and Her Will 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Ever thought about making your will? Well, you should, whether you have much property or 
little; and, really, it isn’t such a grim, gruesome subject after all. It’s entirely different, of course, 
from making anything else under the sun and has to be done just so, but there is nothing about 
the task to be shunned. In this article a lawyer tells why and how to draw up the instrument 
and, incidentally, discloses some intensely interesting side-lights on this phase of his profession. 


ILLS are one of those unman- 

nerly subjects, like funerals 

and tombstones, which insist 

upon thrusting their grim heads 
into our lives at some time or other. In 
dealing with such visitors it is better to 
see them at vour convenience than at 
theirs. Don’t wait unti! the doctor tells you 
that he hopes for the best, and you suddenly 
notice that your married daughter from 
Chicago is standing by your bedside, be- 
lore you begin to think about a _ will. 
To be sure, you can make one then, but it’s 
pleasanter and the will is apt to be a better 
one if you make it now. Death-bed wills 


are like death-bed repentances: they are 
recognized, but not recommended. 

Of course the first question that comes 
up is, Why make a will at all? Why spend 
money on a lawyer when the state makes 
a will for you and distributes your property 
if you die without leaving a will? That 
is a fair question. Lawyers, like doctors, 
should be avoided whenever possible, and 
there is a lot of money wasted on them— 
although I’m liable to be disbarred or ex- 
ecuted for high treason if this article is 
ever read by a member of the bar. How- 
ever, be that as it may, the money spent on 
a will is money well invested. Of course 
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some of you may feel that, once safely 
dead, it doesn’t make any special difference 
to you what happens to your property- 
vou're through with it. Now if there 
be any such selfish womankind, they be- 
long to the same class in the community 
as the man who won’t take out life insur- 
ance because he doesn’t care what happens 
after he dies. That is not a commendable 
attitude. It’s selfish enough to die any- 
way, without leaving your friends and 
relatives a lot of trouble and expense over 
your property. As to the state’s disposi- 
tion of your property, most of us prefer 
to dispose of our own things in our own way. 
Moreover, there are also a number of spe- 
cific reasons why women should always 
leave wills. In the first place, if you die 
without one, the court has to appoint an 
administrator to take charge of your prop- 
erty. This may be some person entirely 
unknown to you or the last one whom you 
would have chosen personally. Well, it’s 
vour own fault. Why didn’t vou choose 
for yourself? You wouldn’t allow the 
state to select your cook, or your stenog- 
rapher, or even your husband. Yet you 
will calmly go ahead and die and let a court 
which doesn’t know you from Eve name 
the one who shall read over all vour old 
love-letters and say who shall have your 
engagement ring, what shali be done with 
vour clothes and how much your funeral 
shall cost, and pass on all the other intimate 
details of your life and death. There are 
heartburnings and bickerings enough even 
in the best-regulated families over the 
distribution of property without increasing 
the chances of dispute and bad feeling and 
possible litigation by failing to take the 
trouble to write down who shall have what. 
I know a brother and sister who have not 
spoken for twenty years. It came about 
because their mother neglected to write 
down before her death who should have a 
certain mahogany dining-room table. So 
both on moral and sentimental grounds vou 
should make a will. You should on material 
grounds, also. An administrator appointed 
by a court has to file a bond in double the 
amount of the value of the property of the 
estate. This bond costs money. This 
money comes out of the estate. An exec- 
utor, as the person named in a will to take 
charge of the estate is called, does not have 
to file a bond. When a bond is filed, the 
estate must be administered with all pos- 
sible formality and red tape, for the bonds- 
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men will insist on this in order to be dis- 
charged from liability. A lawyer must be 
retained, the estate advertised, appraisers 
appointed, an inventory made and filed, 
an account prepared, filed, and audited, 
and a decree entered discharging the ad- 
ministrator and releasing the bondsmen 
from further liability on their bond. This 
means that surety-premiums, appraisers’ 
fees, notary charges, advertising _ bills, 
clerks’ fees, court costs, and attorneys’ fees 
must all be paid out of the estate. They 
make a prettv big hole in a small estate. 
For example, vou die and leave a little 
account of one thousand dollars in a say- 
ings-bank and a will leaving it all to vour 
sister. She can go over to the office of 
the register of wills, surrogate, or judge of 
probate, depending on the state in which 
you die, and probate the will. That means 
that the will is filed and copied in a will-book 
and that she is given a certified copy of it 
and letters testamentary, which state under 
the seal of the court that she has sworn to 
do her duty as an executrix and has been 
duly appointed as such by the court. 
Armed with that, she goes down to the 
savings-bank, draws out the money, pays 
all the bills, including the inheritance tax, 
and keeps the rest. That’s all there is to 
it. It has cost her from twelve to fifteen 
dollars and taken perhaps a couple of weeks, 
the time of the notice required to be given 
to the savings-bank. 

On the other hand, you carelessly and 
selfishly die, leaving no will. The court 
appoints an administrator or administra- 
trix, after more or less wrangling on the 
part of vour relatives as to who shall act. 
The administrator does not care to ask any 
of his friends to go on his bond even if the 
court would take them. So he goes to a 
trust company and the fund is deposited 
with them as counter-indemnity for their 
bond, and all checks must be countersigned 
by them. The trust company charges 
twenty dollars a year premium on the bond. 
The appraisers are allowed perhaps ten 
dollars each. The court costs and charges 
amount to from twenty-five to thirty-five 
more. The advertising comes to about 
ten dollars, and the attorney who prepares 
and files the account and attends the audit 
is probably allowed a fee of fifty dollars. 
Altogether it’s a very scrawny and close- 
clipped estate which finally emerges from the 
hands of the shearers. Last and by no means 
least, your relatives have to wait a year, 
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and perhaps two, before they get their 
money, aS no account can be filed until 
one year after the death of the decedent. 
The smaller the estate the more reason 
why a will should be made. As I write 
this, | am puzzling over how to distribute 
twenty-five dollars which a former serv- 
ant left in a savings-bank. It will cost 
about twenty-six dollars to get it out and 
into the hands of her waiting relatives. 
Sometimes the failure to make a will in- 
volves more than a loss of time and money. 
You are a widow and die without a will, 
leaving children who are not yet of age. 
Now you may not care who looks after your 
property, but you do have a lively interest 
in the person who looks after your children. 
If you had left a will, you could have named 
therein the guardian for your children. 
You didn’t. Now it’s too late. The court 
must do so, and the guardian appointed by 
it may charge commissions, counsel fees, 
and premiums payable out of your children’s 
share of your estate. You could easily have 
selected some one who you knew would 
have been fitted for the office and who would 
have fulfilled its duties as a labor of love. 
Suppose you leave real estate. It can’t 
be sold without an order of the court. 
That involves a long and expensive pro- 
ceeding on the part of your administrator. 
If you leave minor children, that still 
further complicates matters. A guardian 
must be appointed for them who must 
join in the application—at a price—and 
their shares must be set aside and held 
until they are of age—also at a price. “In- 
fants’ proceedings,” as such actions are 
termed, are most technical and expensive, 
yet unless every contingency is provided for, 
good title can not be given to the real estate. 
Nor can clear title be given for at least 
two years after your death. In the mean- 
time there may be a chance to sell at a 
bargain, or it may depreciate, or your chil- 
dren may be suffering for want of the money 
which that property would bring. It can’t 
be helped. For two years that property 
can’t be sold, and then only after the delay 
and expense of long and weary court pro- 
ceedings. If you had left a will, you could 
have included. therein a power of sale, and 
at any time when the interests of the estate 
demanded it the property could have been 
sold. 
[ recall a case where a man died, leaving 
a widow, two children, and no will. A part 
| his estate was two building-lots in a 
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Western town. Just after his death there 
was a great boom. The lots could have 
been sold at a tremendous profit. The 
widow realized that their value was only 
temporary, but, try as she would, she could 
give no clear title which a purchaser would 


accept, until two years had elapsed. By' 


that time the boom had passed permanently. 
She could obtain only a small offer for the 
lots, not large enough to warrant the ex- 
pense of the appointment of a guardian for 
the children and the instituting of the long- 
drawn-out proceedings for the sale of the 
property. For eighteen years, until her 
children became of age, she paid taxes on 
those wretched lots, although there was 
many and many a time when the money 
that they might have brought would have 
been most welcome. 

To summarize: in order to save time, 
money, trouble, dispute, and litigation, for 
the sake of your own feelings, for the sake 
of your friends and relatives, for the wel- 
fare of your children, make a will. I will 
go farther. Not only should every woman 
make a will, but she should see that her 
husband makes one. The only valid ex- 
cuse for failing to do both of these things is 
a lack either of property or of a husband. 
Why? Well, for all the reasons stated, 
such as saving of time, money, and trouble, 
and also for one very important additional 
reason. Take the case of Mrs. Young. 
She married a Pittsburgh man, who was 
seized of divers lands, tenements, and her- 
editaments, or, to put it in lay language, 
he owned half a block or so of city property. 
Mrs. Young was happily married, with an 
allowance that satisfied even her substantial 
ideas on that subject. One time the ques- 
tion of wills came up. “‘ Why pay lawyers’ 
fees?”’ asked Mr. Young astutely. ‘‘The 
state makes a gocd enough will for me. 


When I die, you get everything. A will 
wouldn't give you any more.” 
So Mrs. Young let it go at that. In fact, 


it seemed to her rather bad form to discuss 
the matter anyway. Three months after 
their conversation Mr. Young was killed in 
an automobile accident. It was found that 
his property consisted entirely of real estate. 
This was distributed as Mr. Young had 
stated it would be, by the laws of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. He was mis- 
taken, however, about the amount his wife 
would receive. Instead of getting it all 
absolutely, she received only the income 
from one-half of it for life and her widow’s 
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exemption of 
some five thou- 
sand dollars. 
Except for that 
half life-interest 
the property 
went absolutely 
to Mr. Young’s 
two elderly sis- 
ters. They had 
not spoken to 
him for five years 
and disapproved 
of Mrs. Young 
even more 
strongly. How- 
ever, they heart- 
ily approved of 
Mr. Young’s 
prejudice against 
wills. Mrs. 
Young has 
changed her mind 
entirely in regard 
to the etiquette 
of finding out 
whether one is 
to be a rich or a 
poor widow. 
Assuming that 
I have been for- 
tunate enough to 
convince my 
readers that it is 
their moral and 
material duty to 
make wills per- ; ’ 
sonally and by No man knows what a day may bring forth. Neither docs any woman, and so, in addi- 
Proxy —husbands cially if there are children. The man who marries and becomes a father assumes a respon- 
officiating in the not provide that his family shall have what he wants them to have. By a simple legal 
latter capacity— children come into immediate possession of his estate. Waithout 
there arises cer- 
tain important questions to be answered: hurriedly made a will in a New York hos- 
to wit, how shall a will be made? what pital and then proceeded to die more or less 
shall it contain? and where shall it be contentedly. The will was signed at the 
kept until needed? Now, I dislike to keep end as the law prescribes. It was also 
constantly referring my readers to lawyers, duly witnessed, and the witnesses stated 
and it is perfectly possible for you personally in the subscription clause that they had 
to draw a will that is entirely valid. But signed at the request of the maker of the 
you may make a mistake, and you can’t — will, in his presence, and in the presence of 
call for a new deal with a will. By the each other, and that the maker had signed, 
time it is tested, the maker of it has gone sealed, published, and declared it in their 
where, whatever else there may be, there presence as and for his last will and testa- 
are certainly no wills. Moreover, it is ment. This was according to Hoyle. The 
fairly easy to make a mistake. Wills are will left a large amount of property in 
kittle cattle and must be handled with a California toa married woman. Unfortu- 
considerable amount of care. nately she was not married to Mr. Blizzard, 
There was the case of Mr. Blizzard, who and another woman was. This last lady 
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tion to making her own will, every woman should insist that her husband make his, espe~ 
sibility that does not end with his death, and is evading that responsibility when he does 
form he can rob mourning of despair, leaving it to his lawyer to see that his wife and 


a will, expensive legal processes and delays must be endured 


retained able Californian counsel, whose 
eagle eye at once detected the fact that 
Mr. Blizzard in dating his will had hurriedly 
used the abbreviation °96 instead of the full 
date, which happened to be 1896. Her at- 
torneys charged with great enthusiasm that 
abbreviated will, and, incidentally, Mrs. 
Blizzard, although that charge came after- 
ward. When the smoke of litigation cleared 
away, that layman-made will lay broken and 
shattered against an opinion of the Cali- 
fornia court, which held that a will must 
hear a date and that it was evident that the 
will could not have been made in the year 
96 B. C., or even A. D: therefore the will 
was dateless, therefore it was not valid. 
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The learned 
court refused to 
recognize any ab- 
breviation what- 
ever. To be 
quite fair to Cal- 
ifornia, it should 
be stated that 
this intelligent 
decree was aiter- 
ward reversed 
and that, more- 
over, other courts 
in sister states 
have been just as 
hypercritical 
in sustaining 
wills as Califor- 
nia in breaking 
them. 

There was Mr. 
Stevens in Phil- 
adelphia, an 
elderly bachelor 
blessed with 
numerous broth- 
ers and. sisters, 
to say nothing of 
a fine crop of 
nephews and 
nieces. Notwith- 
standing these 
responsibili- 
ties, he selfishly 
centered his de- 
laved affections 
on the comely 
and efficient 
young woman 
who conde- 
scended to oper- 
ate a typewriter 
in his office. Furthermore, he wrote her 
divers and sundry letters to that effect. 
In one of these letters, after one of the con- 
ventional endearing openings, which I will 
omit because all my readers know it by 
heart, Mr. Stevens ended in a burst of 
mingled business and sentiment, as follows: 


I am thinking of you every moment, sweetheart 
mine. If anything should ever happen to me, ] 
want you to have all my bonds, and I am going to 
put them into an envelop and mark it with your 
dear name. They are to be yours if I die first. 

With all my love, dearest heart of mine, 

; CHARLES S. STEVENS. 


Soon after inditing this middle-aged 
love-letter Mr. Stevens departed this life 
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under a sudden stroke of apoplexy. The 
bonds were found in his safe in an envelop 
bearing the name of his ex-stenographer. 
She resolved not to allow sentiment to 
stand in the way of safety and blushingly 
offered the love-letter as a will. In spite 
of wild cries of anguish, indignation, and 
disgust from the brothers, sisters, nephews, 
and nieces of the decedent, the courts sus- 
tained the love-letter, and the young woman 
got the bonds. 

Then there is the fact that the law gives 
special meaning to words and phrases which 
the most intelligent layman would never 
suspect. To any lay-mind the expression, 
“T give and devise my house and land to 
Susan Brown,” would mean that Susan gets 
the house for keeps. Far from it. You 
have overlooked the rule in Shelley’s case. 
In the old days, and in these new days in 
some states like Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina, Mr. Shelley—no relation to the 
poet—still reigns. His rule is simply 
expressed in words of one syllable by Mr. 
Coke in his immortal work, one of the best- 
sellers of his day, entitled ‘Coke on Lit- 
tleton.”” He writes there as follows, “When 
the ancestor by any gift or conveyance 
taketh an estate of freehold and in the same 
gift or conveyance an estate is limited, 
either mediately or immediately, to his 
heirs in fee or in tail, ‘the heirs’ are words 
of limitation of the estate and not words 
of purchase.” 

Now you know all about it. Isn’t it 
wonderful what a clear, dramatic word- 
picture Mr. Coke has painted? You under- 
stand instantly that under that rule if you 
want Susan Brown to get your property 
absolutely, you must leave it to Susan 
Brown and her heirs. If you just leave it 
to Susan Brown, she has it only for life and 
can’t sell it, or will it, or give it away. 
Conversely, if you wanted Susan to have 
it for life and her children to have it after 
her death and accordingly wrote, “‘I give 
and devise my real estate to Susan Brown 
for life and at her death to her heirs,” once 
more you would be double-crossed, as Black- 
stone would say, by Mr. Shelley. Susan 
would get the whole business, and her heirs 
could whistle plaintive tunes for their share. 

Now far be it from me to alarm you, 
gentle reader, or to persuade you to spend 
your good money on lawyer-folk. Let 
them starve. They’ve got no friends any- 
way. Still these examples show but a few 
of the pits and gins and traps into which 








the economical will-maker may stumble if 
she tries to make anything but the simplest 
kind of a will. As a matter of fact, it is 
really better economy to pay a lawyer ten 
to twenty-five dollars for drawing your will 
properly than to have your estate after 
your death pay five hundred or a thousand 
dollars because it was drawn improperly. 
Suppose, however, it is necessary for you 
to draw vour own will. You may live in 
a place where you can’t get hold of a lawyer 
(they do say that there are such places still 
left) or you may prefer to take your chances 
on your personal will-craftsmanship for 
any one of a number of convincing reasons. 
A few words in regard to form may there- 
fore not be amiss. 

Fashions change in wills as in everything 
else. A century or so ago, Mrs. Betsy 
Smith would not have considered a will valid 
which did not begin something like this: 


In the Name of God. Amen. I, Betsy Smith, 
the loving and lawful wife of John Smith, being of 
sound and disposing mind, memory, and under- 
standing, and considering the manifold uncertain- 
ties of this life, do hereby make, publish, and declare 
as and for my Last Will and Testament, in the man- 
ner following to wit: 

Imprimis, I devote my soul to my maker whence 
it came, my body I consign to the earth in the hope 
of a glorious resurrection. As for the estate which 
it hgth pleased God to bestow upon me, I dispose 
of it as follows, etc. 


Times have changed. The will of Betsy 
Smith’s great-great-granddaughter -in -law 
is likely to contain less piety and more 
brevity. It would probably run somewhat 
as follows: 


I, Edythe Smythe, do hereby make, publish, and 
declare as and for my Last Will and Testament as 
follows: 

First: I give, devise, and bequeath all of my 
property, real, personal, or mixed, absolutely and in 
fee simple to my husband John Smythe and his heirs 
forever. 

Second: I nominate and appoint my said hus- 
band, John Smythe, as the Executor of this my Last 
Vill and Testament. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto affixed my 
hand and seal the roth day of December, A. D. to15. 

EDYTHE SMYTHE (L. S.) 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared as and 
for her last Will and Testament by the above- 
named testatrix in the presence of us, who at her 
request and in her presence and in the presence of 
each other have hereunto affixed our names as 
witnenes: CLARYCE JOHNES, 
LYLIAN BROWNE, 
Mat Burnes. 


Mrs. Smythe should sign her name to 
such a will at the end just before the sub- 
scription clause, as the clause signed by the 
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witnesses is called. She should sign in the 
presence of three witnesses, state that the 
paper is her will, and ask them to sign their 
names at the end of this subscription clause. 

They must sign in one another's presence 
and the presence of Mrs. Smythe. If all 
these details are observed, she has a will 
that is good anywhere in the world. Some 
states and countries require two witnesses, 
some three, some none at all, but her will 
should be drawn to meet the requirements 
of all, because she may die ieaving property 

in any state. In that case the will would 
have to be probated there, and if it did not 
comply with the statutes of that state, would 
not be recognized as valid. This will is 
good if it is written by Mrs. Smythe herself 
or by some one for her, and whether type 

written or written in longhand. It is not 
necessary to name in a will any relatives 
to whom property is not left or give any 
reasons for omitting them. It is not 
necessary, although customary, to fix an 
imposing red seal on a will. The letters 
“L. S.” with a circle around them are 
just as good. Remember one thing, how- 
ever. A new baby means a new will. 

So much for the form. As to the con- 
tents, it is a delicate matter to advise as to 
what a will should or should not contain. 
Men and women like to select their legatees 
as they do their wives and husbands—per- 
sonally. Still they are known to listen 
even to matrimonial advice—if so be that 
it coincides with their views. So here goes. 
In the first place a will should always ap- 
point an executor and should always give, 
him the power to sell the real estate, unless: 
the real estate is left to the same person 
who is appointed executor, when, of course, 
it is not necessary. That saves long and 
expensive court proceedings and also gives 
the purchaser a clear title. It must give 
the exact and correct name of any person 
or corporation to whom property is to be 
left. There was once an old lady in 
Massachusetts who all her life had been 
interested in a certain marine charitable 
organization known as the’ ‘“Seaman’s 
Friends Society.” She meant to leave it 
the bulk of her fortune. Either she or her 
lawver (he said it was her fault, and she 
said nothing—being dead) made a trifling 
mistake in the name, and it appeared in the 
will as the “Seaman’s Aid Society.” After 
her death there popped up from another 
city in a far-away state a society of that 
exact name. To be sure, the old lady had 
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never heard of it and had told the officers 
of the ‘*Seaman’s Friends Society”’ shortly 
before her death of her intentions. It made 
no difference. What she had written, she 
had written, said the courts, and the “Sea- 
man’s Aid Society” got every penny. 

Finally, as well as firstly, in the majority 
of cases a wife should leave everything to 
her husband for the same reasons that he 
should leave everything to her. Left to 
a husband or a wife, the property can be 
disposed of when necessary without the 
appointment of guardians or the delay 
and expense of the court proceedings neces- 
sary when minor children have an interest 
in it. Moreover, there comes a time when 
the hands lose their cunning and the brain 
grows dark. Then no father or mother 
wishes to live on the charity of the children. 

Let us suppose that you have finally 
decided to lead a will-less life no longer. 
Signed and sealed, your will lies before you. 
Now comes the question what shall be 
done with it? Don’t lock it up in your 
memory-box, or leave it in your bureau- 
drawer, or hide it in your trunk. A will 
may be the deed of your husband’s or your 
children’s future. If lost, disfigured, or 
destroyed, it can not be replaced when the 
time comes to make use of it. Inacase of my 
own I once prepared a will fer a woman in 
which she left a large property in trust for 
a spendthrift son and out of the clutches 
of a reprobate husband from whom she 
was separated. She took this will with her 
after it had been executed and _ shortly 
afterward died suddenly. She had lived 
alone. Her son and husband were notified 
and obtained immediate access to her pa- 
pers. No will was ever found. Her son 
ran through in a vear his share of the estate 
which his mother had planned should sup- 
port him for life. Her husband squan- 
dered his on vices. The time and thought 
and money of this woman were wasted, 
and her estate was made a curse instead of 
a blessing, because she failed to take the 
obvious precaution of leaving her will in her 
solicitor’s safe or depositing it in a vault 
at her bank or trust company. The receipt 
for the will from your lawyer or trust com- 
pany is all that should ever be kept among 
your personal papers at your home 

So I end as I began: make a will, make 
it right, keep it safe, and you'll live happier, 
die more comfortably, and be remembered 
more gratefully than if you shirk this re- 
sponsibility. 
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One night when Marion and Haines were walking in Central Park she told him the story of her business career in 


New York. “You take hold of things like a man, Marion,” was his sober comment 
190 “Sing As You Go” 
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‘The truth is,’”’ says Marion Eastman, ‘‘that most girls have about half an eye on their jobs, 
and an eye and a half on getting married.’’ Putting the matter rather bluntly? Yes. But is 
it true? Well, that is the way Marion Eastman sized things up, and she decided to govern 
herself accordingly. Cupid got the cold shoulder, during business hours at least, and not only 
did she keep two eyes on her job, but she threw her whole soul into it as well—with the results 


that are so delightfully recorded in this story. 


It is one of the best of those nine splendid stories 


by as many famous authors about eight charming girls. The experience of this very likable 
“Eight E”’ is full of valuable suggestions for any girl who contemplates “ going into business.” 


S THE alarm-clock sounded shrew- 
ishly, Marion Eastman opened 
her eyes, and the walls of her hall 
bedroom sprang four-square upon 

her consciousness. All over New York at 
that hour working girls were responding 
to the challenge of their clocks, but few of 
them presented to the day such a radiant 
face as hers. Many of them would have 
pitied her if she had put the facts of her 
history into a sentence. 

“Less than three weeks ago, a fire in 
Chiltern, my home city, destroyed what 
little property we had, and my father and 
mother are beginning the world over, while 
I have come to New York to look for work.” 

Marion had no regrets for herself. She 
got out of bed humming a sprightly tune. 
Then she stopped, because the young man 
next door, who had the room corresponding 
to hers, was whistling. It was a full, 
cheery whistle, quite strong enough to 
penetrate the wall. It brought her the 
picture of his straight shoulders, shaggy, 
brown hair, and merry eyes. They had left 
their respective houses at the same time 
almost every day during the week she had 
been in New York. This morning he was 
whistling a tune she had often heard her 
godfather sing as he worked in his garden, 


Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go, 
Shorten the row by the songs you know. 


Work and that joyful zest which equals 
song should go together for her, Marion 
vowed, now that she was free. At home she 
had never been free. Her parents had not 
been rich enough to give her ‘“‘advantages,”’ 
but they did not consider themselves poor 
enough to let her work. Because she never 
was dressed so well as her friends, and could 
not entertain them, she early became self- 


conscious. “Quiet,” people called her, 
when she was only dull and sick with the 
monotony of home duties and of depen- 
dence. She had known that her mother 
hoped she would marry, and this knowledge 
had made her dumb in the presence of such 
young men as had essayed to call upon her. 
She felt that she did not have the gifts that 
made girls popular with men, but under- 
neath her diffident surface was a_ fierce 
ambition of another sort: to make her own 
way in the world without having to look 
for support either to her parents or to a 
husband. After leaving high school, she had 
wanted to go to a business college for a 
term. There had not been money enough, 
and so all summer long Marion had studied 
shorthand and_ typewriting by herself, 
practising on the machine of her godfather. 
He kept her secret, and during September 
let her practise on him, taking dictation at 
a speed which, snail-like at first, steadily, 
though slowly, increased. And then had 
come the fire—and her opportunity. 

The whistling young man was engaged on 
a jerky tune which was palpably an accom- 
paniment to the polishing of shoes. Marion 
glanced down at her own speckless shoes, 
and then put on a jaunty hat, smiling at her 
reflection. In Chiltern, people had not 
considered her as either pretty or plain, but 
in New York her animated face deserved to 
be called pretty. She slipped into her coat, 
seized her gloves and her thin purse, and 
hurried out into the crisp autumn air. 

Five minutes later chance seated her at 
a table opposite the whistling young man, 
in the little Broadway restaurant they both 
frequented. He liked her fine unconscious- 
ness. Her manner was not the simpering, 
“T’m-not-looking-at-you-and-so-you-don’t- 
exist’? manner, nor was it the hard, aggres- 
sive, ‘I’m-a-perfect-lady-and-you-needn t- 
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scrape-acquaintance”’ manner. Merely, for 
her, he was not there. He looked attentively 
at her; here was some one who didn’t 
mind getting up early. She had not yet the 
New York expression nor the New York 
clothes. She spoke to the waitress, and her 
accent told that she was from his own sec- 
tion. He felt a momentary homesick quiver; 
then his food came, and he forgot all about 
home and the girl. 

Her breakfast over, Marion passed among 
the crowded tables and out to the street. 
As she walked toward the subway, the 
pavement was alive with young working 
girls, all dressed with smartness, or pseudo- 
smartness. She exulted that she was part of 
all the magnificent human energy in the 
world. All those hands and brains would 
presently be acting as levers to move for- 
ward the forces of civilization, women as 
well as men, partners in the prime purpose 
of life—work. 

On the train, she reviewed her week. Her 
godfather had told her that her employers 
would demand experience, would try to pay 
the minimum and exact the maximum. 
Every employer preferred an employee to 
be unobtrusive, a silent, obedient machine. 
The just man, having found a valuable 
office-girl, would pay her in proportion. 
She had learned for herself to avoid answer- 
ing certain newspaper advertisements which 
would lead to nothing except waste of car- 
fare and energy. She had sat in typewriting 
offices, waiting with many other girls for 
work. Distressed, she had seen the gratitude 
with which some of them accepted an 
hour’s casual employment. Was it, she 
wondered, the law of the business world 
that the supply must be greater than the 
demand? If that were so, it must be the 
-weaklings, the semi-incompetents, who were 
unemployed, who had to obey that other 
harsh law, the overthrow of the unfit. 

Marion knew she would survive; her 
-boundless energy, her passion for informa- 
tion, her quick interest in details, her sense 
of grasp, assured her of that. Thus she had 
not lost courage, though she had gone from 
office to office in vain. She could have been 
employed once or twice by shifty-eyed men 
in shabby offices, but she could judge 
character with a shrewdness beyond her 
twenty years. Such men would have some- 
how omitted payment. In the reputable 
places where she applied, always some one 
else had just been given the vacant position, 
or her lack of experience was against her. 
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“How am I to get experience if no one 
gives it to me?” she had asked one head- 
clerk, who had told her that one month’s 
experience in the office of a small-city lawyer 
counted for just nothing. 

‘“That’s not our business,” he replied. 

No, Marion decided, quite without rancor, 
the business of the employer with money 
and power was to take what he wanted and 
nothing else; the business of the girl with 
everything to lose and everything to gain 
was to get what she could. The employer 
had spent his capital to reach the position 
of being able to command what he wanted; 
the girl must spend herself, her only capital, 
in order some day to attain what she wanted. 

The morning was well started when, after 
two unsuccessful quests, Marion applied 
to the Ridge Homeopathic Drug Company. 
The moment she entered, she looked about 
her with all the alertness of which she was 
capable. She had learned that if she could 
familiarize herself quickly with her sur- 
roundings, could get over her sense of being 
strange, she could better meet whatever 
situation arose. She saw a room arranged 
as a shop, with a small coop of an office at 
one side, where Ridge, the proprietor, a 
large, fair man, sat at an overladen desk 
dictating to a pretty girl with striking blue 
eyes and clothes a little too elaborate. A 
second girl worked lazily at the shelves. In 
the rear was another coop of a room filled 
with packing-cases. 

Ridge looked at Marion with an air of 
worry that put her far more at ease than if 
he had been calm. 

“Well,” he said, after she had replied to 
his questions, ‘‘I don’t see that you'll suit. 
I’ve just got to have a girl that’s used to 
office-work. She’ll not only have to use the 
machine, but she'll have to wait on the 
customers, too; maybe I’ll have to break 
her into bookkeeping. You don’t know how 
much trouble an inexperienced girl can 
make me. If she don’t take my time 
answering her questions, she’ll take the 
time of some one I’m paying, so, by and 
large, she costs me too much. A girl that’s 
had no experience is like a foreigner coming 
to America—all strange. You try some- 
where else; somebody’ll give you a job. 
I’ve had a lot of boxes come in yesterday 
and today. They’re not unpacked, and the 
things ought to be on the shelves. I’ve 
thirty orders to fill for doctors in the city 
here that have just got to get out today; 
and there’s my out-of-town orders behind- 
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hand, and twenty letters to write, and 
Miss Simmonds is going off at ten o’clock 

He broke off helplessly. Marion felt a 
desire, half maternal and half executive, to 
help him. Miss Simmonds, the girl at the 
shelves, smiled consciously, and muttered 
something about not wanting to keep a nice 
man waiting at the church. 

“Tf you’re in a jam,” Marion suggested, 
“you'd better let me help you out. If I 
can’t take hold, you needn’t pay me.” 

“Well,” said Ridge uncertainly, “the 
boxes aren’t even open.” 

“T can open them,” Marion said 

She left the tiny 
office and went 
up to the girl at 
the shelves. 
‘Won't 
you take 
ten min- 


utes oO! 
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ver New York at that hour working girls were responding to the challenge of their 
but few of them presented to the day such a radiant face as Marion Eastman's. Yet 
many of them would have pitied her if she had put the facts of her history into a sentence 
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your time and show me where things are 
kept here?” she asked. 

The girl nodded amiably. ‘I guess I 
can keep the nicest man in the world waiting 
a minute to help out another girl,’ she 
remarked good-naturedly. 

Marion walked along the shelves, con- 
centrating her mind as she had never con- 
centrated before, and using her eyes keenly. 
In a few moments she knew almost as much 
as Ridge did about the disposition of his 
stock. Then she took off her coat and hat, 
picked up a hammer and chisel which she 
had seen under the counter, and began to 

open the packing-cases. There were 
many of them; those containing 
bottles were larger than those con- 
taining solids. Marion unpacked 
rapidly, planning as she worked 
how to get the stock on the 
shelves with the least possible 
expenditure of energy. Miss 

Simmonds left the office for- 

ever, Ridge went off to a 
business appointment, the 
blue-eyed girl abandoned 
her machine to wait on 
customers, but Marion 
did not lift her head 
till she felt a touch 
on her arm. She 
looked up to meet 
the amused gaze of 
the blue-eyed 
stenographer. 

“T might as 
well introduce 
myself,” said 
the girl, “for I 
bet you'll stay 
here. Any one 
who will kill 
herself with 
work like you 
appeals to 
Ridge. I’m 
Betty Jamie- 

son. He told me to 
fix up the stuff for 
the city doctors, but 

can’t you do it? I hate 
packing things, and I’ve 
letters to write, besides these 
pesky customers. That’s the 
worst of a one-horse place like 
this.” 
“Just try me,” Marion said. 
When Ridge returned, Marion 
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was passing back and forth among the 
shelves, collecting boxes and bottles, and 
methodically filling out the orders Betty 
had given her. 

* Well, say, Miss What’s-your-name,”’ he 
volunteered, “this don’t look so bad, if 
you're sure you’re not mixing things up.” 

“T’m not,” Marion said; “everything is 
so plainly numbered that I couldn’t make 
a mistake in getting the drugs down. 
Besides, I’ve checked everything twice.” 

There was an influx of customers, and the 
blue-eyed Miss Jamieson waited on them. 
Without being bidden, Marion left her work 
to help. It was easy enough, with a hint 
from Betty Jamieson, to know which size 
‘“‘a forty-cent bottle of Number Twenty- 
five’ was. Between the demands of cus- 
tomers she answered the telephone. At 
noon the tide of customers slackened, and 
Betty went out to luncheon. Marion 
resumed her packing. When she _ had 
addressed the last box, she found a pair of 
scales and weighed each package. 

Here,” said Ridge suddenly, “some of 
them I have to send by special messenger. 
The rest go third-class. You can take them 
when you go out to lunch.” 

Marion had to make more than one trip 
to the nearest post-office box, and her mus- 
cles were aching when she at last stopped at 
a lunch-counter for a bowl of soup. 

When she returned, Ridge and Betty 
Jamieson were deep in work. “Say,” 
Ridge called, “I'll have to trust you to run 
over the out-of-town orders and get them 
going. Pick them out of these letters.” 

He handed her a pile of letters. Marion 
read them, and made notes of questions 
that had to be answered. Then she began 
once more to sort and pack and address. 
At five Betty Jamieson departed. Marion 
approached Ridge, who was deep in a 
ledger. 

“T think I’d better work till I get these 
orders out,” she said; ‘‘some of them are 
rush.’ 

As he looked up querulously, she smiled. 
Here was a man who wanted things to be 
perfect, but without much planning on his 
part, and who craved to be let alone. 

‘All right,” he said. “I’ve got te leave 
soon myself for an appointment.’ 

When he went out, he stopped by the 
counter where she was at work, “Well, 
you’ve done fine,” he said. ‘Come back 
tomorrow, and I'll see what kind of a hand 
you are at the machine.” 


‘ 


done by any partly trained worker. 
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That night at ten o’clock, Marion dropped 
into bed, dead tired. The whistling young 
man came in just as her head sank into her 
pillow, and she could faintly catch him 
quavering over an old, silly tune she used 
to hear when she was a little girl. 

When we are married, what shall we do? 
I shall be goo-od, sweetheart, to yo-00-00. 


But it was to no such languorous tune 
that Marion’s nerves were’ marching. 
Though utterly tired, she was exultant. 
She had transgressed the laws of health, as 
every one has to do occasionally, by work- 
ing on her nerves and working overtime, 
she had thrown every ounce of mind and 
muscle she possessed into her work, and she 
had had a triumphant day. It was not that 
she had done any one thing that was hard; 
in fact, each separate thing could have been 
Her 
achievement consisted in the initiative and 
grasp she had shown in estimating the 
situation in Ridge’s office and taking hold 
and handling it. True, she had been aided 
by the fact that Ridge himself was an 
indifferent manager, but Marion knew that 
if Ridge had been a different kind of man 
she would have adapted herself to him 
and met the situation differently. 

“Maybe,” she mused, as she went over 
and over her day, too excited to sleep, “I 
have not enough originality and initiative 
and imagination to be one of the big, 
creative business women. But before I’m 
ten years older, I’ll come elose to them.” 

The next day, besides unpacking new 
boxes, filling mail and telephone orders, and 
waiting on customers, Marion took dicta- 
tion from Ridge and wrote letters. Before 
the end of the week he was telling her the 
gist of the letters he wanted her to send and 
allowing her to compose them. He accepted 
her capability as a matter of course; he 
appeared to think that it was natural for 
her to understand his business by instinct, 
and he seemed to be unaware of her difh- 
culties. 

At the end of the week, when Betty 
Jamieson had taken her pay-envelop and 
gone, Ridge said to Marion: 

“Well, Miss Eastman, I guess you’re a 
fixture. Now my business promises more 
than it performs; I am more of a salesman 
than I am an office-manager: that’s the 
truth. You see, I was in real estate and 
ought to be back, but I inherited this 
business. As things are, I can’t give you 
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more than nine dollars. You’ve not got so 
very much speed yet at dictation; I can 
see you’re a new hand in_ office-work, 
though you’ve got a good headpiece.”’ 

‘Is nine dollars all I am worth?” Marion 
asked. : 

“It’s all you’re worth to me, Miss 
Eastman, the way I’m fixed now,” Ridge 
said. ‘‘I’m not saying you won’t get more 
later on. You need experience. It’s like 
an engaged girl that you know will make a 
corking good wife, best in ten thousand, but 
until she’s been in her wife-job a while, she 
don’t qualify.” 


“Ves,” Marion agreed, ‘I'll take nine 
dollars—and thank you, Mr. Ridge.” 


After dinner that night, as Marion was 
writing a letter home, she heard her 
whistling neighbor crooning a lugubrious 
Scottish melody she had heard her grand- 
father sing, 

Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly faces, 
Home was home then, my dear, happy for the child. 


Suddenly the song ceased. Marion went 
on with her writing, reflecting that when 
she could afford it she would send for her 
cat, which should be the symbol of home. 
A knock sounded, and she opened the door 
to her landlady, Mrs. Walls. After the 
manner of her kind, Mrs. Walls gave a 
quick look around to see that there were 
no signs of light-housekeeping, and that 
Marion had not had the mechanical skill 
to set the second gas-jet burning. 

“Say, Miss Eastman,” she said, her face 
showing a peculiar mixture of conscious 
virtue and romantic interest, ‘‘you know, I 
think a girl can’t be too careful in a city, but 
when a strange young man comes out open 
and honorable and before witnesses, that’s 
different again.” 

Marion stared at her, puzzled. 

“Now, ’course you can do what you 
like,” pursued Mrs. Walls in a reasonable 
tone, “but what I say is, What harm would 
it do to go down and meet him any- 
way?” 

“But—I don’t understand,” murmured 
Marion. 

‘Well, I’m telling you’s fast as I can, but 
I feel the stairs—it’s my age; I’m sure 
they’re easy stairs to climb. This fella’ 
next door that’s always whistling asked the 
lady where he has a room to take him to 
see me, and he explained he’d like to meet 
you, if you had no objection. What we say 
is, Why not? Come, now! It’s in his favor 
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he hasn’t tried to pick up with any one 
without an introduction.” 

Marion was confused and annoyed. But, 
in spite of the young man’s unconvention- 
ality, she did not want to humiliate him. 
She followed Mrs. Walls down-stairs, and 


her embarrassment diminished when she + 


saw how flushed his face was, and realized 
that he was already sorry that he had 
come. Mrs. Walls performed the intro- 
duction with elaborate unconsciousness, 
and went out, setting wide the door of her 
little living-bedroom, to show that in her 
establishment a fine propriety prevailed. 
Marion was left alone with Gilbert Haines. 

In Chiltern when a young man called 
on Marion, she had always sat mute on the 
sofa, stroking her cat, waiting for him to 
begin the conversation. But that Marion 
had been dull, thwarted; the present 
Marion was free, walking shoulder to 
shoulder with all the other workers in the 
world, including Gilbert Haines. 

“Don’t you wish you hadn’t?” she said, 
with a touch of roguery that would have 
surprised those who considered her flavor- 
less. 

“Not now,”’ Haines laughed. 

They began to talk, and the landladies, 
half listening in the hall, smiled at each 
other with that passion for vicarious ro- 
mance that persists in the hearts even of 
those who have had least occasion to trust 
life. 

It was autobiography that they talked. 
Haines told her of his mother, and his 
invalid brother, and his pretty younger 
sister, whom he hoped to send through 
college. She inferred that just after he had 
finished law-school, and had hoped to begin 
to practise, his father had died, leaving 
almost nothing. Haines had got a position 
as a Clerk in a big law-firm. ‘‘ Hard work,” 
Haines said, “and at present, no chance for 
an underling to get anywhere, but you 
can’t keep down merit—that’s what all the 
big men say when they talk to the Sunday- 
schools!” 

He laughed—a whimsical little laugh, 
made of the same stuff as his whistling. 
Marion divined that the hall-bedroom and 
the cheap living that went with it had to be 
because he must help support the three at 
home. She warmed to him; she felt a sense 
of comradeship in that they both had their 
way to make, and they both had achieved a 
running start with a handicap. 

When ten o’clock came, Haines rose, 
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“Not very tactful of me to wear you out in 
a first call,’ he said; “‘maybe you won’t 
want me to come again.” 

“T hope you will come again,” Marion 
said, blushing. 


The weeks flew rapidly for Marion on 
the wings of intelligent cheerful work. 
Unobtrusively, she became Ridge’s under- 
study. She learned the details of his 
business, and then she began to study the 
drug-business in general. She meant to 
know more about her work than she ever 
expected to be called on to use. No narrow 
margins for her. Blue-eyed Betty Jamieson 
became her fast friend. 

“T wouldn’t grind like you for a farm,” 
Betty said. “ Not that I’d want a farm; the 
city for me! But a girl like you is the kind 
I like to tie to. Some of these days when 
we’re richer, we'll get two little rooms 
together, and live like white folks.” 

Early in the winter, Ridge told her that 
he was letting his business be absorbed into 
that of another and larger firm.. “I’m 
going back into real estate,”’ he explained, 
“but as I hold stock yet in this company, 
I’ve told them to take you over, and pay 
you sixteen dollars. Miss Jamieson can 
stay too, since you’re so fond of her, but I’d 
not have the nerve to ask sixteen for her.” 

Marion was genuinely sorry ‘o part from 
Ridge, but glad to get into a wider field. 
In the new business there were many 
employees, and many departments, all 
efficiently organized. As before, Marion 
began to study her environment. She was 
amazed to find out how many of the 
employees did their work with the top of 
their minds, or only half-heartedly. Some, 
she saw, lacked full ability, some had full 
ability and refused to use it. They invari- 
ably thought they were worth more than 
they got, but they made no effort to prove 
it. Among such, Marion’s ability and 
attitude loomed conspicuously. 

When she was made private secretary to 
one of the officials whose work she had done 
one day as a substitute, Betty commented 
teasingly: “They tell me it’s his way to 
bolt out of his office just when every one is 
watching the hands of the clock get toward 
five, yell for his stenographer, and begin 
dictating a bunch of letters that it will take 
till six to get out. If the girl has enough 
spirit to object, he’ll growl out that she had 
a couple of hours in the atternoon when she 
didn’t have a thing to do, and there are 





plenty of girls that would be willing to stay 
a little later now and again.”’ 

“Yes,” said Marion, “and what’s the 
answer to that? If the girl had made her- 
self so valuable to him that he’d rather have 
her than any of those others he could get, 
she could demand good enough wages to 
make it worth her while to work overtime 
occasionally.” 

“Well, this overtime business always 
makes a girl late for her dates,” said Betty. 

“T realize now,’ Marion said, “that 
every one hasn’t my zest for work. Some 
girls waste more energy from _half-past 
three on, watching the clock, than they ever 
put on their work. They don’t love their 
work.” 

‘Sure not,” Betty replied, “life begins 
for me at five o’clock.” 

“The truth is,’ said Marion gravely, 
“that most girls have about half an eye on 
their jobs, and an eye and a half on getting 
married.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t they?” demanded 
Betty. “Supposing a girl made up her mind 
not to get married, and put all her thoughts 
on work; at the end of her life she’d have 
saved just about enough to live on, and she’d 
be all alone in the world.” 

“Plenty of these girls marry a man that 
isn’t worth it, or can’t support them, and 
then at the end they are alone, and without 
enough to live on,” Marion retorted. “But 
that isn’t what I mean, Betty. I don’t 
see why a girl can’t have work and marriage 
both. If she throws herself into her work, 
she'll get discipline that will help her in the 
business of marriage. Let her forget every- 
thing but work between half-past eight and 
five.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said Betty. “If a 
girl spends the time she ought to washing 
and ironing and mending and planning her 
clothes, and keeping up with her fellows and 
her dates, she hasn’t the energy to do more 
in the office than her pay-check calls for.” 

Marion looked speculatively at blue-eyed 
Betty. ‘I don’t like this husband-hunting, 
however indirect it is,” she murmured. 
“Tf a man and woman are meant for each 
other—” 

“Oh, you old sentimentalist!” laughed 
Betty. ‘Well, put it this way: often a man 
doesn’t know you’re meant for him till he 
sees you in a new hat or new gown. And I 
tell you, Marion, no man in the world is 
meant for me unless he can show me a 
salary of twelve hundred a year and more 
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“Why shouldn't girls think of marriage?’ demanded Betty. 


* Supposing a girl made up her mind not to get 


married, and put all her thoughts on work; at the end of her life she'd have saved 
just about enough to live on, and she'd be all alone in the world” 


coming. Then I’m going to sit back and let 
him take care of me. Every sensible work- 
ing girl looks at it as I do.” 

Marion shook her head. Her ideal woman 
was not the dependent of a man, but his 
comrade, either in friendship or in love, as 
the case might, be. Something of this sort 
she said once to Haines. 

‘A man wants to take care of a woman,” 
he replied, “‘to guide and protect her. If 
this world were properly arranged, no 
woman would be working outside the 
home.” Marion thought it was only 


which this view. 


; prompted 
“What’s wrong,” Haines went on wistfully, 
“is that a man hasn’t always got enough 


chivalry 


money for—for the freedom he wants. 
I’ve got a family to help support for years 
yet. I’d not have that changed, but—”’ 

‘““Nny one’s life is full of ‘buts,’ Gilbert,” 
Marion murmured. 

““Sing as you go,’ eh?” he said. “I 
know, but when a fellow’s got to muzzle his 
feelings for fear 

He broke off abruptly, and Marion 
colored. She knew they were in the 
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shadowy, debatable land between friend- 
ship and love, where there are advances and 
retreats, strange silences, strange moods, 
a sense of uncertainty and of unreality. In 
those days she found herself talking, not of 
her work and plans, but of Gilbert’s, caring 
more for his than for her own. But, indeed, 
she had never spoken of her work to him 
except in the most general way; it seemed too 
personal, because it was so utterly herself. 

Late in February Marion yielded to 
Betty’s wish that they should rent two 
rooms together, one for a bedroom and one 
for a sitting-room. Betty said her callers 
could not take her to the theater every 
night, and besides, it gave a young man a 
sense of home to sit indoors occasionally. 
Marion, thinking of the many winter nights 
she and Haines had had to go walking 
because she did not care to use Mrs. Walls’s 
room, agreed. She insisted on moving to the 
top floor; she did not wish to have even 
Betty share with her the dear whistling 
through the wall. 

Betty and Haines liked each other. 
“Nice little thing,’ Haines said, “just the 
sort that would tie to you.” 

‘Nice fellow,’ Betty commented. 
‘Dresses like sixty dollars a month, but 
has the manners of two hundred.” 

The new arrangement worked well. 
Betty had callers almost every evening. 
When Haines came, she nearly always took 
her own caller for a walk. Haines and 
Marion explored still further their border- 
land of intimacy, and Marion found herself 
sufficiently restless to be glad to throw 
herself more than ever into her work. 

One night in spring, when she and Haines 
were walking in Central Park, she told him 
in detail the story of how she had managed 
her business career in New York. 

“Vou take hold of things like a man, 
Marion,” he said soberly. 

The tone and words chilled her a little. 
She could not know that what she had done 
had shown him a lost opportunity. Long 
afterward Marion looked back on that 
night as marking the change that came in 
their relations. At the moment, she merely 
felt that they were talking gravely, perhaps 
constrainedly. She went on to say that she 
wanted a wider field than the drug-business, 
and wondered if she could not do night 
work for some member of his firm. He said 
he could arrange it, and had an irritated 
sense that he should have proposed it, and 
not Marion. 


The lawyer for whom Marion did night 
work realized her value, and the firm had 
use for her almost every evening. She 
might have refused some of it, if her mother 
had not written that her father had to be 
operated on. Marion knew that she must 
be partly responsible for the doctor’s bills. 
She necessarily saw less of Haines, and this 
depressed her the more as he needed cheer- 
ing, because his invalid brother was danger- 
ously ill. Marion reflected that Betty 
would have thrown up the lawyer’s work, 
no matter whose comfort lay in the bal- 
ance. 

In June Marion was asked to become an 
employee in Haines’s firm, at eighteen 
dollars. She would have gone for fifteen. 
This firm had large connections, and she 
realized that through it she could come in 
touch with the big business of the world. 
Haines said that a place could be made for 
Betty, but she refused to change. 

The next month Marion was summoned 
to Chiltern. Her mother had_ broken 
down in caring for her father, and Marion 
had to go to them at once. Day by day she 
nursed both parents, thankful that she was 
strong, and that she had a good earning- 
capacity. Shortly after she reached home 
Haines telegraphed that his brother had 
died. She wrote him, and he replied 
briefly. The letters that followed were 
unlike him, and Marion found herself 
longing to go back and help him. 

In September she set the date for return- 
ing to New York. She never forgot that 
day, with its sense of peace and loveliness— 
and the shattering shock at the end. For 
the afternoon mail brought her a joyful, 
incoherent letter from Haines, in which he 
said he was engaged to Betty. It was full 
of praises of her femininity, her dependence 
upon him, his position in another office 
where he was getting more money, his 
determination to hang out his own shingle 
as soon as he could, his joy that circum- 
stances were now such that he could soon 
take Betty away from the grinding office 
work to which she was so unsuited. 

A letter from Betty explained the cir- 
cumstances. Haines’s pretty sister had 
suddenly married a rich man, and _ his 
salary was released. “But I’m awfully in 
love,” the letter said. “It’s our being 
thrown together this six weeks that did it. 
I’m a happy girl. Maybe you understand 
now why I wouldn’t work for his firm. I 
wouldn’t want any fellow to get too used 
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to me. A man hardly ever marries a girl 
that works in the same office with him.” 

Love—grief—death: their democratic fel- 
lowship none of us can refuse. Unwii- 
lingly Marion had let her love go to Haines, 
but she took her grief bravely. 

“It is my fault—he never said anything 
definite,’ her broken thoughts ran. “If 
Betty had never come—if it could have 
been I who was at hand to comfort him 
if I had been the clinging-vine sort!” 

She tried to push such thoughts away. 
She tried to think that if Haines had been 
meant to love her Betty could not have 
interfered. It seemed a little strange to 
her that Haines could write to her so freely 
of his happiness; Marion was still too young 
to know how often a man has no emotionai 
memory. Haines’s joy in Betty had made 
him utterly forget the land of ‘almost-love 
where he had Wi andered with Marion. 

“My only safety,” she said over and over, 
“is not to blame either of them, to work 
harder than ever, and to sing as I go. If 
cheerfulness and zest were right when | 
was happy, they are right when I am un- 
happy.’ 

With terrible keenness Marion lived 
every moment of her waking life. She 
passed nights of weeping, she struggled to 
show daily a cheerful face to her parents. 
Then came the return to New York, the 
painful first meeting with Gilbert and 
Betty, her departure to another boarding- 
house where she need not daily see them or 
Mrs. Walls, with her ill-concealed sym- 
pathy, and the gradual severing of her 
relations with the lovers, in which she was 
aided by Betty, whose conscience was not 
untroubled. 

Years later, looking back, Marion could 
see that life has in it more levels than 
heights—levels of joy, or of grief, or of 
peaceful living; long stretches of days which 
may be significant enough as they are 
lived through, moment by moment, but 
which, in retrospect, must be summarized 
briefly. They may stand for character, but 
they do not stand for events. Marion could 
remember the exact day when her salary 
Was raised to twenty-five dollars; she could 
remember the day that Ridge proposed to 
her, a proposal which somehow com- 
forted while it distressed her; she could 
remember exactly when she began to study 
law in night-school; she could remember 
the occasion which gave her a chance to do 
a little rent-collecting against the day 
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when she should go into business for 
herself. But she could not remember just 
when she had determined to go into 
business, nor was there anything by which 
she could gage her growth in business power. 
For Marion had learned to live her life day 
by day; every morning she would say to 
herself, “Yesterday is gone; live for your 
work today—and sing as you go.” 

She was sitting at the window of her own 
office one day, reviewing in some such 
fashion the years since she had come to 
New York. The name on the office door 
was Ridge and Eastman. Ridge, who had 
prospered in real estate, had wanted a 
partner with some legal training, some 
business connections, a talent for office 
management, and sufficient imagination to 
look ahead and conceive business oppor- 
tunities. He had selected Marion. As she 
stared out of the window, she could hear him 
moving about in his office. 

“Well, Miss Eastman,” he said, entering 
with the worried air he always had when he 
was forced to plan, “I suppose I’d_ better 
go down on Long Island today to look up 
that bit of waste land.” 

She brought her mind to him with an 
effort. ‘I suppose so, Mr. Ridge. I’ve 
been reading up on the Holland drain- 
age system and others. I don’t think we 
need to pay any expensive engineers or 
contractors.” He nodded, and Marion 
turned back to the window and _ forgot 
him. 

Ridge, like most men who are with a 
woman every day; was accustomed to look 
at Marion without seeing her. But now he 
was arrested by something wistful in her 
expression. He remembered how young 
she was, after all, how extraordinary her 
accomplishment. had been, and how tire- 
lessly she had worked to realize it. “Say, 
you'd better take a vacation,” he said 
affectionately. 

His tone aroused Marion. ‘“‘ Nonsense,” 
she said briskly, turning to the papers on 
her desk. ‘I’m too much interested to 
take a vacation.”’ 

“Well, say,’’ Ridge pursued, you re 
going through all that work this sau 
you'll be here when I get back from Long 
Island—almost. Won't you take dinner 
with me somewhere? They say the roof 
garden of the new hotel is wonderful—a 
view over the river that beats Venice. 
What say? You can mix business and 
pleasure with your partner, strely?”’ 
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Marion smiled. She had made it a rule, 
absolutely iron-clad, not to mingle the 
business and the social. A large part of her 
success had been due to the fact that she 
had, during working hours, locked the door 
on sex. The men she dealt with, because 
of her attitude, had an increasing respect 
for women in business. Marion considered 
this last no mean part of her reward for 
work-laden years. 

After some thought, however, she agreed. 
“Yes, thank you, Mr. Ridge,” she said, 
“T’d like to go.” 

It was close to eight o’clock when Marion 
and Ridge took their places at the little 
table he had reserved in a green angle of the 
roof-garden which afforded them an illim- 
itable view of the water. Blue dusk was 
settling over the city, and jewel lights had 
risen over the streets and the river. 

When they were seated, Marion drew a 
long sigh. She had felt restless all day. She 
told herself that it was because she was 
tired. As she sat there, her nerves insen- 
sibly relaxed. She fell silent, and let her 
gaze dwell mistily on the magical world be- 
low, so far withdrawn now that it did not 
spell business or even life; it was part of 
some fairy dream. 

She looked up swiftly to see that a table 
near them had just been reset for two, and 
that the two were approaching. The woman 
was blue-eyed Betty, manicured, massaged, 
smartly dressed, more beautiful than ever— 
a perfect example of the woman who is not 
a man’s mate, but his cherished incubus. 
Haines followed her, thinner than Marion 
had remembered him, slightly harassed- 
looking. Betty’s manner assured the 
world that she was used to dining on the 
roof-garden of an expensive hotel, and the 
average woman would have believed her 
manner. But Marion was a_ business 
woman, and her look at the man had 
assured her that such a dinner for her old 
friends was an infrequent occurrence. 

Ridge did not recognize blue-eyed Betty. 
“You can tell by looking at those two,” he 
remarked idly, “‘that that fellow was the 
sort of man who wanted his sweetheart to 
be a childish dependent creature, and now, 
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if he dared, he’d raise Ned because his wife 
isn’t a capable woman.” 

Marion did not hear him. She was looking 
at Haines and Betty, and realizing, with a 
strange joy, that it was months since she 
had thought of them at all. She gazed at 
them, slightly smiling, not really seeing 
them. She was suddenly in a world of her 
own—her real world; for she had found 
herself at her highest and best. She knew 
now that her restlessness had been only 
a last, subconscious doubt and questioning 
of that smaller, unsure, timorous self that 
is a part of every woman who does a man’s 
work in the world—a self that asks if all is 
surely well, if the choice has been right, if 
the candle has paid for the game. Marion 
threw back her head proudly and gladly 
at last she knew definitely. 

“A woman like you, Marion Eastman,” 
Ridge said, with a wistful note underlying 
the gruffness of his tone, “ought to marry.” 

This time Marion heard his words. She 
understood that he still cared for her, that 
it lay with her to continue their serviceable 
friendship which meant much to Ridge 
just as it was, or to change it into some- 
thing deeper. 

“Ah, Mr. Ridge,” she said, with shining 
eyés, ‘life has given me every single thing 
I want; I’ve only this minute realized how 
fully. There’s nothing I regret, there’s 
nothing I’d change. I’ve got your friend- 
ship, I’ve got my brother’s children to be a 
second mother to and make a future for— 
because, after all, it’s the future generation 
people must give themselves to. And I 
have work—work.” 

Marion said the word almost as if it were 
sacred. She spoke it with a faith and zest 
that showed her companion how deep her 
content was. She looked at him with 
affectionate friendliness, then she looked 
past him at the magical world outside. She 
had a quick vision of young, untaught 
Marion Eastman in Chiltern, and: of the 
long, hard way she had walked, her head 
high, her feet steady, singing as she went for 
the sake of work and of life. And reading 
what was to come in the light of what had 
gone, Marion had no fears for her future. 
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Mirandy on 


the Blessings 


ot Trouble 


By Dorothy Dix 


ESTERDAY I was a promul- 

gatin’ along home from de butch- 

er-shop I done meet up wid Sis 

Chloe Johnsing, whut is one of 
dese heah skinny, lanky women, whut 
always wears a rusty black veil, an’ de 
corners of her mouth turned down. Sis 
Chloe suttinly does look lak she was de 
Daughter of Sorrow an’ took after her Pa, 
Ole Man Trouble, an’ her voice when she 
talks sounds jes lak cracked ice tinklin’ 
aginst de sides of a tear-jug, an’ makes you 
want to jine in an’ weep wid her widout 
even axin’ whar’s de corpse. Yassum, Sis 
Chloe sholy am a gran’ mourner, an’ dey 
do say dat she’s dat consistent dat she 
wears crépe underwear an’ don’t drink 
nothin’ but black tea. Howsomever, seein’ 
dat I had met up wid her becaze she seed 
me fust, I stopped to pass de time of day 
wid her. 

“Well, Sis Chloe,” says I, “how does yo’ 
symptoms seem to segasuate dis fine 
bright mawnin’?” 

“I’s enjoyin’ po’ health, Sis Mirandy,” 
she says, an’ her voice was dat mournful 
dat you could have cut her sorrows wid a 
knife. 

“What has happened to you?” inquires 
I. “Is you done lost yo" husban’, or is yo’ 
canary bird got de pip? 

“Oh, Sis Mirandy,” she spons, her voice 
a trimblin’ lak a bowl of calf’s-foot jelly, 
“T’se a travelin’ through de low grounds of 
trouble an’ tribulation. Yas, Sis Mirandy, 
de hand of de Lawd suttenly am laid heavily 
on me. My husban’ done lost his job, an’ 
my baby’s tooken down wid de measles, 
an’ de whoopin’-cough, an’ de chicken- 
pox, an’ my oldest boy’s done run in by de 
police for shootin’ crap, an’ my gal, Elviry, 
done eloped wid dat bandy laigged, no 
‘count Si Jones, so dat we got a son-in-law 
to suppo 't, an’ I’s got de misery in my side, 
an’ de rheumatics in my left shoulder, an’ 
dere’s fo’ days’ dishes piled up in de sink 
at home waitin’ to be washed, an’ de price 
of po’k-chops done gone up. until you got 
to git a spy glass to Took at ’em.” 





‘Bless Gawd for all his mercies,” says 
| 2 “for you sholy is a lucky woman.” 
““Huccome you say dat, when I’se 
marked for sorrow?” she axes me. 
‘Becaze,” spons I, “you’s got somethin’ 
to worry about right at home widout havin’ 
to go out an’ hunt for hit, an’ dat saves 
you lots of time an’ trouble. 

““VYassum,”’ I goes on, ‘“‘dem women sut- 
tenly is lucky whut has got a real live 
grievance already made, instid of havin’ 
to make one for demselves out of whole 
cloth. ’Cou’se none of us ain’t gwine to be 
happy—leastways no woman ain’t—an’ ef 
we ain’t a moanin’ an’ a groanin’ over one 
thing, we’s a weepin’ an’ a wailin’ over 
anodder, an’ so you might jes’ as well have 
real trouble of yo’ own as to have to go 
out an’ borrow hit. 

“T’se been a moseyin’ aroun’ dis world 
a good many yeahs, an’ I ain’t never found 
no happy pusson yit. Dat is, I ain’t found 
no happy woman. I’se seed a good many 
mighty cheerful men whut was fresh 
widowers—an’ bearin’ de loss of deir wives 
wid Christian resignation. But I ain’t 
ever met no womaii dat ain’t had some 
secret sorrow dat she tole to ev’ybody, an’ 
axed ’em to jine in deir tears wid hers. 
Which dey did ef dey was women. For 
women is a lot more perseverin’ dan men, 
an’ no matter how you fix ’em, dey’ll hunt 
’roun’ till dey find somethin’ to be miserable 
*bout. 

“Ef dey’s ole maids, dey’s sorrowful an’ 
sad becaze dey ain’t got no husbands, an’ 
ef dey’s married, dey’s unhappy becaze 
vi ain’t free an’ is tied down to a man. 
Ef dey’s got a husban’ dat beats ’em, dey 
calls on us to lament wid ’em becaze dey’s 
united to a brute, an’ ef dey’s got hus- 
bands whut’s good an’ kind to ’em, dey 
complains dat hit’s sort of dull to have to 
live wid a man whut ain’t got no sperrit. 
Ef dey has chillun, dey’s always a groanin’ 
about havin’ to walk de colic instid of 
gaddin’ ’roun’ to Saturday-night balls, 
an’ ef dey ain’t got no chillun, dey moans 
out dat deir hands is empty. 
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“Ef dey’s got a job, dey think dey is 
persecuted becaze dey has to wuk for a 
livin’, an’ ef dey ain’t got no job, dey ex- 
pects to be pitied for bein’ po’, onfortunate 
critters whut can’t git nothin’ to do. Ef 
dey ain’t got no money, dey’s miserable 
for fear folks won’t lak ’em becaze dey’s 
po’, an’ ef dey’s rich, dey’s wretched for 
fear people will lak ‘em becaze dey’s got 
money. 

“Yassum, dat’s de way hit goes wid 
women, an’ so fur as I can see, a po’, 
sickly woman wid a drunken husban’ an’ 
‘leven little chillun to suppo’t is jes as well 
off as a rich ole maid wid no husban’ an’ 
no troubles to bodder her. Ef she ain’t 
got no real sorrow, she’s gwine to hunt 
‘roun’ ontel she finds somethin’ dat she 
can make believe is one, so she’d jes as 
well have de real one in de fust place. I 
reckon dat de reason dat de Lawd sends 
so many troubles on women is dat He des 
got discouraged tryin’ to make ’em happy, 
an’ thought dat He’d let ’em enjoy bein’ 
miserable in deir own way. 

‘An’ yit happiness is des de way you 
look at a thing. Dere ain’t nothin’ in dis 
world dat ain’t plum full of both misery an’ 
fun, an’ you can take whichever one of ’em 
you wants. Most folks take de misery, 
becaze hit’s on top an’ de easiest to git, but 
ef dey look under de bottom, dey finds out 
dat happiness is dere too. 

‘One time one of dese heah oh-be-sorrow- 
ful-sisters come a pityin’ me. ‘It makes me 
weep,’ says she, ‘to see a pert, smart 
woman lak you is whut’s tied down to a 
husban’ an’ can’t sashay off wid us free 
women on de ’scursion.’ 

‘‘T specs de ’scursion is mighty enjoy- 
able,’ I spons, ‘but a husban’ is a handy 
thing to have aroun’ de house, specially 
when de rent comes due.’ 

“*Hit’s a pity,’ she goes on, ‘dat you 
didn’t marry a fine-lookin’ big husban’ 


instid of tyin’ up wid a runty little man lak 
Brer Ike.’ 

“*Oh, I don’t know,’ spons I, ‘de wus 
lookin’ a husban’ de less reason a wife has 
to lay awake at night wonderin’ ef some- 
body whut is younger an’ spryer dan she 
is is gwine to tole him an’ his pay-envelop 
away from de home fold.’ 

“*You has to wuk mighty hard,’ says de 
woman wid a compassionate smile dat made 
me want to heave a brick at her. 

“*Dat I does,’ says I, ‘but a better cook 
dan I is never passed a hand over de pot, 
an’ de wuk keeps me well an’ strong so dat 
[ ain't got no call to waste any money on 
de doctor.’ 

‘I see,’ says she, a squintin’ at my 
market basket, ‘dat you ain’t got nothin’ 
but po’k-chops for Sunday dinner, while 
Hannah Smith done got chicken.’ 

“*Dat’s a fact,’ I spons, ‘but bless de 
Lamb, dere ain’t no fedders on po’k-chops, 
an’ I don’t have to pick ’em.’ An’ wid dat 
de woman went on her way, an’ I heard 
dat she tole Sis Simanthy dat Sis Mirandy 
didn’t have enough sense to know dat she 
was havin’ a hard time in life. 

“Yassum, dat’s me. I ain’t out huntin’ 
for things to worry ‘bout, an’ ef Mr. 
Trouble gits me, he’ll have to come after 
me sho’. I ain’t gwine half way to meet 
him. But most women ain’t never so happy 
as when dey’s miserable, an’ we ain’t got no 
call to sympathize wid ’em when misfortune 
gits ’em by de scruff of de neck. Dey sho’ 
is havin’ a good time when dey’s got some 
sorrer dat dey can prognosticate ’bout, an’ 
dat’s what makes me say whut I do— 
dat a woman dat’s got a real, ready-made 
sorrow to her hand, instid of havin’ to in- 
vent one, is playin’ in big luck. 

“Yassum, I guess de onhappiest woman in 
de world is de woman widout a secret 
sorrow dat she can talk ’bout all de time. 
Only dere ain’t no sich a animal.” 





Music, 


M.D, 


Most of us suffer more mentally and spiritually than we do physically. Headache is bad enough, but 


heartache is worse. And yet our bodies are scrupulously looked after while our minds and spirits are leit 


to look out for themselves. If only we might summon a doctor to prescribe for the more important parts ol 


us as easily as we do the dispenser of pills and drugs! 


The favored few have long commanded the services 


of just such a magic physician. Now he is available for the least of us. King Saul sent for young David 
to come with his harp and drive away the evil spirit that was troubling him; we can summon the maker of 
every kind of music to do the same for us. It is an important and valuable suggestion for the healing of 
the spirit that Robert Haven Schauffler gives in Music, M. D., which will be in the March issue. 
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EARLY 
a hun- 
dre d 
years 
ago Froebel, whom 
all children must 
thank for the kin- 
dergarten, spoke of 
seeing here the 
foolish mother, 
there the unwise 
father, giving chil- 
dren all kinds of 
poisons, in all sorts 
of ways and forms. 
Many parents are 
still doing much the 
same things, some 
through careless- 
ness, more through 
ignorance of the 
proper methods of 
feeding. A general 
knowledge of the 
proper dietary for 
children should be 
one of the mother’s 
acquirements, for 
the food which a “Bicsk ise be 
child eats during its ‘ 
early life, and 
especially during 
the first few months, 
is of the utmost 
importance. Not sss 
only must the 
mother, first of all, use her very best judg- 
ment, based on the highest authority she 
can find, but she must also guard against a 
subtle danger that confronts every parent. 
This danger is concealed in the person of the 
neighborly woman who scoffs at scientific 
dietaries and regards herself as a walking en- 
cyclopedia of maternal wisdom. Dr. L. Em- 
mett Holt, the well-known baby specialist, 
says he has had a large experience with the 
children who “ate everything” and seemed 
to relish it and has followed a number of 
them to their graves as the ultimate result of 
such unreasonable and inconsiderate prac- 
tises. We have then very good reasons for our 
olten repeated urging of the supreme impor- 
tance of guarding carefully what children eat. 
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“Laxative foods instead of laxative medicines is the wisest rule 
to follow in the nursery. Cathartics and the like do not remove 
Many foods, however. are natural 
remedies for this common disorder, and if the mother uses them 
properly, she will save herself many anxious hours 
to the child will be immeasurable 


Next in impor- 
tance to the care 
which must be ex- 
ercised in feeding 
the. child comes 
watchfulness over 
the egress from the 
body of the unas- 
similated portions of 
the food. Waste 
matter in the in- 
testines will produce 
toxins. There can 
be no sound health 
in a ‘‘sluggish’’ 
body, and it is there- 
fore necessary that 
the mother should 
know the foods that 
are not only pure 
and nourishing, but 
also have a tendency 
to force a comple- 
tion of the digestive 
process. For that 
reason we shall this 
month consider the 
is essential require- 
ments of a child’s 
diet in cases of con- 
stipation and also in 
order to prevent 
constipation. 

An apparent con- 
dition of constipa- 
tion is sometimes 
mistaken for an actual one. The former 
is often observed in infants who have a 
movement every two or three days only, 
passing but a trifling amount. Such a 
baby is usually emaciated and _ losing 
weight, but this condition may be the 
result of lack of food, and not of consti- 
pation, and is speedily remedied by a 
sufficient quantity of appropriate nourish- 
ment. Babies with regular evacuations 
after birth will often become constipated 
in the second and third month and remain 
so, but if the child is perfectly comfortable 
one should not be disturbed by the small 
and somewhat constipated movements from 
the bowels which are apt to occur while 
the food is very weak. If the bowels move 
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of themselves once a day, one should be 
content, for if an injection or medicine 
is used to produce freer movements, the 
functions of the bowels will be disturbed. 
An infant should have two or three move- 
ments a day during the first week of life, 
and then one or two a day; a healthy 
child should have at least one movement 
each day after it is a month old. 

But, assuming that a child is really con- 
stipated, there are certain things which 
should be done to relieve it. Let us con- 
sider them first for the nursing infant and 
then for the older child. Most infants are 
given less water to drink than they require, 
with constipation as the frequent result. 
Water not only helps to clean the stomach 
of its contents and aids in the digestion of 
food, but when taken up by the blood- 
vessels assists in normal nutrition, removes 
effete matter, relieves congestion, and often 
completely corrects constipation. Many 
cases of disordered digestion are due en- 
tirely to the lack of sufficient water. It 
should be offered to a baby six or seven 
times a day. One or two teaspoonfuls of 
oatmeal water may be used as an alter- 
native to the plain water before the feeding. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to add that 
the water should be boiled or, better, dis- 
tilled before being given to the child. Very 
serviceable and cheap water stills are 
available for this use in the home. 

Besides being given water, the constipa- 
ted infant may often be relieved by a 
gentle abdominal massage at a regular 
hour each day and, in extreme cases, by 
a daily enema of warm water and salt. 
In place of an enema, suppositories are 
recommended by many physicians. Dr. 
Holt prefers the Gluten Health supposi- 
tories to those of glycerin, considering 
them less irritating. 

Dr. Francis Tweddell says, in ‘How to 
Take Care of the Baby,” that when con- 
stipation is habitual with a nursing baby 
the mother’s diet and regimen must receive 
attention, as the baby’s trouble is usually 
caused by the high protein or the low fat 
of the mother’s milk. If it is quite certain 
that the milk is deficient in fat, and this 
can only be definitely ascertained by hav- 
ing the milk analyzed, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to give the baby a little fresh cream 
and water before nursing; the cream should 
not be bought as such, but should rise 
on the best milk obtainable, and one or 
two teaspoonfuls be mixed with two or 
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three of water. Caution must be exer- 
cised with this, for if a little too much fat 
is given, indigestion will result in addition 
to constipation, and matters will be worse 
than before. Another method of feeding 
a child an increased amount of fat, if the 
cream does not agree, is to give a little pure 
olive-oil after nursing, beginning with half 
a teaspoonful three times a day, and, if 
necessary, increasing to one teaspoonful, 
A half-ounce a day will usually be suffi- 
cient 

But if the diet and regimen of the nursing 
mother need attention, these are only pal- 
liative measures. She should lead a simple, 
regular life, on a diet to which she has been 
accustomed, avoiding too much meat, 
strong coffee, pastry, candy, spices, and 
highly seasoned dishes. She should eat 
plain, well-cooked food, and drink plenty 
of milk. But she should let alcoholic 
beverages strictly alone, except when pre- 
scribed by a physician. She needs plenty 
of sleep, should take a nap in the daytime, 
must have regular exercise, never become 
tired to exhaustion, and avoid late hours, 
worry, and excitement, as all these con- 
ditions affect, through the breast milk, the 
condition of her nursing child. It is espe- 
cially important that the nursing mother 
should follow this plan if her child shows 
need for a laxative. If the child’s symp- 
toms of constipation do not improve after 
diluting the breast nursings by giving 
water before feeding, or by lengthening the 
intervals between the nursings, shorten- 
ing the time of nursing, and careful regu- 
lation of the mother’s diet, then it will be 
necessary to put the child upon the bottle, 
if only temporarily. Here, however, the 
advice of the physician is needed. Nurs- 
ing mothers should not hastily conclude 
that their milk does not agree; faulty con- 
ditions are very often remedied, to the 
great benefit of the child. Moreover, with 
a nursing infant, this trouble is compara- 
tively uncommon, although it is one of the 
most troublesome conditions found among 
children who are artificially fed. If neg- 
lected and allowed to become chronic, it 
is often the cause of a baby’s failing to gain 
in weight and may lead to much more 
serious trouble. Before giving any treat- 
ment, however, the cause must first be de- 
termined. The constant use of enemas 
and cathartics, especially castor-oil, should 
not be resorted to, because the relief ob- 
tained by their use is usually only tempo- 
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‘Supper. by Ernest Fosbery 


It was Dryden who wrote, Better to hunt in fields for health unbought than fee the 
doctor for a nauseous draught.” Not. of course, that we should never “fee the Joctor, 
especially where a child's health is concerned, but that our “nauseous draughts’ are too 
apt to be proprietary cathartics of doubtful composition and injurious effects that have 
no right in a child's system. For continued dosing of a child who is “sluggish” is a 
harmful practice: the doctors now heartily agree with the poet that health may be 
gained more permanently and more readily from natural remedies -by careful super- 
vision of a chi ld° s dietary and the inclusion in it of the proper proportions of those 
foods that have laxative properties. This subject of the corrective feeding of children 
isa big and important one, and one with which no mother can afford to be unfamiliar 
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rary, and if habitual is very frequently one 
of the chief causes of the disorder. 

In the case of a bottle-fed baby, the 
constipation may be caused by overheating 
the bottle, thus making the milk practically 
indigestible, by the use of food containing 
too little solid matter, as condensed milk, 
broth, and barley-water, or too much pro- 
tein, or too small an amount of fat or cream. 
There are other causes which are much 
less common, such as general weakness 
and debility, malformation, and so on, but 
the majority of cases that come before the 
mother are corrected by attention to the 
food. It is sometimes sufficient simply to 
increase the amount of the food, or to make 
it stronger, but both should not be done at 
once. The use of top milk in mixing the 
day’s feedings is often useful, as thus more 
cream or fat is added to the food, with its 
corrective quality. When a bottle-fed in- 
fant has colic and loses weight, because of a 
too high percentage of protein in the food, 
try whey for a change, adding one or two 
ounces of cream to each twenty ounces of 
whey. A recipe for making whey appears 
on page 2009. 

When the child reaches the age of six 
or seven months, there is greater choice of 
treatment. One method recommended is 
to use oatmeal water in place of plain or 
barley water, when mixing the daily food. 
Beef-juice and broths may also be intro 
duced at this age, and these changes in 
the food will help to overcome habitual 
constipation. At the age of seven or eight 
months, orange- or prune-juice can be 
given, beginning with two teaspoonfuls 
one hour before the second bottle in the 
morning, and gradually increasing it to one 
or two ounces, at twelve months of age. 
After six months, well-cooked oatmeal can 
be strained, and the gruel or jelly mixed 
with the feedings, beginning with one ounce 
to each twenty ounces of mixture. Baked 
apples and the pulp of stewed prunes will 
be a help in overcoming constipation in an 
older child. The amount of white bread, 
toast, and potato should be reduced, and 
cereen vegetables, oatmeal, and graham 
bread should be given, with plenty of fruit 
twice a day. Raw, scraped apples are 
sometimes of more value than any other 
fruit. After the child is two years old, a few 
fruits such as fresh, ripe, peeled pears and 
peaches, given in moderate quantities, 
may be used with benefit. 

Constipation in an older child is almost 





invariably due to a too concentrated diet, 
one consisting of foods lacking inorganic 
salts. This mistake often arises when 
changing a child’s dietary from all milk to 
one of mixed foods. A farmer’s wife will 
look out for her young chickens by giving 
them oyster- and egg-shells to peck at, 
but she may not notice or even know that 
her child, from the lack of the same mineral 
salts in its diet, is developing rickets, one 
of the most easily prevented of all children’s 
diseases, yet one which appears frequently 
among children of all classes. The practical 
application of the use of foods containing 
salts is, as nature indicates, to give a child 
for the first year, unless advised to the con- 
trary by a physician, the mother’s or cow’s 
milk, properly modified, as this food con 
tains the salts and other ingredients for 
normal growth. When changing to a 
mixed diet, the mother must remember to 
add cereals very gradually, as supplying 
farinaceous foods to excess is a matter of 
frequent occurrence, and one of the first 
stumbling-blocks and causes of constipa- 
tion at this period. 

Foods that are decidedly laxative and 
allowable for growing children at the 
various ages called for in scientific dietaries 
are: ripe peaches, pears, apples, oranges, 
grapefruit, stewed rhubarb, honey, mo- 
lasses, gingerbread, stewed or freshened 
prunes, prune pulp, stewed raisins, dates, 
raw or stewed figs, grape-juice, chicken- and 
mutton-broths, cocoa, whole-meal bread, 
rye and graham bread, butter, butter- 
milk, all cereals made of the whole grain, 
all green vegetables, especially green corn 
and turnips, spinach, and boiled onions. 
From these foods we may carefully arrange 
a corrective diet to be used by degrees, 
according to the age for which it is de- 
manded, in order not to disturb digestion 
by a sudden change to a bulky dietary. 

For with the older children as well as the 
younger the mother should try all these 
natural agents of correction before resorting 
to the use of medicaments. If the latter 
are necessary, she will find that either milk 
of magnesia or a mineral oil will in all 
probability meet every requirement. She 
must not, however, trust to medicines to 
do what she should do by using her wits 
and planning meals that will give her 
children the benefit of nature’s own rem- 
edies stored in foods. 

The following are the approved ways of 
preparing certain of the simpler laxative 
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foods, which any mother will find occasion 
to use at some time or other in the rearing 
of her children. These recipes are taken 
from recognized authorities and are abso- 
lutely dependable. 


Whey 


Warm one pint of fresh milk to which has been 
added a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of granu 
lated sugar; when only lukewarm add two teaspoon 
fuls of essence of pepsin (Fairchild’s) or liquid 
rennet, or one junket-tablet dissolved in water. 
Stir for a moment, and then allow it to stand at the 
temperature of the room for twenty minutes, or 
until firmly coagulated; place in the ice-box until 
thoroughly cold. Break this coagulated milk up 
with a fork and strain the whey off through muslin. 
It is best given cold. It is useful also in many cases 
of indigestion. 


Oat Jelly 

Soak four ounces of coarse oatmeal in a quart 
of water for twelve hours. Boil the mixture down 
so as to make a pint. Strain through a cloth while 
it is hot. When it cools, a jelly is formed, which is 
to be kept on ice until needed. Different propor- 
tions of this jelly can be used, but usually it is best 
to begin with equal parts of jelly and cow’s milk. 
When needed, it is to be warmed and a little salt 
added. 


Prune Pulp 
Cook the prunes slowly in a porcelain sauce- 
pan with a little water until they are quite soft. 
Then strain or rub them through a coarse sieve. 


Bran Biscuits 


One pint of flour, one quart of straight bran, 
twelve tablespoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
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baking-soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one pint of milk. 
Mix and bake in muflin-rings. This will make about 
twenty rings. These bran biscuits are very efli 
cacious in Overcoming constipation in nursing 
mothers. Usually two biscuits a day will be suff 
cient. 


To Freshen Prunes 


Soak overnight in cold water, and when swollen 
and soft, use with or without rubbing through a 
sieve, as in some cases the use of the skins is bene 
ficial. In cases of severe attacks these freshened 
prunes may be used several times a day. 


To Make Oatmeal Water 


Use one tablespoonful of oatmeal which has been 
soaked overnight to one pint of water, boil three 
hours, and add enough water to make a pint. Strain 
before using. 


A Sample Laxative Menu for a Seventeen- or 
Eighteen-Months-Old Child 


7 A.M. One slice of bread and butter and a 
cupful of milk. 

g A.M. One or two tablespoonfuls orange- or 
prune-juice and a drink of water. 

9.30 A. M. One cupful of oat jelly and top milk, 
half and half. 

12.30 P.M. One cupful chicken-broth, bread 
and butter, and a baked potato, salted and with a 
tablespoonful of sweet cream poured over it. 


3.30 P.M. One cupful of oat jelly and top milk, 
half and half. 
6.30 P.M. Eight ounces of milk and oatmeal 


water, two thirds milk and one third oatmeal water, 
if the child is used to that proportion of dilution. 
In this sample menu the laxative foods are repre- 
sented, and the age requirements are met. Follow 
this plan in adapting present diets for corrective 
measures when laxative foods are necessary. 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article, Diet for Delicate Children, will appear in the March issue. 


The Demand for Mother- Training 


Many untrained individuals have wrong ideas concerning what constitutes proper care of chil- 


dren. They are liable to go to one of two extremes. 
The one disregards all rules of hygiene and refuses to conform to any regulations 


are too severe. 


Either they are over-indulgent or they 


“because the baby does not want it.’”” The undeveloped child is allowed to eat and sleep when 
it pleases, to follow its own caprice in all matters without regard to the effect upon its health or 


without consideration for the remainder of the family. 
The over-watched child is not allowed to drink one 
A variation of a few minutes in its hours of sleeping is 
The baby is wrapped and toasted and kept so like a hothouse flower 


concerning every detai! of the child’s life. 
drop more than the rules prescribe. 
watched with concern. 


that it does not develop any power of resistance. 


The other extremist is over-anxious 


One of these extremes is as bad as the other. 


A great deal of judgment and common sense, with a foundation of knowledge, is necessary for the 


proper care of babies. 


more mistakes, considering their lack of training and experience. 
throw such great responsibilities upon the untrained worker. 

system of public education no provision is made to train girls for their great work in life. 
is no reason why the proper care of babies should not be a required study in school. 


It sometimes is a matter of surprise that young mothers do not make 


In no other line of work do we 
It is strange that in our great 
There 
It certainly 


would be of much more practical and economic benefit in later life than many of the subjects 


that now are required. 


The present-day mothers who realize how handicapped they are by lack of knowledge of bahies 
should insist that their daughters do not suffer from the same lack. Whatever the mothers of 
the country demand shall be taught in the schools will be placed in the curriculum. 


? 


Dr. E. B. Lowry, in “Your Baby.’ 
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S the automobile swung around a 
corner in the outskirts of the town, 
it passed an immense heap of old 
tin cans. The Junior Partner, who 

was taking me to visit his silk mills, smiled. 

See that?”’ he asked. ** There’s what I 
call first aid to the silk-manufacturer.”’ 
Ignorant of the devious ways of silk, I could 
not imagine what he meant. “Of course, 
you mustn’t take that literally,” he ex 
plained. ‘*We aren't going to use those cans 
at our mills, but the sight of them reminded 
me to tell you something about the impor- 
tance of tin in making silk. Practically all 
silks, even chiffons and thin crépes, are 
weighted with tin. Some are very heavily 
‘loaded,’ up to as much as two hundred per- 


As tender as a baby's is the care bestowed upon the silkworm during 
its short life as such. After gorging itself on mulberry-leaves for about 


four weeks it begins its real work—spinning a silken cocoon 
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A Little Lesson on Silks 


rice Denison 


When You Buy Woolen 


cent. Iron, too, is largely used, especially 
for giving weight and ‘body’ to black silks. 
In fact, things have come to such a pass 
that iron-foundries today have more to do 
with the silk-industry than the raw-silk 


dealers themselves. 


foundries go into silks.” 





The leavings of the 


The technical information about per- 


centages and chemical formulas which this 
manufacturer proceeded to give in detail 
was quite “over my head 
any practical value to the 
wants to know more about the silks she 


.’ Nor was it of 
woman who 
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Testing $s lk for metallic 
veighting. Place a piece 
of the fabric ina test 
and with a twisted wire 
hold it over a blue gas 


flame. If pure, the silk 





i buys. <As 
he talked, my 
thoughts dwelled 
upon the new concep- = 
tion of silk his remarks 
had given me, and I tried to reconcile 
this chemical product of hard, un- 
lovely substances with the soft, web- 
like fabric woven from the delicate 
fibers of the silk-cocoon. It was diffi- 
cult to invest the manufactured prod- 
uct with the sentiment that surrounds 
the real textile. Silk ought to be silk, 
I reflected indignantly, not tin-phos- 
phate-silicate. aluminum sulfate, stan- 
nous chlorid, iron nitrate, or something 
else combined with only a_ negligible 
quantity of silk-fiber! Such a spurious 
fabric could never play the part in his- 
tory, art, and romance that real silk 
has played since more than two thou 
sand years before the Christian era. 
I thought of some of the kings and 
queens who had worn royal robes of 
silk, and of artists who had caught its 
elusive charm upon their canvasses. 
Then, too, there was the Lovely Hero- 
ine who has swept with “silken rustle” 
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any residue indicates the 
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The silkworm is not left 
long undisturbed As 


soon as it has finished its mm 
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through countless pages of 
fiction; and the sheen and 
shimmer of that gown 
immortalized by Herrick over two hundred 


years ago, 


“When as in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 
lhe liquefaction of her clothes!” 
Those were silks, indeed. To belittle the 
name by bestowing it upon adulterations, 
weightings, and wholly artificial imitations 
seemed a crime against beauty. 

“It’s the usual law of supply and de- 
mand” (the Junior Partner’s remarks were 
becoming comprehensible again) “because, 
you see, we silk-makers are forced to meet 
the public’s amazing demand not only for 
quantities of silk undreamed of twenty-five 
years ago, but also for cheap-priced silks. 
We can not get enough raw silk to meet 
these demands. Most of it comes from the 
Orient; some from Italy and France. The 
supply increases, but not in the same ratio 
as the demand. Consequently, the price 


goes up instead of down. Twenty years ago 


raw silk was three dollars and a quarter a 
pound; now it is about five dollars. There’s 
no hope of carrying on silkworm cultivation 
in this country to any helpful extent, so 
there you are. We manufacturers are actu- 
ally forced to call upon the chemist to teach 
us how to make a little silk go a long way 
by adding to it various substances for which 
the fiber has an affinity. If silk didn’t have 
its peculiar capacity for absorbing moisture, 
its hygroscopicity, which enables it to hold 
as much as thirty per cent. of moisture with- 
out feeling damp, we could not add, as we 
do, to its weight and bulk by the use of 
mineral salts. And if we couldn’t do this, 
much less silk would be manufactured. The 
consumer would have to buy pure-dye 
silks; there would be a very small supply 
of these, and their price would be high.” 
“Tell me why we can’t carry on the silk- 
worm industry in this country?” I asked. 
“Mainly because we have no cheap 
labor. In silk-producing countries large 
numbers of children are employed in caring 
for the silkworms. Some of them gather 
daily the fresh leaves of the mulberry-tree 
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with which the silkworm must be fed if he is 
to produce good silk. When the worms are 
young, the leaves must be chopped up and 
scattered carefully about on the trays which 
hold the worms. They're voracious little 
larvae, eating their weight daily and growing 
in a month’s time from three-fourths of an 
inch to over three inches. And they must 
have constant attention, the temperature 
of the room must be kept even, the ventila- 
tion pure, the trays clean, and the worms 
allowed space enough to crawl around. 
They must also be watched for symptoms 
of disease. 

“Tt’s work that requires a great deal of 
patience and considerable skill, especially 
in reeling the silk from the cocoons. When 
at last the silk is ready for sale, the sil! 
crower finds that it has taken three thou- 
sand silkworms to produce one pound of 
silk, that he has had to provide great quanti- 
ties of mulberry-leaves and hire many 
workers. For this pound of silk he will get 
something less than five dollars. There’s 
nothing in that business for American labor.” 

The Junior Partner's justification of the 
weighting of silks, asserted so strenuously, 
showed that it is a tender subject with the 
silk trade. Several manufacturers whom 
I interviewed acknowledged that they 
weighted almost all their silks; they gave 
as a reason for this the scarcity and high 
price of raw silk and the unreasonable de- 
mand of the consumer for cheap fabrics. 

“Legitimate weighting,” said one man, 
“merely restores to the reeled silk-skeins 
the twenty-five percent loss in weight that 
occurs when the silk is ‘boiled off.’ This 
operation is necessary in order to remove 
the gummy substance left on the silk-fiber 
by the worm. This gum is nature’s water- 
proofing of the cocoon to protect the pupa, 
which will one day come forth a moth and 
perpetuate the species. That is, unless the 
silk-grower takes the cocoon and soaks it in 
hot water in order to kill the pupa before 
it breaks through and destroys the thread. 
If this water-proofing gum were left on the 
fiber, we could not dye the silk; it would be 
impervious to water, and all silks would look 
just like pongees, which are woven from un- 
dyed skeins. When the raw silk is ‘boiled 
off,’ it loses strength as well as weight, so we 
add enough gum and weighting to make up 
the loss. Then, in order to make a less 
expensive silk, we add more weighting, so 
that we can make the raw silk go farther. 
We use sugar, especia!ly for white and 


light-colored silks, tannins and various 
mineral salts. 

“Do I think that weighting injures silk? 
No, and yes. Any amount, up to thirty 
percent, applied with skill, adds to the 
strength and attractiveness of the fabric. 
It all depends on how it’s done. I’ve known 
a silk to be rotten with only ten percent of 
weighting and another, with fifty percent, 
to look well and wear well.” 

This discussion of figures seems formid 
able. The consumer can not easily deter- 
mine percentages, but she can remember 
some simple facts and make a few approxi- 
mate tests that will help her to know when a 
silk is too heavily weighted to be a safe 
investment. No matter how optimistic the 
manufacturer or dealer may be about 
weighted silks, the wise shopper will not put 
her trust in them if she finds a considerable 
amount of metallic residue when she makes 
her tests. They will crease too easily, are 
likely to crack on the folds, especially in the 
elbow of the sleeve, and they will fray at 
the bottom of the skirt. The old test to see 
if a silk had “body” enough to wear well 
was to lift it slowly up and down in the hand. 
If it felt heavy, it was considered a superior 
quality. This was an excellent test before 
the days of chemical loading, but now it can 
not be depended on. A black silk, for exam- 
le, with one hundred percent of tin and 
glue weighting is likely to have considerable 
body,” to feel heavy, to look lustrous, and 
to seem so good as to deceive nine women 
out of ten. 

Under such puzzling conditions, what can 
the economically-minded consumer do? 
The answers to this question, given by the 
silk-buyers for several of the largest retail 
houses in the country, were singularly 
unanimous. 

“Tt’s only by experience that you can tell 
a good silk by the fee! of it.” This was al- 
most the same answer that dealers in cot- 
tons and woolens gave in regard to the wise 
choosing of their fabrics. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers all declare that 
the greatest need of the woman shopper 
teday is more knowledge of what she is 
buying, more study of fabrics, closer ob- 
servation of the subtle differences in tex- 
tures, more care in testing the fabric before 
she buys, and more consideration of the 
suitability of the material for her purpose. 

A woman’s hand is ysually softer and 
more sensitive than a man’s; she should be 
able to cultivate the tactile sense so that 
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very delicate differences in silks will be 
apparent to her. One buyer, a man with 
over forty years’ experience in purchasing 
silks for a high-class dry-goods store, relied 
so completely on his sense of touch that he 
would never look at a silk sent in for his 
selection until, with his eyes closed, he had 
run his hands up and down the folds and 
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threads closely and hold them where no 
draft of air will blow the flame. If the fabric 
is a pure-dye silk, the blaze will go out al- 
most instantly, leaving a tiny round globule 
on the end of the threads; there will be no 
ash. Light the threads again, and the same 
thing will occur; the fiber seemingly boils 
down into the little globules. There will be a 





crushed the silk between his palms. He was 


never known to 
make a mistake 
in judging the 
quality. “‘A good 
silk melfs into 
your hand,” said 
one of his assist- 
ants. ‘Its creases 
smooth out 
quickly; it hangs 
in soft but not 
flimsy folds as 
you gather it up. 
Looking through 
it at the light, 
the weave seems 
even, and if you 
test the warp and 
the woof by push- 
ing each of them 
with your finger- 
nail, you will find 
that they don’t 
slip easily. Ex- 
periment with 
various pieces of 
silk, some that 








Simple Tests for Silks 

Boil a sample in a five percent solution of caustic 
soda; if cotton has been mixed with the silk, it will 
remain as a residue in the water; the silk will be 
entirely dissolved. 

To determine whether a piece of what you think 
is white silk is really silk or whether it is artificial, 
boil a sample in a five percent solution of caustic 
potash; if it is artificial, the water will turn a yellow- 
ish color; if it is pure silk, the color of the water will 
not change. 

To test the wearing quality, ravel out some of the 
threads; if they are short and break easily, the 
goods will be likely to split and crack. 

Another excellent test for strength is to press down 
on the cut edge with the two thumbs keeping their 
backs toward each other and using the forefingers 
to help hold the fabric; if the silk spreads easily, 
it will not wear well and will strain at the seams. 

In order to find out whether a silk is heavily 
weighted, first test it for strength in the manner just 
describéd, and then soak a sample in strong salt 
water for a half-hour; if heavily weighted it will tear 
much more easily when the pressing test is applied 
after it has dried. 

Artificial silk burns very quickly and without the 
odor of burning feathers noticeable when pure silk 
is put in a flame. 

Bake a piece of silk in a hot oven for about half an 
hour; if it is weighted, there will be a perceptible 
ash; if it is pure silk, nothing will remain. (See 
other burning tests in the foregoing pages.) 


slight odor like that from burning feathers. 


“If the silk is 
only moderately 
weighted, the 
flame will burn a 
trifle longer than 
if the silk is pure, 
and the shape of 
the filament or 
thread will be 
visible after the 
flame goes out. 
In a few seconds 
this residue will 
oxidize and turn 
white, thus be- 
traying its 
metallic quality. 
If the sample 
happens to be 
heavily weighted, 
and you protect 
it carefully from 
any draft of air 
while burning, 
you will find the 
entire pattern of 
the weave lying 
intact after the 


you know are of 
excellent quality 
and some. that 
you are sure are 
inferior, and you'll soon find your sense of 
touch more highly developed.” 

In order to get the best possible advice 
in regard to tests for weighting, I went to 
the manufacturer of what are probably the 
best-known silks in this country; a man 
whose mills are the largest in the world and 
who is a leading authority on all phases of 
the industry. 

“In order to detect weighting in a silk,” 
he said, ‘‘the best and easiest test for the 
consumer to perform is the burning test. 
Get a sample of the silk and ravel out the 
warp and the woof. Experiment with first 
one and then the other by holding several 
threads between the thumb and finger of 
one hand and applying a lighted match 
to the ends of the threads. Watch the 


Nitric acid will turn pure white silk yellow, but 
does not affect the color of artificial white silk. 
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silk has burned 
away.” 

‘*‘Something 
like the gray ash on the end of a cigar?” 
I asked. 

“Very much so,” he answered. ‘The 
experiment is an interesting one, although 
it does need careful manipulation. Some- 
times a microscope helps to reveal more 
clearly the metallic residue.” 

Another simple experiment for finding 
out whether the silk is weighted is to place 
a sample in a glass bottle or test-tube and 
hold the bottle in a gas-flame. This can be 
done with a pair of pincers or a twisted wire. 
Gradually the silk will be consumed, and 
you will find the metallic weighting in the 
bottom of the bottle. Or place a sample in 
a porcelain dish and bake in the oven until 
the animal matter, the silk-fiber, has burned 
Chemists use a hydrofluoric-acid 


away. 
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method which is interesting and accurate, 
but complicated and scmewhat dangerous 
in inexperienced hands. 

In buying silks which are to be worn at 
the seashore, this question of weighting 
should be carefully looked into, as salt 
water attacks weighted silks very readily 
and will often cause numerous tiny holes 
to appear in the fabric. This is one reason 
why silk bathing-suits, unless made of very 
excellent quality, are an extravagant in- 
vestment. Black-and-white checked silks 
often prove disappointing because they are 
too heavily weighted. It is the black thread 
that contains the tin or iron. The Swiss, 
who manufacture these silks in large quan- 
tities, quite overreached themselves one 
season in the matter of weighting. Follow- 
ing the idea that if a little was good, more 
was better, they sent over several thousand 
yards so heavily weighted that the black 
checks dropped entirely out, leaving on the 
merchant’s hands a strangely perforated 
cloth. 

Although the problem of weighted silks 
is extremely important, it is by no means 
the only one confronting the consumer who 
wishes to spend her money for silks to the 
very best advantage. She must realize that 
the so-called bargain-table of silks, which is 
spread forth in almost every town and city 
in the country, holds other snares for her 
pocketbook; it tries to make her buy, not 
wisely, but too lavishly. The sight of piles 
of gleaming, shimmering silks, marked, 
“Two-dollar value for ninety-eight cents,” 
is usually more than the average woman can 
resist. Yet experience has shown thou- 
sands of us the frequent untrustworthiness 
of silks bought at bargain prices unless they 
are offered by a thoroughly re‘iab!e firm. 
Nevertheless, the promptings of thrift urge 
us to hope that this sale is really and truly 
a bargain, and we spend our money. 

All silks have a tendency to rot if kept 
too long on the shelves of a store or laid 
away in the bottom of a trunk. Therefore it 
is unwise to buy a piece of silk unless you 
expect to use it in the near future, the very 
near future. Many a wasteful purchase is 
made with the thought that “this silk will 
come in handy some time.” ** Buy only when 
you need it and buy to suit your need,” is a 
good precept to follow. Silks which are 
called “‘tender” by the trade are often put 
on sale by merchants who do not guarantee 
their commodities. These silks may have 
been bought from a reputable house, per- 


haps one of high standing in a large city, 
and the fact that they are advertised as 
coming from that house will be unknown to 
the original owner. A very conservative, 
high-class store which has specialized in 
silks for over half a century sells to coffin- 
makers all its white silks after they have 
been kept in stock a certain length of time. 
These silks are too nearly “*tender’’ to be 
sold to the store’s retail trade. It disposes 
of left-over colored silks to the cheap tailor- 
ing establishments, where they are used for 
linings. If you have any doubt about the 
strength of the silk you think of buying, 
take the cut edge between the thumbs and 
foretingers and press sharply and strongly 
down, turning the backs of the thumbs to- 
ward each other. Try this test on the warp- 
way of the goods and then on the woof- 
way. It is the manner in which all 
silk-dealers test the strength of a material. 
If the silk spreads, it will not be strong 
enough for a gown that you expect to wear 
often. 

The consumer is not the only one who 
finds the silk problem difficult. The men 
in the trade acknowledge that it is one of 
the most battling of businesses. I was talk- 
ing with the buyer of silks for one of the 
largest stores in the country, a store whose 
silk sales amount annually to a million and 
a half dollars. He had had over thirty 
years of experience in buying and selling 
silk goods. 

“Silks,” he said with emphasis, ‘“‘are as 
much of a gamble as Wall Street stocks. 
They're a gamble for the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the consumer. The con- 
sumer’s risk, however, is less than that of 
either of the others if she buys of a store 
whose guarantee is back of its goods and if 
she is reasonable in the demands she makes 
for “money back.” Many women try to 
deceive us in making their claims. They 
will say that the gown made from silk 
bought from us has been worn only once or 
twice, and has cracked, or split, or developed 
holes, when to our experienced eyes that 
gown has been worn many times. We are 
here to give fair treatment and we ask 
corresponding fairness from the customer.” 

“Can you tell me some of the ways in 
which the consumer can lessen the risk of 
this silk gamble?” I asked. ‘‘Some of the 
things which a woman who wants to be- 
come wiser about silks should know?” 

*Gladly,” he answered. ‘‘In the first 
place, every purchaser should consider care- 
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Beatrice Denison 21: 
lives, the importance of giving real thought to the 
question of suiting the silk she buys to the use she 
will make of it. It will repay her as well as help us.”’ 

I asked his opinion of the ubiquitous bargain-table. 
‘““A cheap silk,’ said this expert, “is a dear 
-ay purchase, 
4 for it is the 
poorest -look- 
ing thing when 
it is made up that 
can be found in 
the whole textile 
world. It is worse 
than a cheap 
woollen material; 
it loses the gloss 


fully the purpose for 
which she wants a 
pice eof silk. here 
are almost number- 
less varieties of 





weaves, 
styles, and \ 4 
weights, and 
the salesmen 
in every reliable 
house are both 
competent and 
willing to advise her 
about the wearing or 
artistic quality of any 
silk that she can afford 
to buy. One material will 
give excellent service in an 
afternoon gown, but poor ser- 
vice in a traveling or street 
gown. Another will do very well 
for a negligée, but would not be for spun silk. As 
. . - . r j q shown in the pic- 
worth making up into a dancing- } “Mersey ier 
frock or a dinner-dress. <A. soft-fin- are short and 
ished silk like charmeuse or messaline petro _ 
will not crack or split as quickly as a 
hard-finished silk like taffeta. On the other hand, 
if it is too loosely woven, it will slip at the 
seams and should not be made to fit 
tightly. Satin-faced materials 
are likely to roughen up, 
even if the consumer 
pays a high price for 
them. To expect 
a satin dress to 
wear well on 
country walks 
or in travel- 
ing would be 
foolish. A 
satin, of 
taffeta is 
quickly 
ruined by 
automobile- 
riding. The 
constant mo- 
tion of the 
body breaks it © 


So great is the demand for cheap silk that 
the manufacturer has to make use of the 
poor as well as the good fiber, even the 
cocoons through which de- 

veloped pupae have 

broken being utilized 


reeled product. 
Their use, 
however, is 
legitimate in 
a cheap fabric 
if the fabric 
is sold for just 
what it is and 
notasa high- 
grade silk 










into thousands of i 
little creases and i 
takes the life out of it. ™ ay 
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through the ordeal nicely. Of 
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“a rs — i enumerate all One of the offerings of the Orient —and now also of Italy. France, Greece. and 
the kinds ot silks, but I should Spain —a bale of raw silk as it arrives at the mill. It has many processes to undergo 
like to impress upon the silk before it becomes the finished article of commerce—and of feminine delight and 
as 4 adornment. If these are honestly done. especially if the silk is not overweighted, 
consumer, no matter where she the product may rightfully be called the most beautiful and durable of fabrics 
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that was put on it by starches or gums; it 
loses its ‘scroop’ or rustle because there is 
not enough real silk in it to hold this prop- 
erty—a natural characteristic of the fiber 
and it becomes filled with mussy wrinkles 
that will not iron out. Better buy a mull, 
or a nun’s-veiling, or any other light-weight 
woolen or cotton fabric. 

‘For two dollars a yard the purchaser 
should be able to get a reliable, satisfactory 
silk, thirty-eight or forty inches wide—a 
silk that will have style, excellent wearing 
quality, and which, with proper care, can 
be washed or dry-cleaned. Such a silk 
ought to last two or three seasons, and 
then be good enough to use in combination 
with some other material. But the con- 
sumer ought not to expect to get such a 
material for less than two dollars. Before 
making a silk purchase every woman should 
inquire whether the material is guaranteed 
shower-proof or perspiration-proof. Silks 
have to undergo special treatments in order 
to fulfil these demands; you can not expect 
it of ordinary fabrics. 

‘In general, women do not treat silk with 
proper respect; it should be bought and 
worn as it deserves to be—as the most 
beautiful fabric in the world. There is 
nothing else like it. It’s the most exquisite, 
most flexible, most lustrous, most enduring, 
and yet the softest of all fabrics. The fiber, 
as it comes from the cocoon, is stronger than 
any other fiber used in textiles, and yet silk 
is the most sensitive of all fabrics. It’s like 
a well-bred, beautiful person; it has ‘at- 
mosphere’ and rare charm and should be 
treated as the fine thing it is. When I seea 
handsome silk being misused, dragged in 
and out of street-cars, jounced to pieces by 
automobile-riding, soiled in the dirt and 
dust of the street, I feel very much as if I’d 
seen a thoroughbred race-horse put to the 
plow. You see,” he concluded, ‘what an 
enthusiast I am about silk. Id like to 
have every woman appreciate it as much 
as | do.” 

Unless the millennium arrives, bringing 
with it a marvelous simplification of life, we 
shall probably go on increasing our already 
exorbitant demands for this fascinating fab- 
ric. And asthereis little likelihood of the raw- 
silk supply keeping pace with the demand, 
adulteration and imitation will doubtless 
increase. If we are not safeguarded against 
the practise, we shall go on spending our 





money for something we do not get. It is 
with the aim of lessening the consumer’s 
burden that efforts have been made to pass 
what are popularly known as pure-textile 
laws. Most people who have heard about 
this attempt on the part of certain members 
of Congress to pass pure-textile legislation 
believe that if a law could be established, 
requiring the manufacturer to label his 
goods so that the constituents of the mate- 
rial would be plainly set forth, all our trou- 
bles with adulterated goods would cease. A 
little careful thought, however, will show 
the futility of such a scheme. Suppose a 
silk-manufacturer is compelled to weave 
into the selvage of his goods a label telling 
the percentage of weighting. If all silks 
were sold over the counter and every con- 
sumer could look at that label and satisfy 
herself about the quality of that material, 
the plan might work very well. But, as a 
matter of fact, from sixty to seventy-tive 
percent of all the silks manufactured in the 
United States are made up into dresses, 
blouses, petticoats, and such articles by 
wholesale manufacturers—*‘the cutting-up 
trade,” as it is called. How could it be pos- 
sible for every part of a gown that contains 
four or five kinds of silk, chiffon, velvet, 
and so forth, to have one of the selvage 
labels showing? The waste in making the 
garments would be enormous if no small 
parts could be cut out of the center of the 
width. Any label which could be detached 
from the silk would open the way for frauds 
even worse than now prevail in the label 
trade. 

The real, heipful, and constructive work 
that the consumer can do is to use her influ- 
ence for legislation that will prosecute the 
dealer who misrepresents his fabrics by 
fraudulent advertising. There are * guar- 
anteed silk fabrics” advertised widely 
today that do not contain one thread 
silk; there are ‘“Silk-Poplin Rain-coats” 
which reveal no trace of a silken thread 
or fiber. If we could have a law strictly 
enforced against all mnlerepres sentation of 
goods, we should be still quite a distance 
away from the millennium, but we should be 
much better off than we are now. Wiscon- 
sin has such a law; so have several other 
states and some cities. If Congress is going 
to take up the matter of protecting the con- 
sumer, the women can help a great deal in 
making that legislation practical. 


The bride wants to know what to put into her linen closet; the matron, what to get to replenish hers. 


30th will find interest and profit in Mrs. Denison’s article on linens, which will be in an early issue. 
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Slaves of Freedom 


By Coningsby Dawson 


(Continued from page 145) 


the old days—more rounded and gracious, 
but still sinuous in its lines. She possessed 
to an even greater extent her dangerous 
power to fascinate. By a trick of kindness, 
which might mean nothing, by a hint of 
restrained tenderness, she could quicken the 
blood and set a man dreaming of goddesses 
in a riot of blue seas and the throb of Pan’s 
pipes heard distantly in sun-smitten wood- 
lands. 

Her eyes spoke of other things to Teddy. 
They had lost their old contentment. He 
recognized in them the questing melancholy 
that he had seen in Hal’s. 

She was beautiful, in some ways more 
beautiful: haunting and unsatisfying; an 
instrument for romance; a shuttered house, 
from behind whose windows there was a 
continual sense of watching. 

Her forehead was intensely cold and white, 
contradicting the eagerness of the rest of 
her expression. Her brows were like spread 
wings, hovering and poised; her eyes vague 
as sea-clouds till they smiled, when they 
flashed with gleams of blue-gray sunlight. 
{gain he wondered whether his love for 
Desire was an outcome of this earlier ghost- 
ly passion. They were more than ordinarily 
alike, even to their gestures. The hair of 
both was the color of ancient bronze, dark 
in the hollows and burnished at the edges. 
rhe mouth of each gave the key to her 
character, becoming any shape that an 
emotion made it: petulant and unreasonable; 
kind and gracious and adoring. But there 
Was this great difference: Desire’s beauty 
had youth’s conscious certainty of con- 
quest; in Vashti’s there was the pathetic 
appeal to be allowed to conquer. Her 
throat was still her glory, throbbing like 
a bird’s and slender as a flower. Rising 
trom her low-cut gown, it showed in its full 
perfection. 

She clapped her hands, as Desire would 
have done, and laughed softly at the im- 
pression she had created. ‘Nearly old 
enough to be your mother; but still vain 
and pleased because you like me. I 
dressed especially for you, my _ littlest 
lover. And now—now that I’ve seen you, 
I’m not sorry that you’ve grown up.” 
She stretched out both her hands and drew 


him to her. ‘‘You’re nice. You’re even ' 
nicer. So tall! So brave looking! And 
you're still a dreamer, Teddy—a little god 
Love, peering in through the gate.” 

Suddenly she reached up her arms. 
“There! Why, you're blushing, you dear 
boy. We're going to be great friends, you 
and I and Desire.” 

He wanted to ask about Desire, but he 
couldn’t bring himself to frame the ques- 
tion. He listened intently to catch the 
rustle of her approach. He expected every 
minute to see her through the dark- 
ness, across the threshold. Why didn’t 
Vashti tell him? Was her kindness a subtle 
way of apologizing for Desire’s absence? 
He had found hidden meanings in every- 
thing that had been said: “She feels far 
more than she'll ever express; goes out of her 
way to make people misunderstand.” And 
then, ‘“‘We’re going to be great friends, you 
and I and Desire.”’ 

Vashti touched his hand gently. “‘ You’ve 
something on your mind.”’ 

Would she never be frank with him? 
“On my mind! No, really. It’s only 
seeing you and finding myself a man. 
Last time,” he laughed into her eyes, “it 
was you that I thought I was going to 
marry.” 

“And wouldn’t you now? No, you 
wouldn’t. I can see that.” 

A gong tinkled faintly. She slipped an 
arm through his. On the right-hand side 
of the passage doors led off. He watched 
for one of them to open. When they 
reached the small, paneled dining-room at 
the far end, his heart sank; only two places 
had been set. 

“Let’s make it our day. Now tell me 
everything. What brought you over?” 

He glanced sharply across the table. 
Was she poking sly fun at him? * Brought 
me over?”’ 

“Yes. That’s not such an unreasonable 
question. You can’t persuade me that you 
came just to see me, Teddy.” 

“And yet,” he said, “it was partly that.” 

“And the rest?” 

“Work. I’m a writer. I’ve had a little 
success. Don’t you remember how I 
always said I was going to be famous. 
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But aren’t you playing with me? Do you 
really mean that you didn’t expect me?”’ 

Vashti met his eyes quietly. “My 
baby-girl told me something. But how did 
you discover our address?”’ 

While he answered, he watched her nar- 
rowly to catch the flicker of any telltale 
expression. “‘When she was in London 
this summer, she visited Madame Joseph- 
ine’s Beauty Parlors. Madame Josephine’s 
my friend. I’ve told her a good many 
things about myself; among others— You 
spoke about dream-persons. I’ve had my 
dream-person for years ever since I was 
at the farmhouse. So there! She spotted 
Desire immediately.” 

Vashti raised her glass, ‘*To our dream- 
persons; and may they never disappoint us 
when they become realities.”’ 

There was a pause. He trembled on the 
brink of a confession. The maid entered 
to change the dishes. When she had gone, 
he leaned toward Vashti. His voice was 
husky. ‘When shall I see her?”’ 

Vashti closed her eyes and caught her 
breath in a quick laugh. ‘That depends, 
depends on how late you stay. Desire’s 
out on Long Island, taking part in some 
amateur theatricals. She may phone me 
presently to say she’s staying overnight. 
If she comes back, she'll have to get some 
man to drive her. She won’t arrive till after 
twelve.” 

He had a curious feeling of impropriety 
in discussing Desire with her mother. It 
was a stupid feeling to have just because, 
long ago, he had given Vashti his boyish 
affection. Yet instinctively he felt that he 
might rouse her jealousy if he laid too much 
stress on his change of homage. Was that 
why she was evading him? How much 
did she know of what had happened? He 
began to skirmish for information. 

Speaking carelessly, he said, “‘So she’s 
not gone on the stage yet?” 

Vashti betrayed surprise. ‘She wants 
to—but how did you know?” Then, 
finding her own explanation, ‘Madame 
Josephine again, I suppose. Desire talks 
about her ambitions to every one.” 

“You don’t want her to be an actress?” 

“She'll do what she likes. I shan’t thwart 
her. I’d much rather—it’s funny that I 
should tell you, Teddy—I’d much rather 
that she should marry some nice boy and 
have heaps of children. I’d like her to 
have all the wholesome things that her 
mother hasn’t had, the really good things, 
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not the shams. It’s lonely to be forty and 
to have no one to protect you. Unfor- 
tunately we don’t find that out till we're 
forty, and we can’t hand on our experience. 
She’s very young. Tell me about your 
self. How’s that big father with the 
bushy head?” 

While they talked of the past, a cioser 
sense of comradeship grew up between them. 
He told her about Madame Josephine and 
Duke Nineveh, and how the wonderful 
change in their fortunes had occurred. 

*“And Mrs. Sheerug,” she asked, ‘does 
she still wear green plush mantles and blue 
bonnets?” 

“She still wears them. But she does a 
bit of splashing now, drives about in a 
carriage and pair. I don’t think she likes 
it; she does it to please her husband. It is 
good to be able to speak of Eden Row. 
Why, I don’t feel a bit homesick now.”’ 

‘““Homesick!”’ She pushed back her 
chair and rose languidly. Her hand went 
slowly to her heart. ‘‘My home’s hidden 
here; it’s an imagined place, Teddy. I’ve 
lived always swinging on a perch. How I 
envy your being able to feel homesick! 
It’s seeing you that’s done it. I want to 
be young, young, young again tonight!” 

With the reflected light from the table 
drifting up across her breast and her eyes 
brooding on him through the shadows, 
she looked both gorgeous and tragic. He 
couldn’t think of anything to say; he had 
always pictured her as wandering from 
happiness to happiness. While he struggled 
with his silence, a sob escaped her; she 
hurried from him. 

He followed her into the other room, where 
the shaded lamp shone softly on the lilies. 
Ever since he had entered the apartment, 
he had had the sense of a thinness of at- 
mosphere, a temporary quality, a conscious- 
ness of something lacking. He knew what 
it was that he had missed now; these rooms 
were tenanted only by women. 

She was beside the window, with one knee 
upon the couch, staring out to where night 
yawned above the river and lights twinkled 
like stars in an inverted firmament. 

“Come.” She slipped her arm about his 
shoulder. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you have loved me 
once for doing that? Am I terribly older, 
not quite what you expected? No, don't 
tell me. Don’t lie to me. Life! It goes 
from us. When a woman’s lived merely to 
be beautiful, she’s reached the fag-end at 
forty. Seeing you so brave and tall has 
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brought that home to me. I'll have to live 
whatever life I have left through the beauty 
of Desire now. A little hard for a selfish 
woman! I trusted to my beauty to do 
everything. And I was beautiful when 
first you knew me.” 

“And you're still beautiful.” 

‘Dear of you to say it! Still beautiful! 
In a way, yes. But,” she laughed scorn- 
fully, ‘‘with an effort, with such an effort. 
How I'd love to see myself the way I was 
when your father painted me! A garden 
enclosed, he called me, a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed. You see, I remember. It 
was my remoteness that attracted then. 
All the men were at my feet, even your 
father. Oh, yes, he was; your mother knew 
it. Common men in the street, and little 
boys like you, and—and poor old Hal 
they’d do anything for me if I raised an 
eyelash.” 

The maid brought in coffee. 

‘Let’s sit down. No, not so far away, 
quite near to me, for old times’ sake, my 
littlest lover. Mrs. Sheerug, dear old Mrs. 
Sheerug! I always loved her and wanted 
her to think well of me. She’d never be- 
lieve that. But tell me,” her voice sank, 
“what about Hal?” 

He tried to think of things to tell her. 
What was there to tell? Good fortune had 
worked no change in Hal. Money hadn't 
made him happier. He was a man thrust 
forward by the years, but always with his 
face turned back. 

“Ah,” she whispered, “I know. Don’t 
go any farther. He would be like that. 
He lives remembering.” Her grip on 
Teddy’s hands tightened. ‘Learn a lesson. 
Don’t be kind to women, Teddy. You'll 
get no thanks. A woman’s mean-hearted. 
If a man’s too good to her, she doesn’t 
try to be nobly good in return; she takes 
advantage. She plays pranks with him 
wants to see how much he'll forgive her; 
if he’s still magnanimous, she despises 
him. It takes a good woman to appreciate 
a good man; few women are both good and 
beautiful. What I mean is that beautiful 
women are cruel; God gives them too much 
power. Oh, yes, it’s true. Desire’s like 
that—sweetly ungrateful. I can see myself 
inher. Aman’ll have to be a brute to make 
her love him. Ah, you almost hate me! I 
wish she could make you hate her so that 
vou'd go home to Eden Row and, oh, do big 
work and marry some one like your mother. 
I'm fond of you, Teddy. When we're 
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forty, we beautiful women learn to be gentle, 
and you thank us, don’t you?” 

She got up and buried her face in the 
lilies. “‘Sent them to her, eh? Hoped you'd 
find her wearing them ?” 

She seated herself at the piano, looking 
across its broad top at him and playing while 
she talked, as though her hands were a 
separate personality. 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you. There 
was a garden enclosed, the gates all locked, 
and Love gazed in at it! But there came a 
time when Love grew tired. While he 
had waited, the garden had taken no notice. 
But when he had gone, all the lilies and 
sunflowers and roses rushed to the gates 
and clamored to follow him. But the 
locks had grown rusty. The garden, which 
had enclosed itself against Love, found 
itself shut out from Love. Tra-la-la! 
Yea, verily.” 

Her hands lay idle in her lap for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘You mustn't mind me. It’s a 
luxury to indulge in self-pity. I shall be so 
gay tomorrow you won't know me. But 
just at present I’m wishing,” she mocked 
her own melancholy, slanting her eyes at 
him, ‘trather wishing I were Mrs. Hal 
Sheerug; wishing I were any good domestic 
woman instead of Vashti, the singer. And 
if [ were Mrs. Hal, 'd be as much of a 
curiosity as Eden Row set down on Broad- 
way.” 

Again she took up her playing. “And 
yet life would be tedious without love. 
We're so afraid that love will never come to 
us, aren't we, Teddy? Afraid that our 
latest chance will be our last. You see, 
I’m like that, too; I know all about it. 
You're asleep. Perhaps we’re both asleep, 
both dreaming of something more splen- 
did than reality. Don’t let’s wake up— 
we'll be unhappy. Let’s go on dreaming 
together.” 

She ceased speaking, but her hands 
wandered from melody to melody. She 
played very softly. From far below in the 
darkness the hum of speeding cars was like 
the drowsy trumpeting of gnats in an 
English garden. Through half-closed ey«s 
he watched her, trying to make himsel! 
believe she was Desire. 

Why had she so deliberately filled his 
mind with doubts? And Desire,—why had 
she gone away without mentioning him on 
the very day that he had landed? Was 
it carelessness, or a young girl’s way of im- 
pressing him with her value? ‘She feels far 
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more than she’ll ever express.”’ It might be 
that, a paradoxical way of showing affec- 
tion. 

Vashti gazed toward him and nodded, as 
much as to say, “I know what thoughts 
are passing.” She struck three chords. 

What happened next was like arms spread 
under him, carrying him up and away 
from every trouble. ‘“‘‘Oh, rest in the Lord, 
wait patiently for Him.’” Her voice sprang 
up like a strong white bird; at every beat 
of its wings the accompaniment fluttered 
like the weak wings of small birds following. 
“*Oh, rest in the Lord.’” The white bird 
rose higher with a braver confidence, and the 
little birds took courage, plunging deeper 
into the grave and gentle stillness. ‘‘‘Oh, 
rest in the Lord.’” It was like a sigh of 
contentment traveling back from prepared 
places. The room grew silent. 

She was kneeling beside him, kneeling 
the way his mother would have knelt, with 
her arms about him and her face almost 
touching. ‘I’m really religious, Teddy. 
Won't you trust me? Don’t you think 
that there must be some good in me when 
I can sing like that?” It was like a little 
child pleading with him. “I’ve tried to 
turn you back. Desire’s too voung, and 
I don’t think—But you won’t be turned 
back; so let me help you. I don’t know 
much of what’s happened between you, 
but—” 

In the hall a key grated. The sound of 
a door opening. A gust of laughter, a 
man’s and a girl’s. 

“Shish! It’s tee-rifically late. My 
goodness, Tom, but you were reckless! I 
thought every moment we’d upset.” 

“Some driving, wasn’t it? You oughtn’t 
to complain. You liked it.” 

“Liked it! I should say so. But Twin- 
kles didn’t like it. Poor Twinkles was mos’ 
awf'lly scared. Wasn’t ’oo, Twinkles? 
Wonder if mother’s in bed.” 

“Coming. I have a visitor.” 

After Vashti had left him, their voices 
sank to a whisper. 

So she’d been out with another man! 
While he had been waiting, almost counting 
the seconds, she’d been out with another 
man! They’d been driving through the 
darkness together. Perhaps they’d been 
making love. No wonder she _ hadn’t 
answered his letters or cables. ‘Come to 
America if you really care.” She had said 
it lightly and forgotten. It had meant 
nothing to her. And here he’d been finding 
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delicate excuses to explain what was no 
more than indifference. 

A Pekinese lap-dog waddled in; catching 
sight of him, it sniffed contemptuously. It 
was followed by a man who had the perky 
air of an impudent fox-terrier. He stared 
at Teddy with an amused gleam of chal- 
lenge. 

“Here, all this evening, and me out! 
Oh, what a shame!” It was Desire’s 
piping voice. “Get out of the way, Tom, 
you're blocking up everything.” 

He saw her, her piquant face alight with 
welcome. She tripped across the room, 
extending both her hands. Her eyes begged 
him to keep their secret. 

“Tt is good of you to visit us so prompt- 
ly,” she said. ‘Fancy your remembering! 
I didn’t think we’d see you till tomorrow 
at the earliest.” 

She waited for him to help her. Then: 
“Mother says you’re over on_ business. 
Are you going to be here long?”’ 

His sense of injury died down. He saw 
only the small penitent face, with its gray 
eyes and quivering, childish mouth. 

“That depends.” 

“Well, we'll see heaps of you, won't 
we?” 

He couldn’t endure this pretending. He 
pushed aside her question. ‘* What are you 
doing tomorrow?” he asked abruptly. 

“Tomorrow? Tomorrow?” 

She gazed vaguely round. Her mother 
came to her rescue. “My baby-girl never 
knows what she’s doing tomorrow. She 
never plans ahead. Better call her up, 
Teddy.” 

“Not too early,” Desire smiled pout- 
ingly. “I’m awfully tired. And Twinkles 
is tired. Isn’t ’oo, Twinkles darling?” 
She stooped down and touched the dog’s 
nose with the tip of her finger. ‘We 
shan’t get up till—” 

“Call up at eleven,” said Vashti. “ Be- 
fore you go, I may as well introduce you 
two men. If I don’t, you'll glower at 
each other all the way down in the ele- 
vator. Good night.” 

He was passing out; Desire touched him 
on the arm possessingly. “I couldn't 
help it,’ she whispered apologetically. 
“We'll have all tomorrow to ourselves. 
You’re not angry?” 

Angry! As though he’d come all the 
way to America to be angry! 

“Couldn’t ever be angry with you,” he 
whispered back. 
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Mrs and Mr Sago Obi and twins eat pie @ milk on chairs while Arthur Kickahajama and Miss Fannie 
Furaoki make Jolly Widow Waltz in central floor, and bliss exploded. While doing this 
Hon. Taki Ichibama sing Geo. M. Cohan in Japanese. Excitements! 


Togo and the Phonograph 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who make home musical with second-class 
male-matter, 


EAR SIR:— 
Last disappearance for me was 
from home of Mrs & Mr O. B. 
Codd, Oakland, Cal., from which 
I was exploded away by sweet songs. To 
vrite this sorrow I must explan it. 
This Codd family got following itemized 
members: 
Hon. Mrs Codd—string-haired lady of 
lengthwise teeth. : 
Hon. Mr ‘“ —hbald-haired gentleman 
with pigeon expression. 
Hon. Miss —who may be beautiful, 
but don’t look it. 
Hon. Young “ —who appear occa- 
sionally behind cigarette-smoke. 





Strothmann 


That Hon. Mrs Codd frequently worry 
& make calamity because that son-child 
belonging to her are wandering boy quite 
frequently. He are named Theodosius 
when not humorous. At other times he are 
called Chubbins. He must be very famus 
astronomer, because he oftenly arise en- 
tirely tired in morning and explan he has 
been seeing bright lights. 

“Theodosius,” repruch Hon. Mother with 
weeps, “you seldom come home except for 
foods.” 

“Tt are not customary for fashionable 
voung men to come home for drinks,” 
he explan. 

“Others regards parental roof sifficiently 
joyful for evening amusement,” she dib. 
“Look at daughter Eglantine.”’ 

“Why should I look at her? Others do 


not,” he narrate hashly. 
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“Such snub talk!” she remonster. “ Why 
you never wish stay fifteen (15) minutes in 
place where your Rev. Mother & Father are 
at?’ 

“T require music with my evenings,” he 
ollicute. “I am only happy when near 
where noise is.” 

“Ah!” she requite for sudden smiling. 
“Tf music is necessary, then you shail 
have!” 

All this I heard while standing at key- 
hole trying not to listen. 

Next night, after dinner-eat, Hon. Mrs 
report with sweetly smiling, while Hon. 
Father and Dau. Eglantine stood there 
doing similar. ‘‘Chubbins,”’ she say so, “I 
now got stay-home arrangement for evening 
happiness. Wandering Boy, put away hat, 
cane, & dissipated expression. Tonight 
shall be family concert.” 

“What shall you do with it?” he narrate 
gloomly. 

“T have bought a phonograph!” she 
announciate. 

“No!” 

“Ves!” 

“So ha! I stay!” he chubber, making 
brightness with eyebrows. Happy looks 
was 's Shot off by everybody when he say that. 

‘Togo, roll forth that new crate of pre- 
served harmony,” she ask out expectfully. 

‘I do so!” This from me, which I did. 
I go to next room where I found one mahog- 
any songster standing there clearing his 
throat. [I push him forthly to parlor. 
Hon. Theodosius set down. All others do 
similar, excepting of me, who was less 
invited. 

“And nextly,” require Hon. Mrs with 
voice containing happiness, “kindly to 
crank up Hon. Phono while putting on 
Record J-22.” 

She show me how do. I do. From 
mahogany cabinet I brung forth one rub- 
ber pie- -pl: ite, which I detach to machinery 
by hole in middle. I drop sharp needle- 
sting on plate while making touch with 
thumb. Soha! Loudy blow-horn by Hon. 
Sousa, compelling militia to walk with 
musical legs! Toot-sound, scrashes, brass- 
banded mix-up of beauty, including drum- 
knock, trum-bones slide, flute-flutter, love, 
and national flags! My heart stood up and 
marched when I heard it. 

“More vet!” holla Hon. Chubbins, for- 
getting cigarettes from excitements. 

Next were B-11, including Hon. Caruso 
who made tenor while telling how to elope 













in Italian. For two (2) hours I continue 
crank-up that melody-machine. For two 
(2) hours by clocktime Hon. Theodosius set 
amidst family making lamb smiles. 

““Motner,” he say of finally, “if that 
musical-box can play a wolf-trot, I shall 
never leave home!” 

‘Togo,’ she snignify delightly, “turn on 
G-47!” 

And nextly Hon. Phono was playing such 
jollity by orchestra that Hon. Theodosius 
grabb Hon. Mother, Hon. Father seez 
Hon. Eglantine, while everybody dance 
grape-swirl, making family reunion resem- 
bling Varnon Castle. 

For considerable nights after this Hon. 
Theodosius stay home-life while I was 
chauffeur for Hon. Phonograph, and _ all 
Codds set there listening amidst angel 
expressions. That Wandering Boy seem 
contented like married cow. Each person 
what visit house he teach songs from that 
machinery. On Wedsday evening party, 
when Hon. Rev. Dr. Mr Sadson (preacher) 
arrive to help enjoy it, that Chubbins de- 
mand me play “Every Little Motion Has 
Its Own Significance,”’ while he teach Rev. 
Preacher how dance bunny-trot. When 
Hon. Sadson got through, he feel —_ 
puffed but very enjoyable and say that, 
youngly men would dance with preachers, 
tango would seem quite sinless. 

Next morning Hon. Mrs Boss approach 
to me with happy teeth. 

‘Togo,” she say so, ‘East West home’s 
best.” 

“North & South also?”’ I interrogate. 

“Yes is,” she otter. “How music doth 
make happy hearts collapse together!” 
Joy from hex: “Oh! How much better for 
youth to remain in house at night amidst 
moral companionship, enjoying turk-trot 
with mothers instead of frivol gaiety- 
girl!” 

“Should all human persons take amuse- 
ment in home surrounding?” I ask to 
know. 

“ Absolutely should!” she otter distinct- 
ually. “My heart swells up like bee-stings 
to think of nice young men walking around 
at night when Hon. Phonograph could 
keep them by fireside. I would pay 10$ 
apiece for every youngly person who would 
stay home evening amid mild friends while 
listening to music, instead of hiring German 
orchestras to play it beside beer.”’ 

“To who would you pay that ro$?” I ask 
with finance expression. 
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“T am uncertain,” she depose, ‘yet my 
intentions are liberal.” 

That night p. m. all Codd Family go else- 
wheres for attend emotion-picture show. 
While left there in that house I go to Hon. 
Phonograph for sweet companionship. I 
turn on Tan Houser opera by Hon. Hans 
Wagener, also farm-song wishing to be in 
Michigan. I enjoy, but I do not enjoy too 
much. Hon. Music, however delicious, seem 
slightly peeved when only one (1) person 
comes to audience. 

While lonesomely listening I think what 
Hon. Mrs say—she would give 108 apiece 
for young man what remain amidst moral 
friendship beside fireplace harkening to 
Hon. Phono. I shall arrange it! 

With immediate quickness I enrush to 
telephone where | make jing-jing to Cousin 
Nogi who work near-by. ‘Come soonly,” I 
dement; “also bring following Japanese 
society: Miss Mamie Furaoki, Mr. Taki 
Ichibama, Mrs and Mr Sago Obi with 
twins, Arthur Kickab« ‘ama, Sydney Katsu, 
Jr, Mrs Futomoto (widow), and assorted 
others.” 

“T much obliged to do it,” he narrate. 
And in ¥% hour intense Japanese infantry 
appear at front doorside desiring concerts. 
There was twenty-four (24) in that fashion- 
able society and scarcely chairs in parlor. 
Howeverly, some can set on stairs, piano, 
floor, etc., while I make hero appearance 
twisting Hon. Phono. Noise of music 
spelch forth. Oh such happy look from 
all Japanese! Arthur Kicka- 
hajama, missionary boy, prefer 
Funeral March, but Mr Taki 
Ichibama, who love Miss Furaoki 
and expect commit suicide, 


desire ‘ Farewell, 
Ladies, I Am 
Complete.” I play 
several. 

At lastly it was 
11.22 late. Mrs & 


Mr Sago Obi and 
twins feel great 
hungry by that 
time, so they go 
kitchen and obtain , 
pie & milk which 
reside in ice-box. 
This they ate on 
chairs while Arthur 
Kickahajama 
and Miss Mamie 








When nextly I was saying good-by from there, she broke me on 
F ss . head with record entitled “Love's Golden Dream is 
uraoKkl make Jolly Past." Therefore I am now destitute 
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Widow Waltz in central floor, and bliss ex- 
ploded. While doing this Hon. Taki Ichi- 
bama sing Geo. M. Cohan in Japanese. Ex- 
citements! Mrs & Mr Sago Obi with twins 
spill pie. 

When this recklessness was behaving, what 
did my horrible ears hear nervously? Loudy 
rumpage of racket outside! Bang-bang to 
front door! Exclammation-points talking! 
I go door. I open. Hon. Mrs Codd, Hon. 
Mr Codd, Hon. Eglantine, and Hon. Theo- 
dosius was there walking in with wounded 
expression peculiar to Belgium. 

“You are entirely welcome,” 
because they did not. 

“Not necessary!” dibble Hon. Mrs. 
“What you do here with all that riff-rafile 
making undesirable noises?” 

“Hon. Phonograph do it,” I explan. 
“He make same noises like last night when 
you enjoyed bis retinement.” 

“Species of Turtle!” she snarrel, “why 
you bring yellow peril to my home?” 

“To earn 10S,” I manipulate. 

“How could it?” she derange. 

“You told me distinctually you give 10$ 
to human person who would stay home en- 
joying song-noise amidst moral friends. 
[ do so.” 

“Yet vou shall not earn it,” she renig. 

“Why shouldn't?” Inarrate. “Did I not 
stay home?” 

* Perhapsly.” 
“Did I not enjoy music?” 
“Undoubtlessly.” 

“Well. Why I no get cash-pay?” 

“Because so,” she snarrel. “I offer 
that roS to all human persons earning 
it. You are not a human person—” 

‘“What are 
[?’? I demand. 

“You are a ser- 
vant,” she ampu- 
tate. 

When nextly I 
Was saying good- 
by from there, she 
broke me on head 
with record en- 
titled ‘‘Love’s 
Goiden Dream is 
Past.” 

Therefore I am 
now destitute. 

Hoping you are 
the same. 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 


I say so, 
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A Sabbath tor the Stomach 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


ESTERDAY a _ wealthy banker 

asked me, “What is a remedy for 

diabetes?”’ I replied, “There is 

no remedy for diabetes, but one 
suffering from the disease, if it has not made 
great headway, may so order his diet and 
his method of life as to live many years in 
comparative comfort.” He then added, 
“T have been reading in the newspapers 
something about a new remedy for dia- 
betes, in which fasting is one of the princi- 
pal agents.’’ I suppose he referred to the 
new treatment known as the Allen method, 
in which fasting for limited periods is suc- 
cessfully practised. It seems reasonable 
to suppose, inasmuch as diabetes is regarded 
as a diet-disease caused chiefly by eating 
too freely of all foods and particularly of 
carbohydrates, that a period of abstention 
from food might reasonably be expected to 
be advantageous. A Sabbatical period of 
rest for an overworked organ should appeal 
as strongly to us as a law limiting the hours 
of labor. 

Diabetes is usually attended by that very 
undesirable condition known as acidosis, 
that is: a diminution of the alkalinity of the 
blood and other alkaline fluids to a point 
which threatens the general health. It is 
well known, further, that fasting tends to 
create a condition of acidosis. Thus it 
would seem that there is an incompatibil- 
ity in recommending fasting for diabetes. 
But observations lately made by Folin and 
Dennis show that the acidosis which is 
induced by fasting will gradually disappear 
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if the periods of fasting are short. Between 
the fasting periods the diet should be kept 
below the normal. Acidosis is produced 
by the imperfect oxidation of the body- 
fat. By becoming gradually accustomed to 
a low diet, the fat is more completely 
burned, and the onset of acidosis is de- 
ferred. Ina short time a fasting period of 
from three to five days may be observed 
without any untoward development of 
acidosis in the body. In other words, the 
body will soon accommodate itself to these 
periods of fasting, thus relieving greatly 
the burden on the patient and making it 
easier to observe total abstinence. In 
point of fact, however, in the usual treat- 
ment of diabetes an effort is made to give 
a generous diet, but one which will diminish 
the output of sugar in the urine. 

Nearly every day I receive by mail 
inquiries similar to the above; in a month’s 
time I am asked to prescribe a diet for 
almost the whole list of diseases to which 
humanity is subject. I can make only one 
reply to requests of this kind, namely: 
that prescribing in absentia smacks strongly 
of the patent-medicine propaganda and in- 
deed must be regarded in that light. All 
I can do is to state general principles, 
leaving to the attending physician the per- 
sonal, seasonal, and varietal particulars. 
That diet has definite relations to disease 
and that the regulation of the diet is of 
the utmost importance in the treatment of 
many diseases no one can deny. The 
medical profession is fully convinced of this 
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truth, and the public is evidently rapidly 
coming to the same conclusion. We can 
not blame a person who is ill for grasping 
at every straw, and hence it is excusable, 
even if futile, to make such inquiries. In 
fact, the asking of such questions is a most 
encouraging sign of public interest in 
these matters. It shows that people are 
beginning to think seriously of diet not 
only as sustenance and a means of pleasure, 
but also as a cause of and remedy for 
disease 
In my presidential address before the 
\merican Therapeutic Society a few years 
ago, 1 used the word “bromatotherapy”’ 
healing by food) to express this phase of 
popular thought. I endeavored to show 
the causative relations which exist between 
improper diet and the development of 
disease and also paid my respects to those 
quacks and fakers who seek to convert into 
bank-accounts the faith of the people in 
the virtues of diet as a remedy. It is, 
however, important to bear in mind that 
a knowledge of the action of foods in a 
state of health is by no means a sure guide 
to what we may expect in a state of dis- 
ease. There are many diseases in which the 
digestive organs are directly, and others 
in which they are sympathetically, involved. 
Thus we approach for remedial purposes 
a digestive organism already abnormally 
sensitive, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the actual effects of foods can be pre- 
dicted in such conditions. Especially is this 
true of those irritated and over-sensitive 
conditions of the stomach and intestines 
which produce on the one hand vomiting, 
and on the other, diarrhea. In such cases 


to eat than too little 


to Dr. Wiley, is an 
against the abuse of 


More people suffer from too much 
Especially 
In eating meat are we apt to over- 
indulge although that, according 
argument 
meat, not 
against its use Plainer fare and 
less of it would be a good rule for all 
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all preconceived notions of what foods will 
do are to be put aside as untenable. But 
enough of food-healing (bromatotherapy) ; 
my present purpose is to call attention to 
food-abstinence (abromatism). 

In certain religious denominations fasting 
is a part of religious duty, and we may 
well inquire if there is not a physiological 
as well as a religious reason for it. I be- 
lieve that every one who has had any ex 
perience at all will bear me out in the state- 
ment that a reasonably empty stomach is a 
good condition for the best and most ac- 
curate thinking. After a long experience as 
a listener to public speakers, I can affirm 
that an after-dinner speech should always 
be light and illuminating rather than deep 
and convincing. The speaker, in the first 
place, is in no condition for consecutive 
and deep thought, and the listeners are in no 
condition to hear the abstruse and the ab- 
stract. I believe that in general public 
speakers and actors will testify that a heavy 
meal is a handicap to an acceptable per 
formance. If you want to be satisfied with 
your work and reach and convince your 
audience, speak first and eat afterward. 
If the best is to be got out of postprandial 
oratory, make it anteprandial. There is 
virtue therefore in fasting, and if fasting 
acts upon the mental organism favorably, 
as it undoubtedly does, there is no reason 
to doubt that it will likewise favorably 
affect the moral attitude, so that fasting 
is a proper precedent to deep devotion. 

The virtue of fasting has long been recog- 
nized and exploited as a sovereign remedy 
for all human ills. Joseph Addison in 
his essay on Luigi Cornaro, two hundred 
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years ago, in speaking of the wonderful 


But, because it is impossible for one who lives in 
the world to diet himself always in so philosophical 
a manner, | think every man should have his days 


of abstinence, accord- 
ing as his constitu 
tion will permit. 


These are great reliefs 
to nature, as they 
qualify her for strug- 
gling with hunger and 
thirst, whenever any 
distemper or duty of 
life may put her upon 
such difiiculties; and 
at the same time give 
her an opportunity of 
extricating herself 
from her oppressions, 
and recovering the 
several tones and 
springs of her dis 
tended vessels. Be- 
sides that, abstinence 
well-timed often kills 
a sickness in embryo 
and destroys the 
first seeds of an indis- 
position. 


These views of 
A d d iso n, WwW h i | e flesh, any system of “reducing 
ot one s 
they have not 


been wholly con- 

firmed by experience, are, upon the whole, 
sound and convincing. Addison is wrong, 
however, in supposing that abstinence 
from food enables one to resist illness. 
The general opinion of competent observers 
is that a fasting man should not be exposed 
to the danger of infection, inasmuch as the 
resistance of the body to infectious organ- 
isms must of necessity be lowered during a 
period of fasting. 

One of the most common diseases of ad- 
vancing years is obesity, and there is no 
other disease which yields more certainly 
and logically to abstinence from food. 
There are some cases of obesity which have 
not been caused by excessive eating, as is 
illustrated in certain diseases of the thyroid 
gland, but generally the fat person is one 
who has become so from consuming more 
food than his method of life warranted. 
I have more than once called attention to 
the futility of attempting to combat 
physiological obesity with drugs. Where 
obesity is due to a fault of the thyroid, 
drugs may be useful, but in few other 
For the myxedemic person with a 
diseased thyroid I feel sorry. For the fat, 
overfed person I feel sympathetic. If 


cases. 
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vitality of this celebrated centenarian, says: 





Once the penalty for overeating hag appeared in “too. too solid 


is of little avail 
slimness moderate habits of eating are formed, nature will 
see to it that a diet of Spartan simplicity is not needed in later years 


drugs are ever efficacious in helping either 
of them, it is because of the injury these 
medicines work to the digestive organs 
The trouble is, in my opinion, that the 
man of ordinary habits and easy circum- 
stances eats far 
more food than is 
necessary. We 
base our idea of 
the quantity of 
food necessary 
largely on its heat- 
forming — proper- 
ties. This is a con- 
venient measure, 
but not always 
accurate. More- 
over, the standard 
ration is usually 
computed for a man 
in early life, weigh- 
ing 150 pounds, and 
engaged in light 
labor; hence, we 
think of a ration 
which will give 
three thousand 
heat-units a day as 
ideal. ‘This is prob- 
ably true in the 
circumstances mentioned, but more than 
fifty percent of our people weigh less than 
150 pounds, and a very large percentage of 
them are not engaged even in light labor. 

[ should like to give a piece of advice to 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, espe- 
cially to women in easy circumstances and 
those not engaged in physical labor. Un- 
less you are extremely svelte, I should like 
to see you practise systematic fasting. 
Whether you are ill or not, and especially 
if you are not, I believe you will find 
it extremely advantageous. But fasting 
should be practised with discretion. Every 
one by the exercise of his will can do without 
food for twenty-four hours. I know that 
there are some persons with slight build 
und small reserves of fat who at the end of 
five hours feel that they can go no longer 
without food, but this is a mere feeling and 
not a reality. You are in no danger of death 
or collapse if you extend the fasting period 
to a full twenty-four hours. I should not 
advise more than that at the beginning, 
but I believe you will be surprised and de- 
lighted at your physical and mental atti- 
tude by practising total abstinence from 
food to at least that degree. Food should 
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be eaten moderately after the fasting. In 


other words, you should not eat any more 


the day after the fasting than you would 
have done had you not fasted. After a few 
trials of this kind, the period of fasting may 
be increased, but it should never be carried 
to the point of physical exhaustion. Those 
vho are heavier than they should be are, 
of course, those most benefited. Those 
who are under weight may be benefited 
indirectly but not directly by fasting. I 
mean that a condition of undernutrition, 
where the body is much under weight, is 
often the result of overworked digestive 
organs that need most of all a period of 
rest in order to regain their normal activity. 

Of course, there are cases where fasting 
would be injurious, and hence I am recom- 
mending it only for those who are well-fed 
or whose digestive organs have been in- 
jured by overfeeding. I have in another 
lace advanced the idea that the youth of 
the cells of which our bodies are composed 
is determined largely by the speed with 
which the cells are replaced. In other words, 
when a new particle enters the cell, that 
article is young, and if the older particles 
can be speedily removed, the whole cell 
will become 
younger. Ac- 
cording to 
Professor 
Minot, the 
constituent 
cells of the 
body (pro- 
toplasm) are 
perfectly 
limpid in 
youth and 
gradually be- 
come more 
opaque with 
advancing 
years. A 
period of 
fasting con- 
verts the 
faster into an 
autophagous 
being: heeats 
himself. The 
more rapidly 
the cells are 
eaten the 
more rapidly 
they will be 
restored, and 











But the diet must not be so limited as to be injurious, for the body must be fed 

Nor should it be chastened by long periods of fasting, such as some Orientals indulge 

in for religion's sake and certain “white folks as a panacea for ills innumerable 
Be temperate in both eating and fasting 
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hence judicious fasting may well be re- 
garded as a method of postponing old age. 
fi was in this connection that Addison 
spoke of fasting, for Cornaro was extremely 
temperate in his eating and fasted often. 

Frequently we speak of diet-diseases as 
being those simply resulting from an un 
balanced diet. For instance, scurvy is 
caused by a diet restricted to preserved 
foods, especially salt meats. Fresh vege 
tables added to the diet will rapidly im 
prove the patient’s condition and eventu 
ally banish the disease if it has not gone 
too far. Beriberi is another diet-disease; it is 
due to an excess of carbohydrates in the 
foods, especially the carbohydrates of rice 
from which the husks have been removed. 
The Bureau of Public Health of the United 
States is inclined to the opinion that pella- 
gra is a diet-disease largely produced by the 
same cause. A disease which needs special 
attention is the so-called rickets, caused by 
an imperfect development of the bony 
tissues. This result of malnutrition may 
come from administering food with insuffi- 
cient materials for building the bones or 
from a subtle disorder of the digestive appa- 
ratus which interferes with bone growth. 
At least, 
however, it is 
sufficiently 
connected 
with the diet 
as properly 
to be regard- 
ed as a diet- 
disease. 

The above 
are specific 
diseases in- 
duced by a 
diet which 
may be gen- 
erous in itself 
and yet not 
balanced to 
secure proper 
nutrition. 
The diet-dis- 
eases which 
I now have 
particularly 
in mind are 
not specific 
diseases. 
They are sys- 
temic dis- 
eases, due to 
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overeating, overworking of the digestive 
organs, and overburdening of the secre- 
tory organs. It is true, I imagine, that if 
one had the choice of dying of a diet-disease 
from overeating, or from a diet-disease of 
unbalanced rations, he would prefer the 
jormer. There does not, however, seem to 
be any specific disease, aside from acidosis, 
produced by starvation. If starvation favors 
a plague or epidemic at all, it is due to the 
general weakening of the organism and the 
lowering of its resistance, thus inviting all 
kinds of infectious or epidemic diseases. 

Probably the worst fault of the diet of 
the people of this country, among the well- 
to-do at least, is the excessive use of meat. 
Experts are pretty well agreed that, while 
meat is an excellent diet, it is apt to produce 
in the final products of disintegration spe- 
cific poisons that are more harmful than 
those that come from vegetable foods. This 
is no argument against the use of meat, 
but rather against its abuse. 

I come now to the most common and 
least avoidable of diet-diseases—old age. 
I think I am not going far wrong when I] 
say that most cases of premature old age 
among those who have lived a reasonably 
correct life are the direct result of a faulty 
and usually a too generous diet. Prema- 
ture old age manifests itself in many ways. 
It is not alone the whitening of the hair 
which denotes old age, because some very 
young people, young in every sense of the 
word, are prematurely gray. Old age is a 
retrogression from maximum human ability. 
It comes to every one, but at different 
periods. Life is a journey over a mountain 
road. You gradually reach the summit. 
Unless vou find there a level road, you at 
once begin to descend. The moment of 
greatest ability is fugitive. I think I 
appeal to every one when I say that it is 
our duty to postpone the beginning of 
retrogression in our faculties to the last 
possible moment. All the rules of right 
living must be obeyed in order to secure 
this result, but none more than those re- 
lating to the diet. 

One of the very common manifestations 
of old age consists in the hardening of the 
arteries, thus throwing a great burden upon 
the heart. When the arteries are flexible, 
the heart’s action is easy. When the heart- 
beat forces the blood into an artery, the 
artery at once expands and makes room for 
the blood, and thus the burden on the heart 
is reduced to a minimum. As the coats of 


the arteries become stiffer, the force of the 
heart-beat necessarily becomes greater, 
until finally the heart begins to enlarge, its 
valves do not work perfectly, and old age 
comes on apace. Long before that condi- 
tion of old age known as hardening of the 
arteries was named, the French virtually 
recognized it in the well-known axiom, “A 
man is as old as his arteries.” 

Regulating the diet so as to afford favor- 
able opportunities for rest for the digestive 
organs is one of the best methods of avoid- 
ing unfortunate, premature senectitude. 
If a whole day’s fasting seems too much of a 
burden in seeking to circumvent premature 
old age, you may well begin by leaving out 
a meal—which one depends largely on 
circumstances. Personally, when in my 
office, I prefer to omit the midday meal. 
When I work on the farm, it is different. 
I believe it would be advantageous, es- 
pecially to one of a full habit—and I, un- 
fortunately, due to my own lack of fore- 
sight, am of that kind—systematically to 
reduce the meals to two a day. There is 
one danger, however, to be avoided in sucha 
practise, and that is the tendency to eat 
excessively at these two meals. There is 
not much benefit derived from giving the 
stomach a rest from breakfast to dinner, if 
at dinner you eat both banquet and luncheon. 

I once attended a banquet at which | 
delivered an address on the relations of 
pure food to health. The always interest- 
ing Upton Sinclair was among the guests. 
In discussing my paper, he said there was 
one universal panacea for all human ills 
and that was fasting. This extreme view is 
one of the dangers against which we must 
guard if we are to secure the good effects of 
fasting, for it is necessary to avoid an 
excess of the remedy. Begin by dropping 
one meal. After a time you will survive the 
banishment of two. Later on, skilled and 
experienced in abstinence, you will easily 
hold out for a day. If the diet-disease is 
persistent, a longer fast may prove bene- 
ficial. But remember not to overeat after 
your fast in a wild effort to “catch up.” 
Work and play may be taken allopathically; 
food and fasting homeopathically. Tem- 
porary fasting will prevent many diseases, 
will alleviate many already established, 
and will, perhaps, with other right methods 
of living, eradicate them. We must not, 
however, regard it as a panacea for all ills. 
It is simply a valuable aid in those ailments 
that come from overeating. 
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Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 


swer, if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. 


But occasionally a matter of 


general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


WHY EAT TOMATOES? 


What is the tomato good for as a food? Is it healthfu 
&. C..G,, Ta 
Succulent vegetables and fruits do not contain 


. great amount of nutriment, but they make an 
important contribution to general healthfulness in 
their acids and mineral ingredients, which are es 

sential both to body-processes and body-building 

[he tomato, for example, is ninety-four percent 
vater, but it contains about one percent of protein, 
four percent of carbohydrates, and one-half of one 
percent of mineral ingredients, including calcium, 
yhosphoru and iron. Foods whic h are bulky and 
ontain a great deal of water and indigestible ma 

terial are also useful for stimulating a sluggish in 

testine. It is a mistake to seek concentrated 
nourishment—il this were wholesome, we should 
take our food in tabloid form. Another mistake 
ten made is to assume that a food of this kind 
causes acidity. As a matter of fact, in the case ol 
tl potential alkalinity is decidedly 








he tomato, its 
greater than its acidity, owing to the base-forming 
elements with which the acids are combined. 
‘Intelligently used, fruits are a valuable part of 
1 well-balanced diet,’ is a sage remark from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 293 on the “use of fruit as 
food,” and this “statement is true also of the 
green vegetables as well. 


SACCHARIN AND THE HOUSEWIFE 
varin-powder harmful? The housewives in thi 
€ using it in pickles and fruits to some extent. 

W.7. PF. Pe 

Saccharin is a coal-tar product; it not a food 
is sugar is, and the Referee Board Consulting 
Experts, to whom the matter was referred for ex 
perimental investigation, reported that the sub 
stance was liable to impair digestion if used for 
i long time in quantities of more than three-tenths 
of a gram a day, and that the substitution of sac- 
charin for sugar reduced the food-value of the sweet- 
ened product. Foods containing saccharin were 
therefore declared adulterated under the Food and 
Drugs Act, except such mixtures as are specifically 
made for diabetics, whose diseased condition pro 
hibits the use of sugar and who take saccharin 
sparingly in its place. Is it not distressing that the 
housekeeper should manufacture debased, possibly 
harmful, and certainly illegal foods for her house- 
hold? I think so. 





DENTAL FLOSS OR TOOTHPICKS 
I have received a pamphlet which states that tooth 
brush and powder are not enough to clean the teeth 





‘*Get Slim’ 


lental floss or a small rubber band should be used 
this so B. F. W., N.Y. 
The objection to dental floss is that, unless very 
carefully used, it may cause serious injury to the gum 
tissues. For this reason the quill toothpick is 
preferred by many dentists for removing particles 
wedged tightly between the teeth. The educa 
tional moving picture called ‘Tooth Ache,” used 
by the National Mouth Hygiene Association, does 
show the nurse and children in the act of using 
dental floss, but specific caution should be given 
the user to handle it so as not to injure the gums. 
\ thorough use of brush and water, forcing the water 
between the teeth in rinsing the mouth, will do 
much to restrict the use of floss and toothpicks 





THE WAR VS 


Since benzoate of sodium 


BENZOATE 

h we use to preserve our 
# more so every day, we 
t hurry to find somett » take its place. Could 
1 tell me what I that would take the place of 
this soda and still comp vith the Pure Food Laws? 


lo€. 3. Reese 









ings) is so scarce anc 








When the United States Government, contrary 
to the law, justice, ethics, and human rights, issued 
an illegal indulgence to manufacturers of foods to 
preserve them with benzoate of soda, it put the 
wheels of food reform back for half a century. 
Since benzoate of soda is made chiefly in Germany, 
the war has placed an embargo upon its importation 
and skyrocketed the prices, practically driving it 
out of the few remaining places where it still had 
a vogue. There is no preservative tolerated by 
the Pure Food Law which can take its place. No, 
I forget; there is another poison which Uncle Sam 
tolerates, the fumes of burning sulphur. You may 
saturate your goods with this poisonous and stifling 
substance without let or hindrance, but you must 
‘watch out”’ or some state “‘goblin’ll git you.” 


A SIMPLE SHAMPOO 


Please tell me whether green soap is good to use as a 
hampoo for the hair? It is certainly cleansing. 


BE. ¢.. P:,: Cal 


Green soap, its composition, and the method of 
making are described in the United States Pharma- 
copeeia as sapo mollis, soft soap. If properly 
made, so that the alkali is neutralized, I do not think 
that you could have a better product for shz umpooing 
The fanciful shampoos, with a little antiseptic, per- 
fume, or other material added, may be harmless, 
convenient, and pleasant to use, but they have no 
special efficacy and are nearly alw: iys more expen 
sive than their composition and merits warrant. 





vs. Good Housekeeping 


In the January, 1914, Goop HouseKEEPING was published an article by Dr. Wiley and Anne Lewis 


Pierce entitled ‘‘Swindled Getting Slim.” 
made plain, among them “Get Slim,” 


manufactured by Jean Downs, o 


In it the true character of several so-called obesity-cures was 


f New York City. The demand for 


Get Slim” rapidly fell off, and the manufacturer, convinced that Goop HouseKEEPING had caused it by 


calling her “‘cure’’ a fake, brought suit for $50,000. 


After the various delays permitted and provided for by 


the law the case was brought to trial before Supreme Court Justice Lehman in New York, December 15th, 
1915. Two days were spent in taking testimony, Jean Downs telling how she made the stuff and several 
chemists and biologists testifying that, if made as she said she made it, it was more dangerous than Dr. 


Wiley had said. 


In his charge to the jury Justice Lehman said that a magazine was within its rights in 


criticizing a preparation offered to the public and that unless they thought the publication of the article was 


inspired by malice they must find in favor of the defendant. 





The jury so found. ‘Thus endeth “ Get Slim 
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A Hint 



































A—A well-known French cou 
turier has developed a sumptuous 
evening gown in black radium 
velvet heavily trimmed with jet. 
The chemisette and open sleeves 
are of black silk mesh lined with 
flesh-colored silk net and, like the 
curved yoke of the skirt, trimmed 
with jet. Jet tassels are at the 
points of the yoke. Simple in 
line, with well-distributed fulness, 
this is a model becoming alike to 
the slender woman and the woman 
of embonpoint. 


B—Again the popular jacket- 
effect appears in an_ afternoon 
gown, and a jacket of deep-violet 
satin is worn over _pale-violet 
Georgette crépe. Cachet is given 
by the black velvet tie, the velvet 
bows, and the velvet baby-ribbon 
edging the flounces. Another com- 
bination, one which would be 
equally good for summer, is pink 
flowered chiffon or voile with a 
jacket of pink taffeta. 
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jacket- ( ‘oml 1 . . 

a he — oe in materials and colors ure D)—Short coats for spring? Of course. Paris 

vole wee “ne “il : a naga Here indigo-blue is already sending them. Straight from the 

es scale fe ot me — p Bina et-effect and gray fountain-head of fashion comes this model of 

is given destruc tible voile pi nay yen wenee In prune-colored faille with waistcoat of claret- 

ee enh og Mites wa e crépe might be colored cloth. Though the waistcoat is low-cut 
plo) instead of the marquisette if desired the silk collar is high and closes in front. The 


-ribbon An eq tally prettyv ;¢ i i Pach 
jually pretty and more substantial combina facing of the collar, the cuffs, and the buttons 


er com- tion would be Sark ¢ : “ ° 
a jacket of plain blue taffeta with re of [ 
uld be wared fouland for ¢! ) ‘ a with are of the cloth. A belt of black satin ribbor 
gured foulard for the res ns ae ‘ at 1 
is pink for the rest of the gown. finishes the suit 
with a 


1. B. and C in the stock si ‘ soa ’ 
, and C in the stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust measurements, cost fifty cents each; of D in these 


ich or twenty-five cents each for coat or skirt separately r all } y 
y- ry for coat or skirt separately. Order all patterns by letter and page number. 
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short jacket and vest of this olive-green 
broadcloth suit. The straps, buttons, and 
loosely tied sash are of the cloth, the vest of 
olive-green satin with old gold and green 
braiding. Other materials in which this 
might be made are pongee with a waistcoat 
of cretonne, or white Escorto with embroi- 
dered white satin vest. 


B—This model, in two tones of kitten’s-ear cloth or 
satin de laine, may be developed either as a suit or asa 
dress. The lighter tone is used for the jacket, with buttons 
and bias bandings of the darker tone of the skirt. A satin 
girdle with Russian or Chinese embroidery in silk and metal 
threads gives a touch of brilliant color. 


C—This dancing frock for the débutante is of pastel-blue 
net. The box-plaited ruches are of the net, and the girdle is 
of wide ribbon. The frock may also be developed in taffeta 
with a girdle of flowered velvet ribbon; or in white Georgette 
crépe with picot-edged ruches and a sash of coral-pink soirée. 
The design is simple and graceful and one certain to be la 
mode for summer. 


A—Paris gives us a hint of spring in the 
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D—From Paris comes a / 
jrock with tunic and bodice of / / 
green, opalescent silk and un- / 3 
derskirt of white lace. The 4 | 
standing collar, sleeves, and / j 
back drapery are of the lace “od 
Plaited flesh-colored tulle is / \| 
combined with the lace in the f \ 
vest-like front. Velvet roses \ [ { 
of a soft, delicate tone of pink ie 
hold the lower girdle in front \ 
and give a chic touch. Sia . 
E—For the utility blouse: Nae 


white linen or piqué with band- 
ings of colored wash material. 
Light-weight cloth trimmed with braidor piped 


with silk will also be suitable and attractive 


ulerns of A, B, C, and D in the stock 
» 34- lo go-inch bust measurements, cost 
50 cents each; of E in the stock sizes, 25 cents 
each; of B, 25 cents each for coat or skiri 
separately. Order all patterns by letter and 
page number. 
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A—For afternoon comes a dress of canary 
yellow taffeta or soirée with a yellow velvet 
girdle ornamented with tiny buttons. Yoke 
and sleeves are of white mousseline de soie. 


B—Jungle-brown velvet or satin is used for the un- 
derdress and beaver-colored serge for the overdress in 
this French model. The popular worsted ornamenta 
tion appears on the skirt and waist. 


C—For all-around wear, this blouse of Henrietta cloth, flannel, 01 
heavy silk is a good choice. Cross-stitch motifs done in worsted: 
or silks form the trimming on the blouse and the velour hat. 


Patterns A, B, E, and F in the stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust meas 
urements, cost 50 cents each; of C and D in the stock sizes, 25 cents 
each; of E, 25 cents each for waist or skirt separately. Order ull pat 
terns by letler and page number 
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canary _D—For the theater is a waist of peach-colored radium 
y velvet silk embroidered or braided in soutache braid in self-ton¢ 
Yoke The sleeves and collar are of filet net with jabot of filet 

oie. lace. If desired the waist may be made entirely of lace, 
with braid for trimming, or of chiffon velvet with 

the u- Georgette crépe. 

dress in 

amenta _ E—A white flannel waist with gaily striped flannel skirt 
Is excellent for sports’ wear. Skirt and waist are joined 
with large pearl buttons. Rows of worsted fringe adorn 

nnel, 0! the hat. Other materials that might be used for th 

vorsteds skirt art awning-striped Silkenfiel, the new washable 
alpaca; or knitted cloth, a non-shrinkable ribbed, water- 
proof 

ist meas 

25 cemls Navy or terra-cotta serge for this all-i 

all pal with black mohair braid as trimming. Woo! v 


or homespun will also make up well. 








C—His best-liked wool suit has navy serge 
trousers and a Scotch plaid blouse, with serge 
collar and cuffs. Patent leather belt 


D—For kindergarten comes a jumper 
dress of pink check gingham with dimity 
guimpe embroidered in pinks. Shoulder 
straps are inserted in the belt 


E—A Russian blouse of navy velvet, 
with worsted embroidery and a plaited 
skirt of faille. Could anything be pret- 
tier? 


I: Mustard cheviot has that tou h of 
something different in its buttonholed 
edge of black worsted on flounces, neck, 


sleeves, and lower part of waist. Black 


velvet sash 


Paiterns of these garments in 4-, 6-, 
and 12-year sizes cost len cents each 
Order all patterns by letier and page number 
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A-—Because it has the 
touch of beaver fur on 
the collar and cuffs, the 
pride of the little lady’s 
life is this garnet broad 
cloth with vest of beaver 
colored faille and black 
satin sash. 


B—Any bright-color- 
ed, washable material or 
white piqué may be used 
for this enveloping one 
piece apron 








A—Simplicity — is 
the key-note of a 
little dress of dark- 
blue linen smocked 
at the back and front 
below the collar and 
at the wrists. The 
detachable collar and 
belt are of chintz. 


Cc 


B—Reseda-green 
crépe is trimmed with 
black velvet 
and has a guimpe of 
white lawn with 
hand-made rufiles. 
Smocking in black 


bow s 


and white across the 


front. 


C—The popular bolero appears 
in a dress of lavender linen, with a 
guimpe of plaid dimity or white 


muslin. Feather-stitching is on 


the collar and cuffs. 


D—Here dark-brown mercerized 
poplin smocked with tan thread is 
worn with a guimpe of plain white 
silk with tan smocking, or of flow- 
ered silk mull. The buttons are 
covered with tan embroidered in 
brown. 


E—The touch of smocking 
makes everything akin for chil- 
dren. On this dark-blue linen, 
red, black, and two shades of 
brown thread are used. Tobacco- 
brown linen makes 





the collar, 
cuffs, belt, and pocket-trimming. 

F—Easy to make and launder 
is this dress of sage-green linen 
with tomato-red smocking at the 
top of the skirt. The lawn guimpe 
has a batiste ruffle buttonholed 
with green thread. 


Patterns of 
and 10-year size 
each. Order all patte vr) 
and page number. 


these ar 


cost 





“Dainty 
ead- ™ 


for the 


ittlest Ones 


By 


Ca rol Cox 


\—A pretty trame : B—White bengal 
for a pretty face is a Tae a ine with Valen 
bonnet of dotted . g ciennes Jace and 
Swiss over colored whe ‘ insertion and hand- 
China © silk. Plait a” 4 . 4 embroidered head 
ings are of French it band is exactly right 
lawn or filmy lace ’ f, for the baby. The 
and the trimming ‘ Ne f dainty rosettes 
of either rose-buds : f and strings are of 
or forget - me - nots white satin ribbon 


D—French silk rep, 
: embroidered in rose 
C—White crépe de chine, be Lae "I : bud — sprays Plaited 
embroidered scallops, and ; . en. +e lace and cream. satin 
sprays. Chiffon plaiting ae ribbon rosettes 
under the brim. White tips. sie v & 


Attractive little bon- 
net-boxes may be made 
by lining and covering 
ordinary commercial 
boxes with wall-paper. 

f—Bonnet of ben- 
galine, lawn plaiting, 
and banding of ostrich- 
flues. 

Patterns of A, in one- 
year size: B for an infant 
six months old; C and D, 
one to two years; and E, 
one to two and a half 
years, cost 15 cents each. 
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The circular design is a prancing goat, the squares are, from the top down, a dragon-fly, a little pig, a 
turtle, a hen and worm, a butterfly, a dragon, a chameleon, and a crab. Working models of the set of 
nine designs, with a booklet containing complete instructions for making them, cost twenty-five cents. 
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If you are one = 
of the many 





women who 
made the resolve 
printed here last 





month—to provide 
their families during 1916 with the 
best possible things to eat at a min- 
imum of cost and the least labor to 
themselves—you will want to take 
stock of your progress thus far. If 
you are not one of these women 

well, now is a good time to make 
the resolution. For here is the sec- 
ond instalment of those big “‘lifts”’ 
which were promised from this de- 
partment. The month’s leading 
article by Mrs. Allen, on fats and 
their use, is a real contribution to 
culinary literature and provides a 
wealth of information for the house- 
wife. The Balanced Menus are comprised of 
unusually tasty combinations of the seasonable 


Fats and How 


F all the ingredients used in cook- 

ery, fat is probably the most 

often accused of being “indigest- 

ible.” The term “indigestible” 

may be interpreted in a variety of ways 
Accurately, it means that a large propor- 
tion of a given food leaves the body with- 
out being assimilated; as generally used, 
the term implies some digestive distur- 
bance. Up to the present time there has 
been a comparatively small amount of 
data concerning the digestibility of fats, 
but some recent governmental experiments 
with a few of the animal fats demonstrated 
that those fats at least are well assimilated. 
It is undoubtedly the misuse of fats in 
frying that has given fried foods such a 
bad reputation, for any normal person 
should be able to take care of a reasonable 
amount. This does not mean that all the 
food for any meal should come from the 
frying-pan, for it must be remembered 
that no matter how otherwise digestible 
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~ foods, while 
the Tested and 
Approved Reci 
pes, always de 

pendable and phe 
nomenally popular, are 
this month exceptionally notable for 
their uniqueness and variety. Then, 
for the woman who delights in un- 
usual ‘‘ goodies’’—and what woman 
does not?—the article on the kum- 
quat will have a special appeal. In 
addition to these characteristically 
practical and valuable features of 
the department, its editor, Mrs. 
Allen, stands ready personally to 
help any woman solve the individ 
ual problems that are constantly 
arising in household cooking. A 
letter of inquiry addressed to her 
in care of the magazine will bring 
an immediate answer if a stamp is enclosed 
There is no other charge for this service. 


to Use Them 


i food may be, it takes on the characteris 
tics of the fat if cooked in it. An egg boiled 
or poached is a very easily digested food, 
but when it is fried, it is more difficult of 
digestion; that is to say, it stays a longer 
time in the digestive tract before it is as- 
similated. One fried food at a meal is all 
that should ever appear, and this, day in 
and day out, is frequently overtaxing. The 
amount to be used, however, depends 
largely on the individual. More fried 
foods may be eaten by a person doing a 
large amount of outdoor work and burning 
up a great deal of energy than by one 
whose work keeps him inside. 

It may be given as a general rule that 
whenever a fat—except butter—appears in 
a menu, an acid food should also be pro- 
vided. This is why sliced lemon should be 
served with fried fish, or apple sauce with 
pork or goose, and why a cranberry dessert 
is especially appropriate when the main 
food at a dinner is very fat or has been 
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fried. It is significant that nature’s de- 
mands make these combinations especially 
appetizing. 

An excellent shortening and _frying- 
medium may be made from chicken-fat, 
of which there are frequently three ounces 
or more on a bird—too much to leave on 
it. To render it, pick off all bits of 
foreign matter and let the fat stand for 
ten minutes in cold, salted water; then 
drain thoroughly, put in a pan, and set 
in a slow oven, not more than two hundred 
degrees in temperature, and as fast as 
the fat cooks out pour it into a jar. Do 
not allow it to burn, or it will not be usable. 
If advantage is taken of the afternoon oven 
gf a coal-range, or if the trying-out is done 
in the corner of a gas-oven when beans or 
other foods demanding a very low temper- 
ature are being prepared, the heat will cost 
nothing. Too often we are wasteful because 
we think that it costs more to economize 
than the article is worth, but frequently it 
is possible to combine processes in such a 
way that the expense is not increased. 
That is one reason why it pays to plan the 
cooking ahead, working at least two days 
in advance. 

In using chicken-fat for cake-making 
allow one-third cupful for each half-cupful 
of butter called for in the recipe; in making 
pie-crust use three tablespoonfuls of the 
fat to each cupful of sifted flour. In season- 
ing vegetables use two-thirds as much as 
would ordinarily be used of butter. As 
this is a pure fat, that is to say, free from 
all water, it “goes farther” than butter, 
and therefore less should be used. Goose- 
fat may be rendered in the same way, but 
less is needed for cake- and pastry-making. 

A successful boarding-house keeper told 
me that she never purchased any fat for 
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her cook for frying purposes, all the excess 
fat on the meats being carefully tried out 
and used for sautéing and deep-fat frying. 
It is not possible to use these fats if they 
are burned or subjected to a high heat dur- 
ing the rendering process. Beef-fat may 
be tried out according to the formula given 
for chicken-fat, but, better still, as it de- 
mands longer time in preparation, this may 
be done in a double boiler. All particles 
of foreign matter should be removed, the 
fat should be soaked an hour in salt water, 
then put in a double boiler and allowed to 
try out over water kept at simmering-point. 
A pound of good kidney-fat costs approxi- 
mately ten cents and will make about four- 
teen ounces of good cooking-fat. How- 
ever, despite the utmost care, there is 
liable to be a slight characteristic taste. 
This may be partly overcome by adding a 
half-cupful of fresh milk to each pound of 
beef-fat that is being rendered.  Beef-fat 
is liable to absorb flavors and odors, so it 
should be poured into small cans or jars 
and covered when it has cooled. Chefs 
the world over like a combination of two- 
thirds lard and one-third beef-fat for deep- 
fat frving. In using beef-fat for cake- 
making allow one-half as much as you 
would ordinarily use of butter. In making 
pie-crust use as much as if lard were being 
used. If the beef-fat is not soaked in the 
salted water before rendering, add one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt to each cupful 
of rendered fat. Salt, by the way, should 
be added in this proportion to all unsalted 
fats used for shortening, as lard, Crisco, 
Wesson oil, and the like. 

As generally used, the term 


“cc 


drippings” 


includes rendered kidney-fat as well as other 
fats, but this is not correct, for drippings 
(Continued on page 243) 





Little Heart Cakes 





Bake Aunt Rebecca’ s Old-Fashioned Sponge Cake—from the November. 1915, Tested and Approved Recipes— in shallow 
pans, making it one inch thick when done. Keep twenty-four hours and cut into hearts with a cooky-cutter. Cover 
with a very thin egg frosting to make them smooth and when firm frost with thick white icing, Decorate some of the 


cakes with caraway candies, others with candied violets and angelica, candied rosebuds, cherries. mint-leaves and the like 
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BREAKFAST 































































































Apples 
Bacon and Eggs 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 

Oatmeal en Casserole 
Shirred Eggs 
Cereal Beverage 


Cream 
Toast 
Coffee 


Sliced Bananas 
Ready-Cooked Cereal 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Toasted Graham Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Cream 


Oranges 
Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Brown Rice Cakes 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Grapes 
Corn-Meal Mush, New Style 
Cream 

Baked Cracker Omelet 
Delicious Quick Tea Rolls 
reheated) 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Fried Oysters Celery Savory 
Sunday Bread 

Cereal Beverage 


Hot 
Coffee 


Baked Apples 
Broiled Smoked Whitefish 
Creamed Potatoes 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 





Cereal Beverage Coffee 
Grapes 
Farina Cream 
Bacon and Eggs, New Style 


Toast 
Cereal Beverage 


Coffee 


Stewed Prunes with Kumquats 
Broiled Hamburg Steak 
Sread-Bran Muffins 
Cereal Beverage 





Coffee 


Sliced Bananas with Lemon-Juice 
Baked Cracker Omelet 
Creamed Potatoes 
Toast 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Figs 
Ready-Cooked Cereal 
Light Cream 
gs Pop-Overs 
Coffee 





Shirred E 
Cereal Beverage 


Coddled Apples 
Fish and Potato Cakes 
from Halibut) 
Corn Bread 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Oranges 

Fried Potatoes 
Sirup 
Coffee 


Creole Eggs 
Buttermilk Waffles 
Cereal Beverage 
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Balanced Menus for February 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Tuesday, February 1 


Potato Salad 
Steamed Nut Bread 
Russian Apples Hard Sauce 
Cocoa 


Wednesday, February 2 


Onions & la Tripe 
Unkneaded Graham Bread 
Dainty Cheese 
Coffee Jelly with Nuts and 
Boiled Custard 
Tea 


Thursday, February 3 


Never-Fail Tomato Soup 
Crackers 
Salmon and Celery Salad 
Mayonnaise (for Fish 
Kumquat Marmalade 
English Muffins 


Friday, February 4 
Salsify Soup 
Brussels Sprouts with Chestnuts 
New England Doughnuts Cheese 
Tea 


Saturday, February 5 


Tea 


Peanut Soup Croutons 
Cheese and Pear Salad 
Boiled Dressing 
Maryland Sally Lunn 
Tea 


Sunday, February 6 


Tomato Bouillon 
Mousse de Poulet with Lettuce and 
Mayonnaise 
Fudge Cake 
Coffee 


Monday, February 7 


Queen Victoria's Favorite Soup 
O'Brien au Gratin Potatoes 
Fig Pickles 
Cianamon Toast 


Tuesday, February 8 


Tea 


Rice and Cabbage Soup 
Crackers 
Boiled Dressing 
Sweet Rolls 
Apple Ginger Marmalade 
ca 


Egg Salad 


Wednesday, February 9 


Corn and Celery Chowder 
Toasted Crackers 
Grape, and Nut 

Mayonnais¢ 
Hamilton Cake 


Celery, Salad 
Tea 


Thursday, February 10 


Oyster Stew 
Italian Sandwiches 
Cake (left over 


Tea 
Friday, February Il 


Tuna Fish with Caper Sauce 
Orange and Grapefruit Salad 


Honey Dressing 
Rich Cookies Tea 
Saturday, February 12 
Macaroni Sea!lop 
A Simple Salad 
Nut Muffins rea 


Sunday, February 13 


Sage Rarebit on Toast 
Celery 
Virginia Loaf Cake 
Chocolate Cream Icing 
Tea 





Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved Recipes 
for either this or a previous month 








DINNER 


Stock-Soup 
Spiced Pork Roast 
Sweet Potatoes Cooked Tomatoes 
Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Lemon Pudding Coffee 





Mock Chop-Suey Pork) 
Boiled Brown Rice 

Ten-Minute Cabbage 
Agar-Agar Tomato Salad 

Boiled Dressing 
Glazed Mint Apples 
Warm Sponge Gingerbread 
Coffee 


(from 


Stock-Soup 
Lamh-Chops with Green Peppers 
Brown Rice Cauliflower 

Celery 
Cinnamon and Mocha 
Coffee 


Jake 


Delicious Fish Chowder 
Kumquat Salad 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
Hard Fruit Sauce 
Coffee 


Onion Soup with Cheese 
Broiled Vea!-Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 
Vegetable Cutlets 
Chow-Chow 
Butterscotch Pie 
Coffee 


Roast Beef Vegetable Curry 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Beet and Celery Salad 
French Dressing 
Baked Oranges Rich Cookies 
Coffee 


Cream-of-Potato Soup Crackers 
Italian Tallerines (from beef) 
Spiced Peach Salad 
Boiled Dressing 


Taffy Biscuits Coffee 
Stock-Soup 
Russian Steak Kohlrabi 


Baked Potatoes 
Watercress French Dressing 
Figs and Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 





Virginia Baked Ham 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Cranberry Jelly Salad 
Boiled Dressing 
Baked Indian Pudding 
Light Cream 
Coffee 


Stock-Soup 
Virginia Baked Ham (cold) 
Mint Jelly Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes Diced Carrots 
Watercr French Dressing 
Apple Crisp Light Cream 
Coffee 





Tomato Soup 
Halibut Baked in Milk 
Diced Turnips Mashed. Potatoes 
Lettuce and Celery Salad 
Creole Salad Dressing 
Apple-Lemon Pie Coffee 
Vegetable Stock-Soup 
Beans with Tomato Sauce 
Baked Brown Bread 
Nut and Pickle Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Date Sponge Coffee 


Baked 





Savory Chicken Fricassee 
Thimbles of Rice Mock Oysters 
Romaine French Dressing 
Grape Bavarian Cream 
Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


















(Continued from page 241) 

are made of fat that cooks out 
from roasts, corned beef, and pot- 
roasts, or which is removed from 
the top of soup-stock; the vege- 
tables and seasonings used in the 
preparation of these foods impart 
a savory taste, and in some cases, 
a slightly burned flavor, which 
unfits them for use in cake or 
pastry-making. However, they 
may be used in gingerbread or 
cookies, which are highly spiced, 
but a far better disposition is to 
use them in frying potatoes, 
hominy, parsnips, onions, or some 
other vegetable, which will be en- 
hanced by a meat-flavor. 

It is usually necessary to clarify 
drippings before using them. To 
do this add a very little cold 
water, place the fat over the heat, 
and when it is melted add a 
small, sliced, raw potato, then 
cook gently until the fat has 
ceased to bubble and the potato 
scraps are brown and rise to the 


The same clarifying process should 
be applied to lard and most 
other cooking-fats after they have 
been used several times for deep-fat frying. 

Bacon-, ham-, and sausage-fats are equal- 
ly valuable, although they are not so well 
adapted to cake- and pastry-making. How- 
ever, they may be used in spice cake, such 
as the Hamilton Cake, published in the 
October Tested Recipes, in gingerbread, 
and in spice and ginger cookies. In sub- 
stituting any of these for butter, use half 
the quantity and do not add any salt. 
Undoubtedly the reason many _house- 
wives do not have success in using these 
fats is because they are often burned. 
Bacon, which is usually fried, is cooked at 
so high a temperature that the fat is 
scorched. A much better way to prepare 
bacon is to place it on a rack in a dripping- 
pan, set it in the oven, and let the fat drip 
out. When the bacon is crisp and dry, the 
fat will still be clear and light-colored. 
As bacon is usually almost two-thirds fat, 
it is literally two-thirds waste unless the 
fat is utilized. It is an excellent frying- 
medium for various vegetables, apples, 
fish, eggs, omelets, meat and potato cakes, 
corn-meal mush, and so on, and is a good sea- 
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(Fats and How to Use Them continued on page 246) 





Valentine Ice Cups 
surface. Impurit les will be de- Cover a large paper ice-cup with shirred pink and white crépe paper and tie 
posited as sediment on the potato. it with pink baby-ribbon. Bend a wire into a heart-shaped handle, wind it 


with pink paper, and ornament with a paper wild rose. Use these cups for 


serving ice-cream, garnishing each serving with sweetened, flavored whipped 
cream decorated with candied rose-heaves and angelica 


soning for spaghetti with tomato sauce, 
baked beans, dried pea soup, lima-beans, 
and the like. Ham- and sausage-fats may 
be used in the same way. In substituting 
lard for butter in cake-making use half 
the quantity. 

There is no reason why any woman should 
hesitate to introduce into her househhold 
new foods which have been tested and 
approved by governmental experts, and 
which are often manufactured under the 
most rigid governmental inspection. Many 
women have come to me for help in re- 
ducing an abnormally large food bill, but 
when I have mentioned using oleomargarin 
instead of butter for cooking, in nine cases 
out of ten the suggestion has been ignored 
because of prejudice or some equally illog- 
ical and ill-founded reason. There is no 
reason why any woman who is trying to 
keep bills down and at the same time to 
give her family adequate nourishment 
should hesitate to use oleomargarin. A good 
grade costs about twenty-five cents a pound. 
As it is made up of various animal-fats 
which are churned in milk, the product 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 






Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


The aim of this department is to print each month about two score of the choicest recipes for 
unusual dishes and food combinations that are to be had. The recipes before being published are 


carefully tested by Mrs. Allen, and proofs are sent to the authors for approval or correction. 


The 


object is to print reliable recipes that can be used by any one—by the woman who does her own work 
as well as the woman with a maid. Any reader of Good Housekeeping may submit formulas for 


testing and approval. 


nary dishes and they must never have appeared in a cook-book or another magazine. 


Two qualifications are necessary: the recipes should be for out-of-the-ordi- 


As we are 


working several months ahead of the calendar, recipes that will be seasonable in early summer are 


most desirable now. 


All measurements are level, standard  half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. 


Russian Steak 
l6 cupful diced, cooked cel- 
ery 


2'4 pounds porterhouse, or 
flat-bone sirloin steak, 114 


inches thick 3tablespoonfuls sliced, 
114 tablespoonfuls butter stuffed olives 
I teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful Worcester- 
1g teaspoonful pepper shire sauce 
lg cupful diced, cooked 2 tablespoonfuls tomato 


catchup 
4 cupful diced, cooked carrots 


mushrooms 


Lay the steak in a baking-pan, dredge it with the 
salt and pepper, dot with the butter and three or 
four pieces of fat cut from the steak. Mix together 
the vegetables and seasonings, spread over the 
steak, and bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 
Steak cut one inch thick should be cooked only 
fifteen minutes. 

Edna W. Oettinger, 619 Park Ave., Goldsborough, N.C. 


Lemon Pudding 








(Part I) (Part II) 
1 large lemon 14 cupful su.ar 
ugar 1 tablespoonful | r 
rt poonful butter I egg 
2¢ 4 cupful mill 





lg cupful 
2 teaspoonft 
der 

Slice the lemon very thin and combine with the 

sugar, butter, and water in part one. Cook until 

the lemon is done; cream together the butter and 

sugar of part two, add the egg, and then alternately 

the milk and the flour sifted with the baking- 

powder. Put this batter in a buttered baking-dish 

and pour into it the boiling sirup. The batter will 

fluff up to the top. Bake until the batter is done, 

about thirty minutes, and serve hot. The sirup in 
the bottom of the dish acts as a sauce. 





Alice D, Adams, 1302 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
O’Brien au Gratin Potatoes 
214 cupfuls diced cooked I teaspoonful salt 
potatoes 14 teaspoonful pepper 


ly tablespoonfuls flour 5 tablespoonfuls minced 
ablespoonfuls butter green peppers 

14 cupfuls milk 34 cupful dry bread-crums 
34 cupful grated American cheese 





Make a cream sauce of the flour, butter, milk, and 
seasonings; add the green peppers and cheese; cook 
till the cheese is melted, and then pour over the 
potatoes diced rather small. Put in a buttered 
baking-dish, cover with the bread-crums, and dot 
with butter and bits of cheese. Brown in the oven. 
Canned pimientoes can be substituted for the 
peppers. Mrs. C. V. Hoffman, Bound Brook, N. J. 
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Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce 


pint pea-beans 1 cupful canned tomatoes 
4 pound fat salt pork I thin slice onion 

lg teaspoontuls salt 1'4 tablespoonfuls butter 
114 tablespoonfuls flour 
Few grains pepper 


tablespoonful molasses 
§ tablespoonfuls sugar 
Soak the beans overnight, drain, cover with fresh 
water, add a fourth-teaspoonful of baking-soda, and 
simmer till the skins burst. Scald the pork, scrape 
the rind, cut off a thick slice, and put in the bottom 
of a bean-pot. Score the rind of the remaining pork, 
put the beans in the pot, and bury the pork in them, 
leaving the rind exposed. Mix together the salt, 
sugar, and molasses with a cupful of boiling water 
and add this to the beans with enough extra boiling 
water to cover. Cook very slowly for six hours. 
Make a sauce of the tomatoes, onion, butter, flour, 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, and the pepper. Add 
to the beans and cook an hour longer. 

Florence E. Thompson, 


I 
1 
I 
1 
I 


— 


24 Perry Place, Canandaigua, N. Y 


Brussels Sprouts with Italian Chestnuts 

I quart Brussels sprouts ‘4 cupful butter 
I pound Italian chestnuts Boiling water 

Boil the sprouts in salted water till tender, about 
twenty minutes; put the chestnuts on in cold water, 
bring to the boiling-point, and boil for five minutes, 
when the skins may be easily removed. Butter a 
baking-dish, put in a layer of sprouts then one of 
chestnuts, dot with buiter, sprinkle sparingly with 
pepper, and add a little salt if necessary. Con- 
tinue in this way till all are used. Then add just 
enough water to moisten, and bake thirty minutes 
in a moderate oven. 
861 Broad St., Meriden, Conn 





Mrs. A. M. Church, 
Spiced Pork Roast 
pork I onion 
2d pic- 8 sweet potatoes 
Flour 


Salt and pepper 

Sprinkle the meat with salt and pepper and dredge 
with flour. Place in a roasting-pan and when the 
flour has browned add a pint of hot water and the 
spices tied in cheese-cloth. Slice the onion over the 
meat and bake three hours, basting frequently with 
the liquid in the pan. More water may be added if 
necessary. Split the potatoes and put them in the 
pan with the meat half an hour before serving-time. 
Serve meat and potatoes with a gravy made from 
the liquor in the pan. 

Mrs. F. E. Shetter, Jane Lew, W. Va. 


A Splendid Way to Cook Bacon 
Lay thin slices of bacon in ice-water for ten min- 
utes, drain, roll in flour, and fry till crisp. Drain on 
crumpled brown paper or paper toweling before 
serving, 
Mrs. Allen Albert,1963 SheridanAve. S.,Minneapolis,Minn. 
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Steamed Chocolate Pudding 


i! juares chocolate 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tar 
ul tar 





I nilk 1 teaspoonful soda 
flour 2 teaspoonfuls butter 
14 teaspoonful  vanilla-ex 
tract 


Cream together the sugar, butter, and the eggs 
well-beaten. Add the chocolate melted over hot 
water and the vanilla; sift together the flour, cream 
of tartar, and soda and add alternately with the 
milk to the first mixture. Pour into a well-oiled 
mold, steam for two hours, and serve with Lemon 
Shortcake Sauce. 


Clara Anderson, 3340 Country Club Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chocolate Cream Icing 
r chocolat 14 teaspoonful crear f 
ar tartar 


Few grains s 





alt 








!4 teaspoonful vanilla-extract 

Stir together the sugar, milk, cream of tartar, and 
salt over the heat till the sugar melts, and then boil 
without stirring to 238° F. or until a soft-ball is 
formed when a little is dropped into cold water. 
Cool until tepid, add flavoring, and beat until thick 
enough to spread. In the meantime melt the choco- 
late over steam. Spread the first mixture on one 
layer of the cake to be iced and then coat this with 
the melted chocolate. Place the second layer on 
top, repeat the process, and ice the top and sides in 
the same manner. 

Mrs. Riley M, Fletcher Berry, Sanford, Fla. 


Date Sponge 





il stoned and chopped 1'4 cupfuls milk 
1 tablespoonful butter 
1 flour 3 eggs 
sugar I teaspoo 1 vanilla 





Scald the milk; mix together flour and sugar and 
add the milk gradually, stirring until smooth and 
thick. Cook over hot water for ten minutes, beat 
in the butter, and cool. Add the egg-volks well 
beaten, the dates, and flavoring, and fold in the 
whites whipped stiff. Turn into a buttered pud 
ding-dish, set in a pan of hot water, and bake for 
half an hour. Serve cold with hot lemon sauce. 

Mrs. J. J. Fallon, 35 Warren St., Concord, N. Hl, 


Canned Corn and Celery Chowder 






I< m 2 onions 
1} lery 14 pound sal rk 
I< ilk S and pepper to taste 





2 cupfuls diced, cooke 


Dice the salt pork and put it in a frying-pan. 
When the fat begins to cook out, add the onions 
chopped fine and cook the two together until the 
latter are tender and the salt pork is browned. Cut 
the celery in inch-lengths and cook it till tender in 
salted water barely to cover. Add celery and liquor 
to the milk with the potato, onions, and pork. 
Bring to the boiling-point, turn in the corn, reheat, 
and serve with split and buttered browned crackers. 

Mrs. E. F. Clark, Hanover, N. H. 


Corn Bread 





potatoes 







corn-meal ul sour cream or rich 
poonfuls melted milk 
Tr 2 eggs 

1 cupful flour 14 teaspoonful baking-soda 
, f f saspoonful salt 














® cupful of sugar, or less if 1g te 
Mix the corn-meal with flour, sugar, and salt. Beat 
in the cream, mixed with the soda, the butter, 
and the eggs well-beaten. Turn into a well-oiled 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
Mrs. A. F. Wilson, Neoga, Ill. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 248) 


Delicious Fish Chowder 


1 pound haddock, cod, or 14 teaspoonful sugar 
halibut About *4 cupful cracker 
4 medium-sized potatoes crums 
3 slices fat salt pork, diced I quart milk 
3 medium-sized onions Salt and pepper to taste 
14 teaspoonful curry-powder 
Slice the potatoes and put them on to boil in a 
quart of water. Then mash them and return to 
the water in which they were boiled. In the mean- 
time try out the salt pork, add the onions, and cook 
them slowly in the fat till thoroughly done. Add to 
the potatoes. Turn in the fish cut in dice, add the 
sugar, curry, and milk. Cook gently for thirty 
minutes; thicken as desired with the cracker- or 
dry bread-crums, the exact amount depending on 
the fineness of the crums. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste. 
Vrs. F. E. Stivers, 115 S. CUff St., Ansonia, Conn. 


English Muffins 





ly milk 3 cupfuls flour 

1 t ] sugar 14 yeast-cake 

‘ t I egg 
easpoonful soda 


Heat milk till tepid; add sugar and salt and the 
yeast-cake dissolve] ia a little warm water. Beat in 
flour to make a soft batter, from two to three cup 
fuls according to the brand of flour, and let rise till 
light, about three hours. Stir in the egg well-beaten 
and the soda, beat thoroughly, and cook in muffin- 
rings on a griddle. This must be done slowly, about 
twelve minutes being the right length of time. 

My Florence Taft Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


Tuna Fish with Caper Sauce 


tuna fish 3 tablespoonfuls capers 
1 1 





teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful minced 
parsley 

Paprika 

Turn the fish from the can onto a plate and steam 
it till hot. In the meantime melt the butter, stir in 
the flour and salt, and gradually the milk. Add the 
capers. Transfer the fish to a platter, pour over the 
sauce, and dust lightly with paprika and parsley. 
Mrs. Hewitt L. Coleman, 413 I:.Mansion St., Marshall, Mich. 


Vegetable Salad 
3 minced sweet pickles 
Boiled dressing 
Watercress 
ipful diced chicken or veal 
Drain the peas and beans, rinse in cold water, and 
drain again. Combine with the celery and other in 
gredients, moisten thoroughly with dressing, and 
let stand for at least thirty minutes to season. Serve 
on a bed of watercress. 


Norma Locklin, 1 





5 Warren St., Hammond, Ind. 


Nut and Pickle Salad 


f granu- 12 cloves 






May 
Lettuce 

Boil together vinegar, sugar, and cloves till the 
mixture threads. Then remove from the heat and 
add the gelatin, which should have been soaked in 
the cold water. Cool, and when beginning to set 
stir in the nut-meats broken and the pickles sliced 
thin. Pour into individual molds and set aside for a 
few hours to stiffen. Serve on lettuce with a garnish 
of mayonnaise. 
Mrs. Paul A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 243) 
has the texture, flavor, and moisture of 
good butter, and in almost all cooking the 
two may be used interchangeably. 

Butter is the most easily digested of all 
the animal-fats, partly because of the 
peculiar acids which it contains. In many 
cases of anemia and nerve-starvation an 
increased amount of butter in the diet will 
have very beneficial results, and vet butter 
is the economical ‘goat’ of the house- 
hold. It is far better to buy less expensive 
meats than to limit the amount of butter 
on the children’s bread. However, the 
necessary amount of butter to be used in 
cooking is too often overestimated. As 
a frying-medium, it is inadequate, for 
when subjected to a high temperature it 
decomposes and imparts a disagreeable 
flavor For the same reason it should never 
be used for oiling tins. Either cooking- 
oils, lard, beef-fat, or Crisco should be used 
instead. Because of its cost, butter has 
no place in plain cooking. Equally good 
cake, cookies, and sauces may be made with 
other cooking-fats. 

Vegetable-oils are preferable to animal- 
fats for frving because they stand a higher 
heat without burning and may therefore 
be used more repeatedly; at the same time 
there is much less cooking-odor, and the 
food does not absorb so much grease. 
Thus the foods are more digestible, and at 
the same time less fat is needed, 
making it a more economical cook- k 





~~ 


A Washington's Birthday 
dish: Cut off the sides from 
large, firm bananas. hollow out to forma 
boat.” scooping the pulp into balls with a 
French potato cutter To each portion add 
stoned cherries stuffed with filberts and halved maraschino 


Banana Boat Salad 


serve garnished with heart-leaves of lettuce and Swiss dressing 






to Use Them 


ing-medium. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to overheat and burn these veg- 
etable-oils, as they give no visible indica- 
tion of their temperature. 

Olive-oil is the ideal frying fat, but it is 
too expensive for the ordinary purse. How- 
ever, Criscoand Wesson oil are both excellent 
vegetable-oil frying-mediums and are inex- 
pensive. In using Criscoinstead of butter for 
shortening cakes, the amount should be dim- 
inished about one-fifth. In other cases, use 
the same amount ordinarily needed of lard. 

There are two methods of frying: sauté- 
ing and deep-fat frying. Sautéing, or fry- 
ing in just enough fat to keep the article 
from sticking, is the method commonly 
used, but it is not to be commended, be- 
cause the food absorbs too much of the 
grease. It is a much simpler process 
to fry in deep fat, for the whole may be 
done in a very short time, and it is not 
necessary, therefore, to stand over the stove 
continually to turn the food at the proper 
moment. However, deep-fat frying should 
not be attempted without suitable utensils. 
A substantial, deep kettle that will not tip 
is absolutely essential. An aluminum ket- 
tle of the correct shape was described in 
the Tested Helps for June, 1914. The 
frving basket should have a_ bottom 
wide enough to hold several croquettes 
so that they will not touch, and should 
not have too fine a mesh, or it will be very 
difficult to keep clean. An 
excellent basket was described 
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cherries. Roll the banana 
balls in powdered fresh mint. 
place on the * boats.”’ and pour French 


dressing over all. Put an olive in the “ prow” 
and an American flag in the “ stern’ of each and 


at abasic: 
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in the Tested 
Helps for May, 

1915. The kettle should 
not be filled more than 
half full of fat, for when 
the foods are immersed 
the water which they 


contain is liable to make & 


the fat bubble up and 
spill over if too much is 
put in. It is needless to say that whether 
or not deep-fat frying is to be carried on, 
every kitchen should be equipped with a 
fire-extinguisher, or, in lieu of that, a large 
pail of sand to be used in case of fire. 
With the exception of vegetables like 
French-fried potatoes, foods to be cooked 
in deep fat should be prepared so that a 
coating will be formed as soon as they come 
in contact with the fat; this will prevent 
absorption and at the same time conserve 
the juices. Croquettes, oysters, breaded 
lamb-chops, and other like articles which 
are to be cooked in deep fat should first 
be dipped in fine, dry bread-crums, then 
in a mixture of egg diluted with one or two 
tablespoonfuls of water to each egg, and then 
in crums again. Cracker-dust may be used, 
* Full directions for making the table-decorations as well 
iny or all of six special menus for St. Valentine's affairs 
rnished free by Mrs. Allen if a stamp is enclosed 
the request. The menus are for a luncheon, a formal 


informal afternoon tea, a children’s party, a formal 
ing party, and an after-theater supper. 


a 














A gay St. Valentine s 
The color-schem: is carried out in 
pink. white and gold. the prince flavor is liked, but the 
piece being a huge wild rose of pink 
crepe paper surrounded by a group 
of paper Cupids. The 
are pink and gold butterflies be- 
tween the wings of which *“for- 
tunes for each guest are hidden and melted over steam may 
The table-cloth is of crepe paper _ 





party tabl- 
or corn-meal, if the 


best crust is obtained from the 
place-cards bread-crums. Milk or a little 
gelatin dissolved in cold water 


be used in place of the eggs. 
Croquettes should be kept as 
soft as possible. The best way 
to shape them is to form rough 
balls containing a generous tablespoonful 
of the mixture, roll them in crums, and after 
they have stood fer a few minutes, finish 
the process. In cooking meats and savory 
croquettes, salt and pepper should be 
added to the bread-crums. In making 
fritters and doughnuts the egg in the mix- 
ture coagulates, preventing fat absorption, 
unless the article contains too much 
shortening. 

The temperature for deep-fat frying 
varies between 345° and 4oo F. When 
the fat will brown a bit of stale bread in 
forty seconds by the clock, the correct 
temperature has been reached for cro- 
quettes, cooked vegetables to be browned, 
and small fish, as trout and oysters. For 
fritters, doughnuts, cheese-balls, and so 
forth, the bread should be browned in one 
minute, and for lamb-chops, veal cutlets, 
and French-fried potatoes, the bread should 
brown in a minute and a half. 
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(Continued from page 245) 
Mayonnaise Dressing (for fish) 

Few grains mace 

3 teaspoonfuls vinegar 
I small onion 

I teaspoonful salt 

2 egg-yolks 


1 teaspoonful mustard 
\4 teaspoonful paprika 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
Few grains cayenne 
34 cupful olive-oil 

Mix together the spices and sugar and add 
enough of the vinegar to form a paste. Rub a shal- 
low bowl with the cut-side of the onion, turn in the 
salt, half of the paste, and mix in three teaspoonfuls 
of oil and a few drops of vinegar. Stir in the egg- 
yolks and when thoroughly mixed add the oil a tea- 
spoonful at a time, being sure that it is thoroughly 
mixed before the next addition. When the mixture 
is thick, thin with a teaspoonful of vinegar. Con- 
tinue in this way till all the oil is used, then add as 
much remaining paste as is desired for seasoning. 
Mrs. Chas. L Tuller, 137 Ferris Ave., Highland Park, De- 

troit, Mich 


Creamed Eggs 


1'4 tablespoonfuls butter 

6 slices toasted Boston 
brown bread 

Few grains pepper 


6 hard-cc 0ked e gZezs 

1/4 cupfuls milk 

1'4 tablespoonfuls flour 

ly teaspoonful salt 
Melt butter, stir in the flour and seasonings and 

gradually the milk. Let come toa boil, add the eggs 

chopped fine, and pour the mixture over the toast. 


Beulah MacQueen, 1450 Fairmont St., N. W., 
Dz ¢ 


Washington, 


Thimbles of Rice for Garnishing 


1 cupful unpolished rice Mg teaspe onful white pepper 
3 cupfuls well-seasoned 2 tablespoonfuls butter 

stock Summer savory or curry- 
15 teaspoonful salt powder if desired 





Bring the stock to the boiling-point, add pepper, 
salt, and the rice, and boil hard for five minutes; 
then set the pan in the oven and steam for twenty 
minutes. Stir in the butter and a half-teaspoonful 
of either summer savory or curry, ii desired, and 
pack into six small custard-cups or timbale-molds 
which have been well-buttered. Let stand for a few 
moments in a warm place, then unmold and serve as 
a garnish with fricasseed chicken or planked fish. 

Mrs. S. E. Foulkes, Modesto, Cal. 


Vegetable Cutlets 
cooked, sifted 14 tablespoonful hot water 
sh I teaspoonful butter 
I egg, beaten 
ract 14 teaspoonful salt 


116 cu 
wint 
1. cupful « 







4 teaspoor 


Mix ieatbdionté thoroughly in the order given, 
let stand a half-hour, shape into cutlets, dip quickly 
in milk, roll in crums, and frv in deep fat hot enough 
to brown a bit of bread in forty — 


Clara E. Van Loon, 455 Murray , Milwaukee, Wi 


Macaroni Scallop 
i macaroni 14 teaspoonful celery-salt or 
boiled l 









4 cupful minced celer 
lg cupful dry bread-c 
spoonfuls onion- mixed with two té 
juice spoonfuls butter 

I pint thin white sauce 


ground 





Cook macaroni till tender in boiling, salted water, 
then drain and cool. Butter a baking-dish, add the 
onion-juice and celery-salt or celery to the white 
sauce, and combine with the macaroni. Put a layer 
in a baking-dish, sprinkle over a layer of ham, con- 
tinuing in this way till all is used. Cover with the 
buttered crums and cook thirty minutes in the oven. 
Mrs. G. E. Conkling, 1904 Amherst St., East Orange, N. J. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 





Mock Oysters 
1 cupful cooked and mashed 14 teaspoonful salt 
parsnips 4% teaspoonful pepper 
I egg 5 I teaspoonful Worcester- 
4 soda erackers rolle 1 fine shire sauce or catchup 
2 tablespoonfuls cream 
Add liquids and seasonings to the parsnips, then 
egg and crackers. Let stand thirty minutes, then 
form into oyster-shaped patties, dip in slightly- 
beaten egg diluted with a fourth- cupful of water to 
each egg, and then in dry bread-crums, and fry in 
deep fat like oysters. Serve with catchup and cold- 
slaw. Left-over creamed parsnips may be used by 
omitting the cream in the list of ingredients. 
Mrs. S. J. Erazmus, R.F.D. 2, Sonoma, Cal. 


Virginia Loaf Cake 

1 cupful milk 

6 eggs 

114 teaspoonfuls desired 
flavoring 


2 cupfuls granulated sugar 
1 cupful butter 
} cupfuls pastry-flour 
6 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
ler 
Beat the sugar and butter to a cream, add the egg- 
yolks well-beaten, and the flavoring. Sift together 
the baking-powder and flour and add half of it to the 
cake alternately with the milk, the remainder alter- 
nately with the egg-whites beaten stiff. Bake in a 
large tube-pan in a moderate oven for forty-five to 
fifty minutes. This is an excellent cake for birth- 
daysandthelike. Mrs. D. E. Stone, Emmettsburg, Md. 


Sweet Rolls 
6 tablespoonfuls sugar 
4 egg-yolks 

tablespoonfuls butter I teaspoonful salt 

tablespoonfuls lard I teaspoonful cinnamon 

Bread-flour, about 8 cupfuls 

In the evening dissolve the yeast in one-fourth 
cupful of tepid water. Scald the milk, add the 
shortening, two tablespoonfuls cf sugar, and the salt, 
and when lukewarm beat in the yeast and three 
cupfuls of the flour. Let rise overnight and in the 
morning cream together the egg-yolks, the remaining 
sugar, and the cinnamon, and beat into the sponge. 
Add more flour to make a firm dough, about five 
cupfuls. Knead thoroughly, let rise till double in 
bulk, form into small Parker-House rolls, Swedish 
rolls, finger-rolls, or clover-leaf rolls, let rise till light, 
and bake about twenty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. Mary Dean Foster, Box 218, Washington, la 


I compressed yeast cake 
I pint milk 
; 
> 


Grape Bavarian Cream 

14 cupful boiling water 

I cufy ful s gar 

4 cupfuls heavy cream 


I pint grape-juice 
114 tablespoonfuls granu- 
lated gelatin 1! 
Barely cover the gelatin with cold water and when 
it has soaked five minutes, dissolve in the boiling 
water. Add the sugar and when melted, the grape- 
juice. Stir the mixture occasionally when cooling, 
and when it has barely begun to thicken, fold in the 
cream whipped stiff. Pour into a mold and let 
stand a few hours till solid. 
Mrs. H. M. Wood, Oakbluffs, 





Martha's Vineyard, Ma 


Onion Soup with Cheese 


I quart stock 


4 medium-sized onions 
American cheese 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 

Slice the onions thin and cook them gently in the 
butter till perfectly tender but not browned. Add 
them to the stock and simmer for five minutes. 
Cut slices of cheese a quarter-inch thick and lay on 
the toast. Set in the oven till the cheese melts 
place a slice of toast in each soup-plate, pour over 
the soup, and pass finely grated cheese. 

Mrs. R. M. Corl, Maumee, O. 
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Cinnamon and Mocha Cake 


upful ftour 1g teaspoonful cinnamon 
ly cupf ful sugar 4 tablespoonfuls melted 
3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- butter 


der I egg, well-beaten 
Lg teaspoonful salt lg cupful milk 

7 Extra sugar and cinnamon 

Sift the flour, sugar, baking-powder, salt, and 
cinnamon together twice, add the butter, egg, 
and milk; beat well, spread in a shallow, well-oiled 
pan, sprinkle thickly with cinnamon and sugar 
sifted together, bake in a quick oven, and serve hot. 
Or bake in layer tins and combine with mocha filling. 
To make this, blend 1% cupfuls confectioners’ 
sugar with 1 teaspoonful cocoa, 1 tablespoonful 
melted butter, and 3 tablespoonfuls of cold, strong 
coffee 4. C. Sutcliffe, Merrick, L. I., N.Y. 





Lamb-Chops with Green Peppers 







2 pounds lamb-chops 1 cupful canned toma 
3 ta n ils butter 116 cupfuls stock 
231 ynions, minced I teaspoonful curry-powder 


sreen peppers, chopped Salt and pepper 

114 tablespoonfuls flour 
Fry the onions and the chopped peppers in the 
butter till tender; add the tomatoes, stock, and sea- 
soning and thicken with the flour, moistened with a 
little cold water. Broil the chops slightly, season, 
lay them in a baking-dish, pour over the sauce, and 
bake ten minutes in a hot oven. Serve with thim- 
bles ol rit Se. 
Urs. E. H. Peck, Pecks Point, Stamford, Conn. 


Oatmeal en Casserole 


led oats ‘, cupful cold water 
| salt 6 cupfuls boiling water 





45pO00 
Put oatmeal, salt, and cold water in a casserole, 
mix well, and pour over the boiling water. Put on 
the lid, place in a slow oven about six o’clock at 
night, and let cook till morning. This is an excellent 
way to utilize heat often wasted and at the same 
time to cook the oatmeal thoroughly. 
Mrs. C. I. Cox, Strathmore, The Nile, Tasmania. 


Dainty Cheese 


hard-cooked egg, ch yppe 1 








salt 
enne pepper 


ter 1; teaspoonf 
t Few grains cay 
te AS] niul onion-juice 





Mash the cheese, add ingredients in order given, 
mix well, pack into a mold, and when very cold 
t vut and serve with crackers. 

Winifred M. Hubbard. 





Italian Sandwich 
lried beef 1, pound American 
t pint canned tomat 





Put the beef and cheese ssacune’ rh the meat-grinder; 
add the tomatoes, which have been sieved, and cook 
till thick. When cold, use as a filling for white bread 
sandwiches. <A lettuce-leaf in each sandwich is a 
good addition. 








Eleanor Amés, 1 Hart St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Buttermilk Waffles 
ipful thick buttermilk 214 teaspoonfuls baking- 
2 cupful sweet milk pow wder 
y lg teaspoonful salt 
6 if our > tal lespoonfuls melt “d 


iful soda shortening 

( eaahine the two milks, add egg-yolk, unbeaten, 
stir in the dry ingredients sifted together and then 
the fat melted. Beat well, and lastly fold in the egg- 
white whipped stiff and dry. Bake as usual on a 
waffle-iron until crisp. 
Miss Mary B. McGowan, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Clam Griddles 


I pint clams Lg cupful milk 
1 tablespoonful butter or 1 cupfuls flour 
beef-drippings 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
2 eggs ; der 
% teaspoonful pepper 1; teaspoonful salt 
Clean clams and drain from liquor; then chop 
fine. Beat eggs light; add the milk and the flour 
mixed with the baking-powder and seasonings, then 
the butter melted and the chopped clams. Fry as 
usual on a griddle. If too thick, the batter should 
be thinned with a little milk or water. 


Mrs. R. H. Humphrey, North Berwick, Me. 
Whole Preserved Kumquats 


I quart kumquats 2146 cupfuls sugar 
2 cupfuls water 

Wash the kumquats thoroughly, put on in cold 
water, and boil up once, then drain. Make 
sirup of the sugar and water, add the kumquats, 
and cook very gently until they are translucent, 
about two hours. The sirup should almost reach 
the crystallizing stage when the kumquats are 
finished. Put the fruit in jars and pour over the 
sirup, which should be boiled down if not very 
thick. This amount will fill four pint jars. 

Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Phila., Pa. 


Orange Icing 
2 cupfuls confectioners’ I teaspoonful melted but- 
sugar ter 
Juice 4 orange 
Beat sugar and butter into the orange-juice and 
when stiff enough to hold its shape spread on the 
cake. Bernice S. Cogswell, Killingly, Conn. 


Fig Pickles 
314 pounds pulled figs I qui art Vir legar 
5 cupfuls sugar I< stick cinnamon 
rt ounce whole cloves 


Wash figs thoroughly and let soak overnight in 
water to cover. Do not drain off this water. Add 
the vinegar, spices, and sugar, and simmer gently 
until the figs are thoroughly done and the’sirup is a 
little thick. One-fourth of this quantity is sufficient 
to serve six persons. 

Mrs. Arthur Lenox, L.B. 1214. Washington, D.C. 





Butterscotch Pie 


I cupful brown sugar 





ls cold water 








I cupful hot water 1 butter 
2t tablespoonf s flour 
1 tablespoonful granulated alt 


sugar \ 

Bake a shell of flaky pastry. In the meantime 
make a filling as follows: Combine the sugar and 
hot water, bring to the boiling-point, and thicken 
with the flour and salt mixed with the cold water; 
beat in the butter and then pour the mixture onto 
the egg-yolks well-beaten. Pour this into the shell, 
top with a meringue made of the egg-whites and the 
remaining sugar, and let the pie stand in a slow oven 
for ten minutes to finish cooking. 

James G. Menzies, Box 145, Hyannis, Mass. 


Fudge Cake 


cupfuls t rown sugar 14 cupful boiling water 


tablespoonfuls but 2 cupfuls bread-flour 
eggs I teaspoonful soda 
squares chocolate 14 cupful sour milk 








ter 


- 
2 
2 


Cream together sugar and butter; add eggs well- 
beaten and the chocolate melted in the boiling 
water. Mix the soda with the sour milk and add 
alternately with the flour. Bake in a loaf- or tube- 
tin about forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 
Frost with Coffee Icing. 

Mrs. A. R. Todd, 1025 N. Washington Ave, Lansing, Miche 
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HERE is one window in Phila- 
delphia which always attracts me 
on my morning marketing rounds. 
I can never resist spending at 

least five minutes gazing at the luscious 
oranges and grapes, queer but fascinating 
Casaba melons, brilliant pomegranates, and 
the Oriental fresh figs. I seldom purchase 
at the fruiterer’s, contenting myself with the 
more plebeian but less expensive array of 
delicacies at the grocer’s. One morning, 
however, wishing some white grapes for a 
very special occasion, I entered the shop, 
and while the polite Italian was tying 
up my package, I feasted my eves and 
nostrils on the glowing, exquisite fruits. 
It was then I spied the little kumquat, 
which has since provided so many delicious 
dishes for my table. 

It was such an attractive little fruit, 
nestling among its thick, glossy, dark-green 
leaves, and such a cheap one, too, selling 
for twenty cents a quart, that I could not 
resist its allurements. Later, when I had 
my purchase safe at home, I found it was 
very likely to be an embarrassment; for 
I did not know, nor could I discover in any 
of my recipe books how the pretty little 
egg-shaped oranges should be served. | 
discovered that as a decoration, because of 
their novelty and beauty, they were charm- 
ing, and the taste of the fruit au naturel 
was pleasant; so I con- 
trived to make use _ ee 
of the few kum- ¥ 
quats I had 
bought. J 


Deets 













Prepare the dough for 
Sweet Rolls—Tested Recipe 
on page 248 —and roll the dough 


into balls the size of large marbles. 
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A Word About the Kumquat 


By Katherine Campion 









Clover-Leaf Rolls and Marmalade 


But those bits of golden deliciousness 
should possess other possibilities, I thought. 
So I decided to try some experiments of 
my own. I managed to make some very 
excellent kumquats in sirup, but they 
proved to be only one of a dozen strange 
and exquisite dishes which my experiments 
produced, and which are now extremely 
popular in my household. 

Since my successful attempts at cooking 
the kumquat, I have decided that I have 
not discovered half its delightful possibil- 
ities, and that American housewives adven- 
turous enough to experiment with it have 
many culinary triumphs and gastronomic 
pleasures in store for them. The ways in 
which kumquats can be used are number- 
less. For breakfast we eat them whole 
skin and all—and also stewed with prunes. 
Their cool sour-sweet tang makes a delicious 
dinner salad when served with a special 
dressing. In orange-jelly they are used 
as a dessert. As a marmalade, eaten with 
toasted muffins at afternoon tea, they are 
the best fruit I have ever tried. For lunch- 
eons and late suppers the kumquats are 
served as pickles; crystallized, they make 
delicious sweetmeats. Preserved, either 
whole or sliced, they are good in any way 
you choose to eat them, but especially with 
cream cheese. These recipes are my fa- 
They have been tested and ap- 
proved by Mrs. Allen and 
will make some very 
toothsome 
winter 
Ccainties. 


vorites. 


Butter cup-cake tins thor- 

oughly and put three balls into 
each. Let rise till light and bake 
Serve with orange marmalade 







as usual. 
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Planked Halibut 


Remove the skin and bones from two pounds of halibut steak cut three-quarters of an inch thick. Lay ona plank or 


fire-proof platter brushed with olive-oil. Dot with butter and bake in a moderate oven for twenty-five minutes or 


until tender Put in the warming-oven, decorate with hollowed-out. boiled white turnip cups filled with buttered peas. 


with asparagus tips. slipped through rings of green pepper; with thimbles of rice-—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 


248 — and with radish-roses and parsley, Garnish with rows of lemon-slices, each bearing half a stuffed olive 


Stewed Kumquats and Prunes 


6 kumquat Sugar to taste 
1 aked, pitted prunes !'% cupful water 

Prepare the prunes by soaking them until plump 
in cold water to cover. Then drain and pit them. 
lo the cupful add the kumquats sliced thin and 
one-half cupful Of water in which the prunes 
have been soaked. Simmer gently for a few mo- 
ments and then add the sugar, a generous third- 
cupful if liked sweet. Cook slowly until the kum 
quats are tender. Unless cooked very gently they 
vill go to pieces. 


Kumquat Salad 
s k its I re d apple 


ilved and seeded Kumquat salad dressing 


pe 6 walnut-meats 
Lettuce 
Line the salad-bowl with lettuce, put in a layer of 
the apple, unpared and thinly sliced, then a layer 
of thinly sliced kumquats, and next the grapes and 
walnut-meats. Pass the dressing. 


Dressing for Kumquat Salad 


nfuls sugar Few grains paprika 
ges, well-beaten 
ipful heavy cream, 


or slightly sour 








Mix together the sugar, seasonings, and eggs in 
a double-boiler top. Cook until thick and smooth, 
stirring constantly. Chill and just before serving- 
time add one tablespoonful to the cream, which 
should be whipped stiff. This dressing stock may 
be kept for weeks. 


Kumquat Orange Jelly 
1g cupful cold we 
'4 cupfuls boiling wa 


I 
ted 116 


: ‘ : 
ved kumquats 


nge-juice 








cupfuls sugar 


Let the gelatin stand five minutes in the cold 
water; dissolve in the boiling water, add sugar and 
fruit-juice, strain, and when the jelly has become 
very cold, rinse the mold and cover the bottom with 
a thin layer. When this is firm, arrange rows of 
halved kumquats radiating from the center. Pour 
a little more jelly over these and set away to 
harden, then add another layer of kumquats, 
repeating the process till all are used. The seeds 
should be removed from the kumquats. Unmold 
when stiff and serve with orange-flavored, soft- 
boiled custard. 





Kumquat Marmalade 
1 quart kumquats Granulated sugar 
2 lemons Water 

Walnut-meats if desired 

Quarter the kumquats and remove the seeds. 

Slice the lemons, also rejecting the seeds; combine 
the fruits and let stand for twenty-four hours in 
twice their quantity of water. Place over a low 
heat in the same water and boil gently for an hour. 
Cool, drain the fruit from the liquid, and chop 
rather coarsely. Then return to the liquid and 
measure. Add two cupfuls of sugar to each pint of 
fruit and juice and boil gently till clear and thick. 
If desired a quarter of a pound of English walnut- 
meats may be added to half the marmalade. This 
amount will fill nine medium-sized glasses. 


Pickled Kumquats 


1 cupful \ 
ted sugar 14 ounce 
I 


2 ounce wh 






'g ounce whole nutmeg 

Soak the kumquats for twenty-four hours in a 
weak brine consisting of two tablespoonfuls of salt 
to two quarts of water; then rinse and put on to 
boil in fresh water for thirty minutes, then change 
the water and continue boiling till the kumquats are 
tender. Drain and cool. Combine the vinegar, 
water, and sugar, add the spices tied in a bit of 
muslin, and cook till the sugar is dissolved. Add the 
kumquats and simmer very gently, so that they 
will not burst. When tender and_ translucent, 
transfer from the sirup into jars and boil down the 
sirup until thick and rich, as for pickled peaches 
Pour over the boiling sirup and seal. Let stand for 
several months before using. 


Crystallized Kumquats 

Halve the fruit lengthwise and remove the seeds 
and centers with a silver spoon. Soak the resulting 
boat-shaped peels for twenty-four hours in water to 
cover, then drain and cook in as little water as pos- 
sible till tender. Drain off the liquid, measure it, 
and add twice the amount of granulated sugar. 
Boil till thick and heavy and then drop in a few of 
the peels at a time, simmering them till perfectly 
clear. Lift the peels from the sirup, draining thor 
oughly, dip in granulated sugar, and dry slowly to 
preserve the shape. Store in tin boxes in a dry 
place. Use as a sweetmeat, a garnish, or in fruit 
cake or mince-meat. 
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A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ; 
THE PROBLEM: “HOW CAN | 


ID you read ‘Conse- 
quences,” the tender, 
beautiful little story 
which was printed in our 
November issue? If you did not 
read it I suggest that you beg a Y) 
copy of that magazine from a 
friend or look it up in a library 
and read the story before you | 
sleep tonight. It is a_ tonic | 
for any one who is doubtful or 
discouraged. Let 
just enough of 
make you interested in it—and 
draw the moral for this month’s letter. 
A baby laughed. No one knew why it 
laughed, but it did, and then it kicked with 
delight and loosened a pin, which fell to the 
ground. A few minutes later a young 
woman, who was the sweetheart of a man 
at work in a stuffy city, saw the pin and 
picked it up. She was going to pass it by 
when she remembered an old rhyme about 
a pin. So she picked it up and then smiled 
at herself for doing so. But the incident 
cheered her, and she went back to her room 
and wrote a nice little letter—such a letter 
as only sweethearts can write—to the young 
man in town. It pleased him mightily 
to get from her a letter that he was not 
expecting, and he smiled. The senior 
clerk looked on, and out of sheer sympathy 
he smiled, too. The attack of cheerful- 
ness could not be thrown off, even in the 
presence of the head of the business; he 
caught it from his clerk and carried it with 
him when he went to transact some impor- 
tant business with a state official. This 
man had never been known to smile, but 
he also succuinbed to the contagion, and 
a few minutes later, when he was called in 
consultation by his chief, he laughed when 
he remembered that he had just smiled at 
nothing. His chief caught the germ and 
carried it with him to a serious conference on 
international relations with fis chief. He 
felt so good with himself that he suggested 
that the issue between the two countries 
be placed upon a personal footing of friendly 
relationship between the representatives. 
The man who could have taken his country 
into war met the alien ambassador with 
a smile and a hearty hand-clasp and the 
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» give you “sos 
me give you —— 
the story to ee 





WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 


Zr f/f I GET MORE MONEY ?” 

4/4 /L4b | 
Sd, 

Sail suggestion that they two do 

r ae what they could to keep the 

fa world’s weather fine. The alien 

94 ambassador caught the smile and 

al the sincerity back of it—and there 


was peace instead of war. 
Of course this was only a story, 
but the lesson that it teaches is 
| ie just as true as if the tale were 
ay “based upon a real happening. 
Pa There are in every life big 

*% ~=eevents that follow from small be- 
ginnings through a series of con- 
sequences. You never know what 
a little thing will lead to. The girl 
in the story saw a pin and picked it up. 
The pin was her opportunity, and she 
grasped it and left happiness in the lives 
of millions of people who would have suf- 
fered had she left the pin lying where it had 
fallen when the baby laughed. 

Now, I don’t want to preach a sermon, 
but I do wish that every ambitious girl 
and woman would ask herself this question, 
“Can I afford to miss any opportunity to be 
of service to others—or myself?” 

You can never tell what your opportuni- 
ties may be until you investigate. And 
when investigation means only a _ post 
card and a little time, is it fair to your- 
self and your future to neglect it? 

Fortuna’s Daughters offers to every girl 
and woman an opportunity to make money 
along simple and pleasant lines. Hundreds 
of women of all ages and in all walks of 
life are following our plan successfully. 
Some can devote only a little time each 
week to it; others are making it their life 
work. But all of them are making money. 


Write Me Today 


If you want to know how you, too, can 
make money in your spare time, how you, 
too, can add to the family income, write me 
a card or letter now, and I will tell you. 

Remember, this may be your opportu 
nity—the pin you should pick up. 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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, of its continuing to give 


Every article described in dN 
good service are con- 












these pages has been i 

tested by experts in The a § = sidered, but we can not 
Good Housekeeping In- — : = predict its length of use- 
stitute. One and all they / i fulness. Inany case where 
will do what the manufac- { / an article approved by the 
turers say they willdo. Only \\\ hil Institute has, under fair 
in the matter of time are the \\ j usage, broken down un- 
tests lacking in completeness; \\ reasonably soon, it should be 
it is manifestly impossible to Q ty reported to the Institute. It 
subject an appliance of any kind Sa, Za is the aim of both the Institute 
to the wear and tear of daily use — : igi and the manufacturers who ask 
through weeks and months, The compo- “By for tests to offer to the consumer only 
sition of an article and the probabilities Pies appliances and materials of honest worth. 


ext pare) 


All inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed, with 
stamp for reply, to The Good Housekeeping Institute, New York. Send no money 
: But, after all, the grate of the range is the most 
Sterno Baby Milk-Warmer important factor. It should be “duplex”? or should 


Every bottle for every baby must be heated just accomplis sh the same result, which is a cutting and 
before it is used, and so there is a great deal of sifting out of the burned coal, leaving the burning 


interes! attaching to any device intended to min- fire free and clear. The old-fashioned single grate 
imize this ‘“‘trouble.” A recently tested device is too often ‘ ‘dumps”’ the fire instead of cleaning it. 
the Sterno Milk-Warmer, which uses solid alcohol, This precaution is necessary because even today 
a convenient and safe fuel for heating where cheap ranges are put on the market similar in 
gas or electricity is not available. The device con- appearance to the most efficient models of high-class 
sists of a nickel-plated standard with insulated manufacturers. Point by point they may be 
feet. This holds the solid-alcohol stove and is identical until the grate is exam ined and found to 
equipped with a sliding valve for controlling the @ be the old-fashioned, single type. Never neglect 


to make sure of this important point. 


Handy Hot-Pan Lifter 


This pan-lifter is made of strong, 

3 heavy, galvanized wire bent to form 
Ps two fixed prongs and two .adjustable 
ones. The handle is long enough to 
enable one to open an oven-door with 
it, grip and lift out a pan, pie-plate, or 
the like, carry it to table or pantry, and 
release it. The lifter is strong enough 
to lift without slipping a full eight-quart 
kettle having a diameter of thirteen in- 
ches and weighing 15 pounds. The ad- 


size of the fame On this standard fits a nickel 
plated receptacle to hold the feeding-bottle im 
mersed in a small quantity of water. Any 

of the cylindrical nursing bottles, whether 
made with narrow or wide necks, will fit into 
the milk-warmer. The milk is evenly heated 
in a water-bath, and the fuel-cost is negligible. 
Price, $1.75. 








—_-) 


Combination Coal and Gas Stove 

\ combination coal- and gas-range is 
seldom an advisable equipment unless the 
coal-range is to be kept in commission 


the entire time and the gas is wanted MPs eae 
or heating baby s m1 


merely for auxiliary service. The coal- p justable prongs slide along the handle, 
ar -* . 4s quickly The device ing themselve ‘ , di 

range if unused for any length of time : accommodating themselves to any diam- 

: ° ’ ; burns solid alcohol ° re Ffteen inche The 

shows a decided tendency to rust. When eter from six to fifteen inches. 1e 

it is desired to use gas for the summer fuel, a better strength, lightness, and adaptability of this pan- 

selection would be one of the small, compact, cabinet lifter will ensure practically cons tant service in 

types of gas-range and a coal-range. With this any kitchen. Price, 25 cents. 

equipment the maximum efficiency in the use of ‘ ‘ 

both fuels can be secured, which is never possible Sanitary Domino Sugar-Holder 

in the combination design. This sugar-holder is at- 


While the Institute tests no coal-ranges because tractive in appearance and 
their problem is so largely one of efficient “firing,” | yet accomplishes its pur- 
it suggests the following features as important pose of keeping block sugar 
points. Do not purchase the smallest size, no matter covered and free from dust 
how few in the family; the fire-box is so small that and unnecessary — hand- 





control of the fire is not only difficult but wasteful. — ling. The device is designed 
Do not buy a “cheap” range. Pay enough tosecure to hold three columns of 
first quality of materials and design. The plain the domino sugar. The 
“mission” design is not a mere fad of fashion, but cover fastens over the 
marks a decided step forward in kitchen efficiency, entire frame, leaving one 
because the plain surface with no nickel decorations block of sugar on each of 
is quickly cleaned and can be kept clean with a mini- the three little glass shelves. 
m mot l ibor. Theoventopandbottomspacesshould These may be removed at 
be a cous le for easy—and frequent—cleaning. will, and another block 

oe s and dampers should be under easy control. automatically falls into 
If “how ded” by decorations, these will surely be- place. The holder may be 


come too hot for comfort in handling. Note the size secured for all kinds of Domino sugir held in this 
of stove-lids and secure one lid at least with rings to block sugar except the device is kept clean and 
fit various-sized utensils. rough variety sold in bulk. readily accessible 
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in a number of 
one of the 
simpler 
designs 
being il- 
lustrated. 
Price of this style, 
$1.00. 


Gem Bread- 


Slicer 
The Gem Bread 


is made 
qualities, 








Sandwich- 


ma k n¢g made 


attrac- 
tive, uniformslicesof two diff -rent thick- 
nesses. The slicer issimply but strongly 
made, consisting of a base of heavy 
wood and sides with slits for guides. 


brass or nickel-plated hook that may be 


screwed into the pantry wall. The strip the 
i e 


on wall 


any handleless pan with a roll rim. The 
rim need not be wide, although rims up to three 


quarters of an inch can be hung on the hook. It 


a dozen. 


Holyoke Tank Hot-Water Heater 


Chis Holvoke Heater operate 
kerosene oil and furnishes an ec 
nomical hot-water tem so un 
form and rapid as to compare ; 
favorably ith the yvas-heatet a 
ol imilar tyvyn But one 

A 
burner re red I the 


‘hKtihoency Kitchen und **C 


bull 








tip 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


easy. This bread- slicer cuts the Sjicer will enable 
loaf uniformly, and slices of two dif- any one to cut 
ferent thicknesses may be had bread in _— 


of the pan 1s for holding 
such bulky utensils as this 
4 * ° out of the 
of metal is so bent that it holds secure ly way 


ally p 


lor in even 


use in any pantry will increase available space and 
give more shelf-room. Prices, in brass, 30 q 
cents a dozen; in nickel-plated steel, 20 cent -_ 







The tank, however, is not supplied with this heater, 
Price of the latter, $16.00. 


Wash-Day Snap 

The Wash-Day Snap is a little convenience that 
will be especially appreciated on laundering day 
when clothes must be hung on outside lines propped 

p by poles. The snap is merely a strip of spring 
pre made rust-proof and so bent that the line is 
held securely. The snap fastens by nails to the 
side of the pole at the top, and can be attached to 
any prop in short order. Price fer set of five, 25 
cents. 


Hot Water Systems 
The correct size for an instantaneous 
water-heater is determined theoretically 
by the number of faucets to be sup- 
plied. Pract ically, this estimated size 
can be reduced where the family will 


These sides are kept in their upright f not demand an undue amount of hot 
position by a strong spiral wire join- water. With one bathroom an 
ing them together at the top. The basin outlets on three floors in 
device is especially useful where addition to kitchen and laundry 
many tea or picnic sandwiches are equipment, the house would require a 
made. Price, $1.00 each. heater delivering about four gallons a 
minute. A letter to the Institute stating 

Can’t Fall Pan-Hook the plumbing specifications for your 
The Can’t Fall Pan-Hook is a neat The tiny device at the top home will bring you more exact figures 


as to the cost and so forth, of various 
types of heaters. 
Washing-Machines 


An electrically-driven 


referabl 


washing-machine is usu- 
driven by a water 


electric current is assured 


to on motor, 





while the water-pressure usually varies 
with the location of the house. the 
location of the room, and even ith 
the time of day Manufacturers of 
vater-motor driven types are n t 
vork on low-pressure motor Phe r 
e recorded service-pressure in cities 
nd tow: throughout the ed 
tate 1 thirty-live pound rut 
il j eldon hivh that 
wet \ll imulacturer 
" I the pre ire ore ' ' 
‘ 
oh 
king Utenaebe may tbo tiart 1 ‘ 
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“Laissez-Faire” 

#1 have often heard mothers whose daughters are 
about sixteen years old lament the fact that their 
daughters take no interest whatever in household 
affairs. Recently I had an opportunity of discussing 
the subject with several of the daughters, and | 
discovered that they had quite as much to say on 
their side. One of the girls remarked: ‘“‘ Help at home? 
Why, mother is so energetic she simply hasn’t the 
patience to let me do things. If I start anything, 
she is sure to come before I am finished and say she 
would rather do it herself, for it takes me so much 
longer; so I just don’t bother with things.” Another 
said: “If mother would only give me one certain 
thing to attend to and manage, I would love to do 
it, but it is awfully tiresome just to help out in any 
old thing.”’ Still another said: ‘* Why, do you know, 
mother was actually distressed because I didn’t 


stir the pudding the same way she did. She is 
fraid to let me try anything alone, and always 

to be right there to show me every single 
thing. I like to experiment myself, and if I find I 


nee », then ask for it.”’ Most of the remarks 
hat order, and isn’t it possible that their 
ire justified? Perhaps it would be a 
i mothers to try giving their daughters 
ein and less oversight when they ar 
Mrs. J.C. 1 


For the Traveler 


#\) e novelt or riend who tra 


coveres 


Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 

yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 

or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 

least one dollar for every available Discovery. If you want 

rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 

Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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A Lintless Duster 


[ have found that silkoline is far superior to 
cheese-cloth for dusters, because it leaves no trace 
of lint on the furniture. If one searches the bar- 
gain-counters of a department-store, remnants of 
silkoline may be obtained for just a few cents. No 
matter how gaudy or elaborate the design, when 
sprinkled with a little furniture-oil, one has a gen- 
uine, dustless, lintless dusting-cloth. 

Mrs. W. E. J., Cal. 


For Children’s Parties 
Dip the feet of ‘animal cookies” in stiff frosting 
and stand on flat Nabisco or Sunshine Wafers. 
These make an interesting procession to march 
around the birthday cake at a children’s’ party. 
Mrs. E. D. C., Cal. 


Hemming a Dress 


#In my attempt to make a neat hem on a circular 
skirt, I experimented with a piece of the gummed 
tissue tape which tailors use for the hem in 
men’s trousers. It was excellent, made a smooth 
hem, dividing the fulness evenly, which is the 
problem in circular hems, and required no stitch- 
ing. Simply place the tape between the skirt and 
the turned-up hem and press with a hot iron 
Vi V Ill 


While the Gowns Are Hung Away 
# | ive devised wering for le row of 
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A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PROBLEM: “HOW CAN 





ID you read ‘“Conse- 
quences,” the tender, 
beautiful little story 

which was printed in our 
November issue? If you did not 
read it I suggest that you beg a 
copy of that magazine from a 
friend or look it up in a library 
and read the story before you 
sleep tonight. It is a_ tonic 
for any one who is doubtful or 
discouraged. Let me give you 
just enough of the = story to 
make you interested in it—and 
draw the moral for this month’s letter. 
A baby laughed. No one knew why it 
laughed, but it did, and then it kicked with 
delight and loosened a pin, which fell to the 
ground. A few minutes later a young 
woman, who was the sweetheart of a man 
at work in a stuffy city, saw the pin and 
picked it up. She was going to pass it by 
when she remembered an old rhyme about 
apin. So she picked it up and then smiled 
at herself for doing so. But the incident 
cheered her, and she went back to her room 
and wrote a nice little letter—such a letter 
as only sweethearts can write—to the young 
man in town. It pleased him mightily 
to get from her a letter that he was not 
expecting, and he smiled. The senior 
clerk looked on, and out of sheer sympathy 
he smiled, too. The attack of cheerful- 
ness could not be thrown off, even in the 
presence of the head of the business; he 
caught it from his clerk and carried it with 
him when he went to transact some impor- 
tant business with a state official. This 
man had never been known to smile, but 
he also succumbed to the contagion, and 
a few minutes later, when he was called in 
consultation by his chief, he laughed when 
he remembered that he had just smiled at 
nothing. His chief caught the germ and 
carried it with him to a serious conference on 
international relations with Ais chief. He 
felt so good with himself that he suggested 
that the issue between the two countries 
be placed upon a personal footing of friendly 
relationship between the representatives. 
The man who could have taken his country 
into war met the alien ambassador with 
a smile and a hearty hand-clasp and the 
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WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
I GET MORE MONEY ?” 


suggestion that they two do 
what they could to keep the 
world’s weather fine. The alien 
ambassador caught the smile and 
the sincerity back of it—and there 
was peace instead of war. 

Of course this was only a story, 
but the lesson that it teaches is 
just as true as if the tale were 
based upon a real happening. 

There are in every life big 
® events that follow from small be- 
ginnings through a series of con- 
sequences. You never know what 
a little thing will lead to. The girl 
in the story saw a pin and picked it up. 
The pin was her opportunity, and she 
grasped it and left happiness in the lives 
of millions of people who would have suf- 
fered had she left the pin lying where it had 
fallen when the baby laughed. 

Now, I don’t want to preach a sermon, 
but I do wish that every ambitious girl 
and woman would ask herself this question, 
“Can I afford to miss any opportunity to be 
of service to others—or myself?”’ 

You can never tell what your opportuni- 
ties may be until you investigate. And 
when investigation means only a_ post- 
card and a little time, is it fair to your- 
self and your future to neglect it? 

Fortuna’s Daughters offers to every girl 
and woman an opportunity to make money 
along simple and pleasant lines. Hundreds 
of women of all ages and in all walks of 
life are following our plan successfully. 
Some can devote only a little time each 
week to it; others are making it their life 
work. But all of them are making money. 


Write Me Today _ 


If you want to know how you, too, can 
make money in your spare time, how you, 
too, can add to the family income, write me 
a card or letter now, and I will tell you. 

Remember, this may be your opportu 
nity—the pin you should pick up. 


MAhew L hte 
Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HousEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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Tested Helps 7x Housekeepers 


Every article described in dD 
these pages has been i 
tested by experts in The x4 i 
Good Housekeeping In- = 
stitute. One and all they / 
will do what the manufac- | 
turers say they willdo. Only t 
in the matter of time are the \ 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 
to the wear and tear of daily use 


ie a 





through weeks and months. The compo- lias - @ 


sition of an article and the probabilities A 







Co, 1 Cc ONDUCTED — 
4 M) tt 2 
HousextenneN 


4 of its continuing to give 
7 good service are con- 
i, sidered, but we can not 

Pp, Predict its length of use- 


fulness. Inany case where 














< dt / an article approved by the 

jonas WA Institute has, under fair 
"de yj usage, broken down un- 
ig LY reasonably soon, it should be 
<< Ue, reported to the Institute. It 


sF is the aim of both the Institute 
aa and the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 


Tes appliances and materials of honest worth. 


All inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed, with 
stamp for reply, to The Good Housekeeping Institute, New York. Send no money 


Sterno Baby Milk-Warmer 
Every bottle for every baby must be heated just 
before it is used, and so there is a great deal of 
interest attaching to any device intended to min- 
imize this ‘‘trouble.” A recently tested device is 
the Sterno Milk-Warmer, which uses solid alcohol, 
a convenient and safe fuel for heating where 
gas or electricity is not available. The device con- 
sists of a nickel-plated standard with insulated 
feet This holds the solid-alcohol stove and is 
equipped with a sliding valve for controlling the 
size of the lame On this standard fits a nickel- 
plated receptacle to hold the feeding-bottle im 
mersed in a small quantity of water. Any 
of the cylindrical nursing bottles, whether 
made with narrow or wide necks, will fit into 
the milk-warmer. The milk is evenly heated 
in a water-bath, and the fuel-cost is negligible. 
Price, 91.75. 


Combination Coal and Gas Stove 

\ combination coal- and gas-range is 
seldom an advisable equipment unless the 
coal-range is to be kept in commission 
the entire time and the gas is wanted 
merely for auxiliary service. The coal- 
range if unused for any length of time 
shows a decided tendency to rust. When 
it is desired to use gas for the summer fuel, a better 
selection would be one ef the small, compact, cabinet 
types of gas-range and a coal-range. With this 
equipment the maximum efficiency in the use of 
both fuels can be secured, which is never possible 
in the combination design. 

While the Institute tests no coal-ranges because 
their problem is so largely one of efficient “firing,” 
it suggests the following features as important 
points. Do not purchase the smallest size, no matter 
how few in the family; the fire-box is so small that 
control of the fire is not only difficult but wasteful. 
Do not buy a ‘‘cheap”’ range. Pay enough to secure 
first quality of materials and design. The plain 
“mission” design is not a mere fad of fashion, but 
marks a decided step forward in kitchen efficiency, 
because the plain surface with no nickel decorations 
is quickly cleaned and can be kept clean with a mini- 
mumotlabor. Theoventopand bottomspacesshould 
be accessible for easy—and frequent—cleaning. 

_Dratts and dampers should be under easy control. 
If “hooded”? by decorations, these will surely be- 
come too hot for comfort in handling. Note the size 
of stove-lids and secure one lid at least with rings to 

t various-sized utensils. 


quickly. 












But, after all, the grate of the range is the most 
important factor. It should be “‘duplex”’ or should 
accomplish the same result, which is a cutting and 
sifting out of the burned coal, leaving the burning 
fire free and clear. The old-fashioned single grate 
too often “‘dumps”’ the fire instead of cleaning it. 
This precaution is necessary because even today 
cheap ranges are put on the market similar in 
appearance to the most efficient models of high-class 
manufacturers. Point by point they may be 
identical until! the grate is examined and found to 
be the old-fashioned, single type. Never neglect 
to make sure of this important point. 


Handy Hot-Pan Lifter 
This pan-lifter is made of strong, 
— heavy, galvanized wire bent to form 
can two fixed prongs and two .adjustable 
» ones. The handle is long enough to 
enable one to open an oven-door with 
it, grip and lift out a pan, pie-plate, or 
the like, carry it to table or pantry, and 
release it. The lifter is strong enough 
to lift without slipping a full eight-quart 
kettle having a diameter of thirteen in- 
ches and weighing 15 pounds. The ad- 


For heating baby's milk ‘ ; 10 
saapatesi gs slide along the handle, 
ce a table pron lide alo ¢ 


burns solid alcohol z 


accommodating themselves to any diam- 
eter from six to fifteen inches. The 
strength, lightness, and adaptability of this pan- 
lifter will ensure practically constant service in 
any kitchen. Price, 25 cents. 
Sanitary Domino Sugar-Holder 

This sugar-holder is at- 
tractive in appearance and 
yet accomplishes its pur- 
pose of keeping block sugar 
covered and free from dust 
and unnecessary — hand- 
ling. The device is designed 
to hold three columns of 
the domino sugar. The 
cover fastens over the 
entire frame, leaving one 
block of sugar on each of 
thethreelittleglassshelves. 
These may be removed at 
will, and another block 
automatically falls into 
place. The holder may be 
secured for all kinds of Domino sugir held in this 
block sugar except the device is kept clean and 
rough variety sold in bulk. readily accessible 
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It is made in a number of 
qualities, one of the 
simpler 
designs 
being il- 
lustrated. 
Price of this style, 
$1.00. 


Gem Bread- 


Slicer 

The Gem Bread 
Slicer will enable 
loaf uniformly, and slices of two dif- anv one to cut 


Sandw ic h- 
making made 


easy This bread- slicer cuts the 


ferent thicknesses may be had bread in 
attrac- 
tive, uniformslicesof two diff -rent thick 
nesses. The slicer is simply but strongly 
made, consisting of a base of heavy 
wood and sides with slits for guides. 
These sides are kept in their upright 
position by a strong spiral wire join- 
ing them together at the top. The 
device is especially useful where 
many tea or picnic sandwiches are 
made. Price, $1.00 each. 
Can’t Fall Pan-Hook 

The Can’t Fall Pan-Hook is a neat 
brass or nickel-plated hook that may be 
screwed into the pantry wall. The strip 





any handleless pan witha roll rim. The 
rim need not be wide, although rims up to three- 
quarters of an inch can be hung on the hook. Its 
use in any pantry will increase available space and 
give more shelf-room. Prices, in brass, 30 
cents a dozen; in nickel-plated steel, 20 cents 
a dozen. 


Holyoke Tank Hot-Water Heater 
This Holyoke Heater operates with 
kerosene oil and furnishes an eco 
nomical hot-water system so uni- 
form and rapid as to compare 
i favorably with the gas-heaters 
if of similar types. But one 
burner is required, and the 
circulation of heated water 
begins within two minutes after 
lighting. In less than five min- 
utes a gallon of hot water 
may be drawn off. The burner 
turned low provides ample heat 
for maintaining a satisfactory 
supply of hot water for the 
average family, and in some 
cases it will not be necessary 
to operate it continuously. 
} The cost will be less than 
eight cents a day for fuel with the burner operat- 
ing at the rate of thirty hours for a gallon of oil. 
The system is simply designed and durably made 
with four eight-foot copper coils. These coils are 
accessible and may be cleaned easily with a stiff 
brush. To secure the best results, they should be 
kept polished. The shell is made of cast iron, and 
the burner and coils are supported at the side of 
the tank above the floor. This is a decided ad- 
vantage in a kitchen or bathroom where a tank is 
already installed, and floor space is at a premium. 


sene as fuel. 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


The tiny device at the top 
of the pan is for holding 
such bulky utensils as this 
° . ° on the wall 
of metal is so bent that it holds securely ieee 














A rapid water-heater using kero- 


The coils are copper 
and easily cleaned 


The tank, however, is not supplied with this heater, 
Price of the latter, $16.00. 


Wash-Day Snap 

The Wash-Day Snap is a little convenience that 
will be especially appreciated on laundering day 
when clothes must be hung on outside lines propped 
up by poles. The snap is merely a strip of spring 
steel made rust-proof and so bent that the line is 
held securely. The snap fastens by nails to the 
side of the pole at the top, and can be attached to 
any prop in short order. Price for set of five, 25 
cents. 


Hot Water Systems 


The correct size for an instantaneous 
water-heater is determined theoretically 
by the number of faucets to be sup- 
plied. Practically, this estimated size 
can be reduced where the family will 

not demand an undue amount of hot 
water. With one bathroom an 
basin outlets on three floors in 
addition to kitchen and laundry 
equipment, the house would require a 
heater delivering about four gallons a 
minute. A letter to the Institute stating 
the plumbing specifications for your 
home will bring you more exact figures 
as to the cost and so forth, of various 


out of the tYPes of heaters. 


Washing-Machines 
An electrically-driven washing-machine is usu- 
ally preferable to one driven by a water-motor, 
for an 


even electric current is assured, 
while the water-pressure usually varies 
with the location of the house, the 
location of the room, and even with 
the time of day. Manufacturers of 
water-motor driven types are now at 
work on low-pressure motors. The aver- 
age recorded service-pressure in cities 
and towns throughout the United 
States is thirty-five pounds, but 
it is seldom as high as that at the 
faucet. All manufacturers state 
explicitly the pressure required for 
operating their machines. There- 
fore, before selecting any water- 
motor, ascertain the actual pres- 
sure at the faucet upon which you 
intend to use the device. This can be 
done by your local plumber who will 
attach a special meas- 
uring device for his 
readings. 

It is always. well 
to allow for the use 
of one or two faucets 
in other portions of the house, 
so have the pressure taken 
with all faucets closed save 
the one on which the pressure- 
gage is attached and also with 
one and two faucets running. 
If, under these circumstances, 
the pressure is reduced to 
twenty-five pounds, the pur- 
chase of water-motor driven 
apparatus will not be wise. 


A rust-proof steel 
strip to hold the 
clothes-line securely 
in the end of the pole 


The Institute bulletins “Efficiency Kitchens” and ‘‘Cooking Utensils” may be had for 15 cents each. 
Address The Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East Twenty-third St., New York. 
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‘“‘Laissez-Faire”’ 


#{ have often heard mothers whose daughters are 
about sixteen years old lament the fact that their 
daughters take no interest whatever in household 
affairs. Recently I had an opportunity of discussing 
the subject with several of the daughters, and I 
discovered that they had quite as much to say on 
their side. One of the girls remarked: ‘* Help at home? 
Why, mother is so energetic she simply hasn’t the 
patience to let me do things. If I start anything, 
she is sure to come before I am finished and say she 
would rather do it herself, for it takes me so much 
longer; so I just don’t bother with things.” Another 
said: “If mother would only give me one certain 
thing to attend to and manage, I would love to do 
it, but it is awfully tiresome just to help out in any 
old thing.” Still another said: ‘‘ Why, do you know, 
mother was actually distressed because I didn’t 
stir the pudding the same way she did. She is 
afraid to let me try anything alone, and always 
wants to be right there to show me every single 
thing. I like to experiment myself, and if I find I 
need help, then ask for it.” Most of the remarks 
were on that order, and isn’t it possible that their 
complaints are justified? Perhaps it would be a 
good plan for mothers to try giving their daughters 
more free rein and less oversight when they are 
“helping out.” Mrs. J.C. L., Pa. 


For the Traveler 


#Hlere is a little novelty for a friend who travels. 
I call it a traveler’s stole. It takes about fifty-four 
inches of ribbon, four inches wide. At each end, 
fold over and overhand enough of the ribbon to make 
a square pocket, after having made a little flap to 
give it a “finish.” At the middle of the ribbon, 
plait it so that it will not be too wide around the 
neck. Feather-stitching adds greatly to the dainti- 
ness of the stole; which is worn around the neck 
under the coat when traveling. One pocket is 
used for the handkerchief, ticket, glasses, and so 
forth, and the other for crocheting. 
Mrs. T. L., Mass. 


For Mending Silk Stockings 


#1 find the most satisfactory mending for silk 
stockings is filoselle, the dull-finished embroidery 
floss, It costs five cents a skein and is made up of 
twelve slightly twisted strands. It is softer than 
fine sewing silk, much stronger, and goes a long 
way, while in black the color is much better than 
that of the ordinary mending silk. For ordinary 
holes a doubled strand is about right. It is also 
useful for hand sewing, as it sinks well into the 
fabric. Mrs. E. A. C.,N.Y. 


© Yiscoveries 


Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 

yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 

or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 

least one dollar for every available Discovery. If you want 

rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 

Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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A Lintless Duster 


I have found that silkoline is far superior to 
cheese-cloth for dusters, because it leaves no trace 
of lint on the furniture. If one searches the bar- 
gain-counters of a department-store, remnants of 
silkoline may be obtained for just a few cents. No 
matter how gaudy or elaborate the design, when 
sprinkled with a little furniture-oil, one has a gen- 
uine, dustless, lintless dusting-cloth. 

Mrs. W. E. J., Cal. 


For Children’s Parties 
Dip the feet of “‘animal cookies”’ in stiff frosting 
and stand on flat Nabisco or Sunshine Wafers. 
These make an interesting procession to march 
around the birthday cake at a children’s’ party. 
Mrs. E. D. C., Cal. 


Hemming a Dress 


#In my attempt to make a neat hem on a circular 
skirt, I experimented with a piece of the gummed 
tissue tape which tailors use for the hem in 
men’s trousers. It was excellent, made a smooth 
hem, dividing the fulness evenly, which is the 
problem in circular hems, and required no stitch- 
ing. Simply place the tape between the skirt and 
the turned-up hem and press with a hot iron. 
Mrs. M.S., Ill. 


While the Gowns Are Hung Away 

#1 have devised a covering for a whole row of 
gowns which keeps them covered nicely without the 
trouble of the single covers for each one. Take two 
old sheets and stitch a loop of tape to each of two 
adjacent corners on each sheet. Hang one sheet 
by these loops to pegs on the closet wall, then hang 
the dresses in front of this, and over them fasten 
the second sheet by its corner loops. This plan 
affords a good dust protection and at the same time 
keeps the gowns easily accessible. 


Mes. C. BB. B.. Ne F. 


In Cramped Quarters 


#\ family living in an apartment has to economize 
on space, especially in the kitchen. Our apartment 
kitchen lacked flour- and sugar-bin facilities. We 
supplied them by investing in two heavy brass 
wall-lamp brackets of the revolving type. One was 
screwed to the inside of each front leg of the kitchen 
table, and from each was hung by stout cord a metal 
flour and sugar can. The supplies of flour and sugar 
are now swung out from under the table when 
needed, and the arms of the brackets are detach- 
able, which allows the cans to be removed for 
cleaning. Mrs. A. R. A., D.C. 
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Browning Meringues 


#When you want to brown the meringue on a pie 
or pudding, it is both a bother and an expense to 
have to heat up an oven solely for this purpose. 
Instead, I heat one of my fireless-cooker radiators 
quite hot and if the meringue is on a pudding, place 
the hot radiator over the top of the pan containing 
the pudding. Before it has cooled, it will have 
browned the meringue to perfection. A pie can 
usually be slipped under the gas-plate, and this will 
furnish enough heat to brown it over. 
Mrs. M. L., Cal. 


Whipped Cream Substitute 


#When I have no cream to whip for dessert or 
fruit salad, I use an apple and the white of an egg. 
First, grate the apple, add about three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, put in the egg-white, and beat hard 
and fast till it is light and fluffy. A drop or two 
of vanilla may be added. Strained and mashed 
apple sauce may be used if preferred. It is delicious 
on gelatin desserts or a salad of prunes stuffed with 
nuts. Mrs. M. H. H., Colo. 
Deviling Clams 

In preparing deviled clams in the shells for the 
oven, when ready for baking, I place the shells in 
This prevents their tipping over and 
Mrs. J. M., Pa. 


gempans. 
holds them perfec tly level. 


A Hand Protector 
#When toasting bread or marshmallows before 
an open fire, make a shield for the hand of a piece of 
pasteboard about six inches in diameter with a 
slit in the middle for the fork. It is much more 
effective than a cloth tied around the hand. 

Mrs. N. P. M., Fla. 


Corn-Meal Mush 
#When preparing corn-meal mush to fry pour it 
into jelly glasses. The mush cools quickly and the 
slices are a good shape to fry, as there are no corners 
to break off and burn. Wet the glasses first in cold 
water to prevent the mush sticking. 

Mrs. G. C., Colo. 


To Prevent Soggy Pie-Crusts 

#When removing pies from the oven, rest the pie- 
tin on a shallow dish until the pie is cool, instead of 
setting it directly on the table. I use the rim of a 
loose-bottom cake-tin. Doing this ensures having 
dry and flaky under crusts. Mrs. J. H., Il. 


A Trick with Fruit Cake 

@When making fruit cake, I find that the cake 
bakes better and looks much nicer if the pan is 
lined with the plain batter before the fruit is added. 
Reserve a little of the plain batter also to spread on 
top of the cake. If you do so, you will have a 
smooth cake, as well as avoid the burned fruit on 
all sides and particularly in the corners. 

Mrs. E. T. H., Porto Rico. 


In Baking Custards 

#It is often difficult to keep the rice, or coconut, or 
other solids in a custard from sinking to the bottom. 
A good way to avoid this is to have the baking- 
dish filled with boiling water up to the minute the 
custard is put in. The heat thus generated begins 
to cook the egg at once and prevents the sinking 
of the heavier parts to the bottom. 

Mrs. M. de C., Colo. 


Discoveries 


Olives with a Pickle-Flavor 

#If you put green olives in a jar with sweet pickles 
and let them remain long enough to acquire the 
flavor of the pickles, you will find they are delicious, 
I used ripe cucumber pickles and was delighted with 
the result. L. B. E., Vt. 


Keeping Dumplings Light 
#Dumplings will retain their lightness if pricked 
open when first taken from the kettle. Also, it is a 
very good idea to keep the lid on tightly while they 
are cooking. This makes them light. 

Mrs. M. B., Neb. 


A New Way to Fry Hominy Grits 

#1 have always fried cold, left-over grits in the 
time-honored way: merely slice, dip in egg, and fry. 
An old “‘mammy” who has come to us has intro- 
duced a new and better method. She mashes the 
grits and adds flour to make them hold together, 
then part of a well-beaten egg. She next molds the 
mixture into cakes, dips them in the rest of the egg, 
and fries in hot fat. They always ‘“‘take” and are 
splendid to fill out an otherwise scant supper or 
breakfast. Mrs. R. N.S., N.C. 


A New Breakfast-Food 

#1 take all my stale bread, whether wheat, rye, or 
graham, roast it in the oven until thoroughly 
brown, grind it in the food-chopper, using the coarse 
knife, and have then a very delicious breakfast- 
If possible, I use some rye bread with cara- 
way-seeds in it. This gives a flavor which my folks 
like very much. If put in a tin can, such as coffee 
comes in, it will keep crisp and fresh for a long time. 

Mrs. O. E. H., Wis. 


food. 


In Baking Gems 

#When filling gem-pans with batter, leave one 
of the small sections empty and fill it with water; 
the gems will never scorch. Mrs. J. A. E., Wis. 


A Makeshift that Made Good 

#At our Sunday-evening tea we frequently serve 
small, soft molasses cookies spread with an “icing” 
of soft cream cheese and topped with a walnut- 
meat. These little cakes are delicious with tea, 
even more so with coffee, and are almost as 
good without the nuts. They were originally made 
to fill in when the cake unexpectedly gave out, but 
now we make them “on purpose,”’ and the demand 
for them nearly always exceeds the supply. 

Mrs. W. B. H., N.Y. 


Best-Ever Potatoes 

#A\t one of the most popular restaurants in San 
Francisco. delicious potatoes are cooked in the 
manner described below. Though prepared there in 
a chafing-dish, they may be cooked equally well at 
home in an ordinary skillet. Bake as many potatoes 
as are required for a meal, and as soon as they are 
mealy, scoop out the inside. Do not mash, but put 
in a pan in which is melted butter, at least a table- 
spoonful for each potato and as much more as your 
conscience will allow. Stir the potatoes until thor- 
oughly mixed with the butter and add enough 
paprika to make the mixture pink, or the color of 
rutabagas, and also add a tablespoonful of very 
finely chopped chives and one of minced parsley. 
If chives are not to be had, use onions. Let all 
become piping hot and serve. These are especially 
good with beefsteak or chops. K. E. M., Wash. 
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